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J HA T'S \i)ur Ixiikf'roiiiul 
y y in the .science fiction 
field?" .somebody has 

asked. 

Well, there was that incident 
way back in grammar school, for 
example, when, in .some manner, I 
was maneuvered into a |)osition of 
ordering a number of new titles for 
the room’s library shelf with funds 
other kids and myself had raised 
by means of bake sales, paper 
tirives, etc. I'he grammar school 
teacher, pleased with our indus- 
trk)usness. handed me a long list 
of classics he considered would be 
worthy additions and gave me 
carte blanche to make the fintil 
selections. How trusting he wasi 
I took the money and bought the 
school a shelf full of lalgar Rice 
Burroughs. 



.\nother milestone came during 
high .school commencement. By 
chance, 1 was selected to deliver 
one of the orations and was offered 
a list of traditionally ap[)roved sub- 
jects from which to make a choice. 
For the neU two weeks I resorted 
to (iesi)erate subterfuges to stall off 
a persistent principal who kept de- 
manding an advance draft of my 
address. Xaturallw it was already 
completed, but 1 had mi.sgivings 
about trusting it to his .scrutiny too 
soon. Finally, the day before the 
exerci.ses, he landed on me like a 
load of bricks. Father I produce 
a cop\' of the address or I would- 
n't be |)ermitted to give it. I knew 
that he knew there was no time 
left to write another, so I produced. 

For a minute I thought the man 
{Continued on Cage 70) 
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D O you ever pick up your 
daily newspaper and have 
the feeling that the headlines 
and ieature stories may be tomor- 
row’s obituaries? There’s much talk 
these days about H bombs, for ex- 
ample. An K bomb can destroy an 
area with a ten mile radius; if 
one of them ever bit Manhattan a 
coloss il city would be turned into a 
colossal graveyard. The Indians 
may liavo sold it to the White Man 
for t( n bucks at one time, but af- 
ter ar H bomb hit it the whole she- 
bang wouldn’t be worth a counter- 
feit p3iiny. Besides, there wouldn’t 
be any Indians left to buy. 

T he above holds true ' for any 
city on the face of the Earth. 
And ;here isn’t one city that can 
boast of being immune to such a 
catastrophe. On top of it all the 
H 'oomb is just an intermediate 
step to the next more powerful 
weapon. There is talk even now 
of the coming- C bomb — the Cobalt 
bomb. This modest implement of 
destruction may have ten times the 
effect of an H bomb ! Which means 
simply that some of our .smaller 
stat'-'S would cease to exist if a C 
bomb hit thenn . . . This is the 
world of tomorrow? 

A LIi this is predicated upon the 
])ossibility of a “hot” war 
eventually following the “cold” one 
now ill process. We certa.inly hope 
it nevir happens because this plan- 



et might suddenly appear to be a 
brightly lit neon tube to some gal- 
actic observer. We have nothing 
against neon tubes; they are iiuite 
pleasing to the eye when lit. We 
do recoil from the thought that 
we might be some of the atoms en- 
gaged in the lighting. What then 
is the solution to the world’s prob- 
lem? 

Y OU’VE got to take a look at 
man’s history to understand 
that there really isn’t a permanent 
solution — unless it be complete an- 
nihilation, in which case there is no 
longer a problem. The ironic fact 
^ appears to be tliat men have always 
fought, and in all likelihood will 
continue to do so in the eras to 
come. The political parties may 
change, and/or the powers that be. 
But whatever new ones arise, some 
will covet their neighbor as have 
those in the past. It’s a vicious 
circle due to man’s innate stupidity 
— he can never be. satisfied and let 
well enough alone. 

P RIOR to this 20th century the 
situation was not so alarming. 
There were always new fields to 
explcro or exploit. Too, the wea- 
pons in existence were trivial by 
today’s standards, making any ma- 
jor war in essence a local affair. 
Today there are no new areas of 
the Earth to investigate and plant 
the flag thereon. The whole real 
estate development is sold out; the 
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problem now is to keep the claim 
jumpers off the homestead — or 
somebody else’s. We’re doing a 
creditable job thus far, but how 
long can we hope to continue be- 
fore the whole thing blows up in 
our collective faces? That’s the 
problem as we see it — not today, 
but tomorrow. With our rapid 
technological advances that tomor- 
row can be a frightening thing. 

T omorrow doesn’t have to 

come, at least not in the disas- 
trous way one looks at it today. 
What is this grand panacea? Hor- 
ace Greeley once said, “Go West, 
young man!” Today we say, “Go 
up!” . . . There’s the Moon — 
Venus — Mars — just to name a few 
for a start. There’s lots of land 
up there, vast new frontiers waiting 
for man to tap their vaster re- 
sources. And the point is, man can 
do it in this century — if he wants 
to! 

F orget the hogwash about the 
Moon being unfit because of a 
lack of atmosphere — or Mars or 
Venus not having an ideal one for 
human lungs. Ever hear of a seal- 
ed-beam headlamp? We make those 
blindfolded to keep air out. With 
our tremendous scientific advance- 
ment a sealed-dome colony (to keep 
air in) i.s no longer a practical im- 
pas.se. And for travel between col- 
onics we have spacesuits for the 
individual. Air supply no prob- 
lem — except the time, expense, and 
effort put forth to insure it. The 
same goes for transportation to and 
from these other worlds. We can 
do it — if we put our minds and 
money to tbatj, end. .Sure it will 
cost like hell — -but it will prevent a 



possible hell on Earth by diverting 
attention to vast new colonies wait- 
ing for the foot of man. 

S PACE travel would not end war; 

men will probably fight over 
sections of other planets in the fu- 
ture; the point is they won’t be 
fighting each other on Es.rth. Poli- 
tical haggling, yes. But that we 
can endure safely. And the big 
thing to remember is that all this 
will take many decades :o resolve 
beyond the colonist stage. It will 
take centuries before i)iter-world 
consolidation will bring things to 
another major crisis, nd when 
that time comes man can look to 
the stars . . . 

S O what are we waiting for? Sus- 
tained peace (and the pros- 
perity of great new indrstries) is 
upstairs. Who’ll trot out the lad- 
der? wlh 




"To hell with taxes, you hear 
me — To hell with taxes!" 
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Surrounded by its many suns, Lysor scorned 
Federation rule and plotted the destruction of our 
galaxy. So Craig Nesom came in a starship to this — 
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F ace slack, eyes glazed with through the crowd. As oru?, the as- 
terror, the Baemae wench sembled Kukzubas barons and 

came forward through the their ladies pressed closer about 

gate into the walled ring. the pit-rail, tense and eager with 

An appreciative murmur ran anticipation. 
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H;:^h on his dais, Lord Zenaor 
chudded. “A pretty thing, is she 
not, Vydys?” he queried of the 
woman who sat beside him, dark 
vision of sinister beauty. 

H('t with strange passion, the 
woman’s eyes clung to the cringing 
figure in the pit. The pink tip of 
her longue flicked at her bos. “If 
you c an see your way to calling any 
Baemae woman pretty. For my 
part, I prefer her in her proper 
role, as prey here in the games.” 
“So — ?” Lord Zenaor raised a 
mocking coal-black eyebrow. “No 
wonder they call you ‘Vydys the 
Crue ’ behind your back, my dear! 
If ycu had your way, there’d soon 
be no Baemae left alive to .serve 
us.” 

Vi.‘ibly, Vyd^'S stiffened. Her 
head came round — -dark eyes 
flashing, jet hair ashimmer; and 
when she spoke her words were 
edge( with fury. “Have a care, 
Zenaor! I’ve no taste for taunts, 
even from the chief of barons.” 
“The truth is no taunt.” Zenaor 
gave not a fraction. “Because 
pain is your passion, you drive our 
serfs to rebellion.” 

“Rebellion--!” The woman’s 
eyes glinted like crater diamonds. 
“How many of the Baemae have 
flown south with tiieir cursed di.scs 
already, off to the dievoda ranges? 
There lies your rebellion -and 
only torture will stop it!” Her 



laugh rang galLbitter. “Or 


per- 


haps, like 


that Narla, you 1> 


il! eve 


we should 


free them?” 




“Keep 


your tongue off 


my 


daughter!” It was a cour 


■■nrifid 


that brool 


cecl no di.scu.ssio;i. 


“As 


for the free range, the discs. 


cross 


them off. 


They^’ll soon be no 


mcn- 


ace.” 






“Oh?” 


\’’yd\'s’ lips tw 


isteri, 


mocking. 


“Nr, doubt you li; 


we a 


plan, my 


lord Zenaor---” 




“I have 


a plan indeed.’' 


Zen- 


aor’s tone 


was icy. “One 


word 


too many. 


and yaiii’li die as its 


; iirsi 


step.” 






Vydys t 


altered. 





“You see, my dear, our goals 
are different.” Zenaor clipped, 
smiling thinly. “You ins? alter 
pain, I after power. As chief of 
barons, I mean to have it— and 
that means holding down tiie ilae- 
mae. But I’ll waste no time on 
half-way^ measures. When I strike, 
it will be in mj' own' way, and it 
will win. And”-— now he leaned 
forward, close to Vydys — “and 
even one lovely as ymu shall die 
if in that moment she plots against 
me.” 

Vydys’ nostrils flared. But be- 
fore she could speak, the chief of 
barons tinned away. He raised 
his voice till it echoed through the 
great vaulted hall “Wench! Are 
you ready?” 

Bi low him, in the ring, the Bae- 
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mae girl’s lips moved in a sO'Und- 
less agony of panic. 

A ripple of laughter rose from 
the crowd. Packed bodies shifted 
and pressed tighter. Hungrily, 
mercilessly, a thousand eyes ap- 
praised the evening’s victim. 

Zcnaor said, “Wench, tonight 
you meet the Lady Vydys’ roller. If 
you survive, 11! make a place for 
you in my own harem. If not . . . ” 
He shrugged; turned back to 
Vydys. “iSIy dear — ” 

Vydys’ high, ])roud breasts rose 
on a quick-drawn breath. Lithely, 
she twisted in her seat. “My 
helm, serf!” 

The rav/boned Baemae youth 
who wore her livery lifted the or- 
nate metal headdress from its case; 
stepped forward. His face was 
pale, sweat-beaded. His hands 
trembled. 

’v'ydys’ eyes distended. “Why 
do you shake so, carrion?” 

d'he youth’s voice quavered. 
“She — that girl ...” He floun- 
dererl, groped. “She — she is my 
sistei', Lady Vydys.” 

“Your sister!” The mask of 
anger fell away from Vydys’ face. 
“You mean she is of your blood? 
YT>u love her?” 

Mutely, the serfman nodded. 
“And you would suffer were she 
to meet my roller?” 

Again, the liveried Baemae’s 
head moved in silent affirmation. 



\ LIGHT gleamed deep in 
V’ydys’ eyes, all dark and evil. 
Once more, she ran the small, pink 
tongue along her lips, as if savor- 
ing the tension of the moment. 

“You — you will spare her — ?” 
The youth’s words camt out a 
hoarse, cracked whisper. 

“Spare her — and spoil the eve- 
ning’s entertainment?” d'he Lady 
Vydys’ ripe lips curved in a small, 
.slow smile that was straight from 
hell. “.Surely, serf, you would not 
aslr that of me!” And then: 
“Place my helm upon me.” 

A new tremor ran through the 
serving-serf. W’ordless, he .slid the 
s’lining metal casing down over the 
jet hair, .seated it carefu ly upon 
the woman's head. 

Approvingly, she nodded. “Now, 
seat yourself before me — here, 
where I can watch your lace.” 
Stiff-lipped, the youth obeyed. 
V’ydys laughed softhp turned to 
Zenaor. “Y’ou see, my lord? Down 
there in the ring will be the wench, 
pitting herself against my roller; 
while here close by me sits her 
brother, suffering with her. It of- 
fers a new kind of titillaton!” 
Zenaor shrugged. “As you will 
it.” 

Eyes sparkling, Vydys leaned 
forward. “Let in the roller!” 

An iron gate lifted. A faceted 
four-foot sphere bowled slowly out 
of the shadowed passage into the 
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walled ring. 

The roller. 

A strange creature, in any evo- 
lutional pattern. Its surface was 
completely covered with leathery, 
inch-wiile octagonal pads, each cen- 
tered v'ith a third-inch cup that 
served is combined mouAh and 
mode (I movement. For through 
these cups it both took nourish- 
ment and pulled itself in whatever 
direction it sought to go by apply- 
ing dif erential suction to the 
surface on which it rested. 

Now. in the center of the ring, 
it he.sii:ited; paused there, teeter- 
ing. lik.i .some great ball come to 
rest. 

The Baemae girl caught her 
breath, the sonnd rasping over- 
loud in the sudden hush that had 
fallen upon the crowd. Eyes wild 
and wice, .she shrank back against 
the wa 1, hands splayed out flat 
against the polished duroid sur- 
face. 

Still ■ niilin'g, Vydys spioke to her 
victim— gentle, coaxing; “This is 
a game wench — a game betwixt 
you anci me. Do not fear the roll- 
er. In itself it is harmless, a. mere 
ball of flesh with so little brain 
that it barely knows enough to 
feed. But through this helm”- — 
she torched her headdress — “my 
thought; can project waves that 
stimulate its nervous system, so 
that it moves wherever I may will 



it. You understand?” 

The girl below gave no sign that 
she had even heard. 

Vydys pressed on: “So, now. I’ll 
spin the roller at you, while you 
try to dodge it. That is the game. 
To win, you have only to leap atop 
the thing and scale the ring-wall.” 

Among the barons, someone 
laughed aloud, harsh and explo- 
sive. 

The Baemae youth who was the 
victim’s brother buried his face in 
his hands. 

Still the girl in the pit said 
nothing. She seemed to have 
eyes only for the roller. 

Zenaor’s black brows drew to- 
gether. “Get on w'ith it!” 

Vydys murmured, “The game 
-begins ...” Her face set in a 
mask of concentration. 

Down in the ring, the roller be- 
gan to move once more. Slowly at 
first, then faster, it bowled around 
in a long curve. 

The girl slid along the wall, 
keeping space between her and 
the creature. 

Vydys’ lips parted, peeled back 
over sharp white teeth. Her fin- 
gers wrapped tight around the 
throne-arm. 

The roller swerved sharply. 
Gathering speed, it hurtled towards 
the girl. 

She darted sideways. 

The roller struck the wall with 
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a meaty thud. Then, rotating so 
rapidly its pad-facets blurred, it 
raced along the pitside, close on its 
victim’s heels. 

The girl gave a small, shrill cry 
of panic, and fled across the cen- 
ter of the ring. 

Again the roller spun; lanced 
after her. 

''T^HE girl threw herself aside 
barely in time. The roller 
missed her by scant inches. Rac- 
ing on, once more it struck the 
ringwall, even harder than before 
. . . caromed off like a huge ball 
bouncing . . . hurtled back, straight 
at the girl. 

She stumbled to the left, seek- 
ing desperately to dodge it. 

The roller veered. 

The girl screamed; twisted. 

But not ciuite far enough, nor 
fast enough. One side of the 
speeding roller ticked her; knock- 
ed her backward. She sprawled in 
a heap on the ring’s floor. 

The crowd roared; strained for- 
ward. 

Up on the dais, the Baemae 
youth surged to his feet — fists 
clenched, face working. 

Vydys laughed aloud ... a 
throaty chortle, somehow hideous, 
more befitting fiend than woman. 
“Ah, Zenaor! Was that not well 
turned?” Her features shone 
with strange, evil radiance. 



The chief of barons snrugged, 
face wooden. 

Down in the ring, the roller came 
to rest. Panting, shaking, the 
Baemae girl scrambled to ler feet. 

Vydys’ smooth brow furrowed. 
Slowly, the roller began ’o move 
again — in a spiral, this time, cir- 
cling and converging on ts fear- 
straught prey. 

Sobbing, the girl tottered back- 
ward. 

Swiftly, the roller changed 
course . . . spun towards her. 

The girl fled, running off wildly 
at right angles, not even pausing 
to look behind her. 

Veering once more, the roller 
raced to intercept her. T lo late, 
the girl threw a mad glance back 
over her shoulder. 

But now the roller was u])on her, 
striking at her legs even as she 
tried to spring aside. There was 
the brittle crack of a ferni r .snap- 
ping. A scream — high, shrill, 
alive with surging terror. 

The crowd shrieked its delight. 

Only then a -new voice slashed 
through the uproar; “No — ! No!” 

The roller thudded against the 
wall; lay still. Heads came round, 
searching for the shouter. 

They found him on the dais, with 
Vydys and Zenaor. It wis the 
Baemae youth, the downeil girl’s 
brother. “Curse you!” he shout- 
ed, face white with fury. “Curse 
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you all, you vermin I” 

He turned as he yelled; started 
towards Vydys. 

She went rigid. Beside her, the 
Lord Zenaor brought up his hand 
in a c itick, tight gesture. 

Guards lunged forward, weapons 
drawn and ready. 

The youth whipped a knife from 
beneath his livery. Slashing, he 
leaped hack, eyes rolling wildly. 

But there was no escape . . . 
only the closing circle of hard- 
faced guards with their leveled 
fire-guns. 

The youth’s face set in a sort 
of feverish desperation. Whirling, 
he ch.irged down from the dais, 
straiglit for the walled ring. 

Curves rang from the barons, 
shriek:; from their ladies. Bellow- 
ing, t -ampling, they threw them- 
selves clear of the flashing blade. 

The youth reached the ring- 
wall. For an instant he poised 
atop it, wavering. Then, tight- 
lipped. he leaped down into the 
pit itself and stumbled to the side 
of bis fallen sister? 

The crowd breathed again. 

On the dais, Vydys tensed and 
gripped the throne-arms till her 
knuck es gleamed white as djevoda 
ivory. The scarlet lips quivered in 
a grimace of hate. 

Below, the roller lurched into 
motion. A thousand crushing, 
crippling pounds of flesh and gris- 



tle, gaining momentum with every 
second, it spun across the ring. 

The youth leaped to meet it. 
Savagely, he .slashed at the thing’s 
leathery outer hide. 

But the pads turned away his 
blade. Ball-like, not even slowing, 
the sphere knocked him aside as, 
moments earlier, it had the girl. 

Then, while he still fought for 
balance, it .was past him, hurtling 
ever faster . . . thundering towards 
the spot where his sister lay in a 
huddled heap upon the floor. 

She tried to rise. Failed. 

The rocketing roller cut short 
her scream. 

Then the creature was bowling 
to a stop on the ring’s far side. 
A hush fell over the great vaulted 
hall. 

S TIFFLY, the rawboned Bae- 
mae youth dragged himself up 
from the place where he had fallen. 
Wordless, shambling, he crossed 
the pit to where the crumpled, 
broken thing that had been his 
sister lay; he knelt there beside 
her for a moment. 

Then he arose again and stared 
up at the i)acked, engulfing mass 
of Kukzubas barons and their la- 
dies . . . looked on beyond and 
above them to the dais — to Vydys 
and to Zenaor. 

The silence echoed. 

Thick- voiced, he spoke, then: 
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“You’ve killed her, curse you — you 
filth that call yourselves Kukzu- 
bas barons ! ” 

“True, carrion.” This from 
dark Vydys. “Anri now you die 
beside her!” 

She concentrated. d'he roller 
turned, wendinp; its ldo('(!-trailing 
way out from the wall once more. 

But incredibly, the youth who 
wore Vydy.s’ black-and-silver liv- 
ery gave the gore-drenched thing 
no heed. Slowly at first, then fast- 
er and faster, his shoulders shook 
till he burst out in a wild gale of 
laughter. 

“So I die!” It was the mirth of 
a madman. “Go on, \'ou fools! 
Kill me! But I die holding a se- 
cret that spells your doom, akso!” 

Up on the dais, Lord Zenaor stif- 
fened. He caught Vydys’ arm. 
“Wait! Hold back the roller!” 

The youth raved on: “Our day 
is coming, you cutthroats — the day 
of the Baemae! We have sum- 
moned one who will sit in judgment 
on you, a man from the far Feder- 
ation! Already, this moment, his 
starship approaches — ” 

Zenaor surged from his seat. His 
bull-roar filled the hall: “The 

night’s games are over! I, Zen- 
aor, decree it!” And then, to his 
guardsmen: “Take that serf to my 
chambers ! ” 

The crowd swirled in tumult. 
Dark Vydys turned on him. “You 



cannot — ! ” 

“I can, and I do!” 

For a moment their eyes lock- 
ed .. . a taut, vil)rant moment. 

Tlien the woman looked awajo 
“If you will it ... ” The words 
carye out sullen. 

But already Zenaor was turning, 
striding off through tli,' lirht-wall 
that served as backdrop for the 
dais, away to the force-.sh u‘t that 
led to his quarters. 

Out again at the .'-exenth level, 
he stalked into the livin .^-cham- 
bers. 

His daughter, Narla, se.rted by 
an antique scanner unit, looked up 
as he entered, grey eyes cool and 
speculative. “What — ? Is ibe eve- 
ning’s butchery over aUeady?” 
Scorn was in her voice. 

Zenaor’s fists knotted. “Once 
too often you’ll tempt me to vio- 
lence, daughter.” Pivoting, he 
stepped to a wall-stand, slopped 
ta.vat into a bor-glass, ant drank 
it down. 

The girl’s brows drew together 
in the slightest of frowns. Rising 
in one smooth, graceful mot'on that 
.set her flaxen hair to shimmering 
in the caron-Iight, she followed the 
chief of barons into the next room. 
“Is something wrong, father? Were 
Vydys’ tastes more than usually 
hideous tonight?” 

The shaft-bell clanged before 
Zenaor could answer. Stepping 
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around his daughter, he strode back 
to the entrance. 

A LREADY, guards were drag- 
gi ig in the rawboned Baemae 
youtli from the pit. Blood smear- 
ed his right cheek. Shackles hung 
heavy upon him. 

“Good,” Zenaor nodded. “Leave 
the seif with me, and return to 
your quarters.” 

The guard in charge stared. 
“Leave him with you — alone?” 

“Alone.” 

The guard shot the Lord Zenaor 
a quick, sidelong glance. Then, 
saluting smartly, he about-faced 
and left the chambers, followed by 
his fellows. 

Curiosity flickered in Narla’s 
grey eyes. “Father — ” 

He turned on her, stony-faced. 
“You, too.” 

“I— ?” 

“You go to your chambers — and 
stay tiere. I wish to be alone 
with the prisoner.” 

The girl opened her mouth as if 
to speak, then closed it again. 
Flushir g slightly under her father’s 
cold, impassive gaze, she stepped 
through the light- wall into her own 
quarters. 

Now, at last, Zenaor faced the 
shackled Baemae. 

“You know, of course, that you 
are docmed to die?” 

Mutely, the youth nodded. 



“Yet there are ways and ways 
of dying. Slowly, painfully. Quick, 
clean, easy.” 

The serf said nothing. 

“There are things I would know 
— things that have to do with Bae- 
mae treason.” Zenaor’s lips drew 
thin. The black eyes were never 
colder. “What is this nonsense of 
someone coming from across the 
void, from the Federation? You 
know there are no grounds — that 
the Federation holds no jurisdic- 
tion ! ” 

Alt the fire seemed to have gone 
out of the youth. He shrugged 
sullenly. “.Ml I know is that a 
one called Tumek learned of some 
new weapon you [ilanned to use 
again.st the free Baemae in the djev- 
oda lands to the south. Secretly, 
then, he sent wrird to the Federa- 
tion, .saying that if you ever used 
the thing you pdanned, it would im- 
peril all other worlds as well as 
our.s.” 

No flicker of emotion showed in 
Zenaor’s lean, high-boned face. 
“.And do you believe him?” 

“Who am I to know or judge? 
Baemae are only good for dying!” 
The youth gave vent to a 
bitter laugh. “But at least the far 
Federation thought the peril was 
worth a starship.” 

“.And the man — the one they 
send to weigh the facts here?” 
“His name is Craig Nesom. I 
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know no more than that about 
him.” 

Silence. An eddying sort of si- 
lence that crept in from the walls 
and up from the floors and down 
out of the ceiling. 

Then, abruptly, the Lord Zenaor 
laughed. 

“So you’ll die,” he clipped. “But 
at least you shall go knowing that 
you’re the only man, Baemae or 
baron, to learn the truth about my 
weapon. You shall judge it for 
me with your dying breath — -prove 
to me that it can truly give me 
power and strength for conquest 

He was striding away even as 
he spoke — striding across the room 
to a wall set off with a delicate in- 
terlay of panels. 

One .slid aside beneath his hand. 
Beyond lay a chill, bleak labora- 
tory chamber. 

Still smiling, Zenaor led the 
shackled Baemae forward . . .. 
shoved him through a port-like 
door into a transparent cubicle 
mounted on a stand. 

“Now . . . one moment ...” 
With quick efficiency, the chief of 
barons closed the cubicle’s door and 
sealed it. Then, taking a tiny 
glass ampule from the nearest 
bench, he dropped it into a slot 
atop the cubicle and brought down 
a crusher valve upon it. 



IS 

^"T^HE ampule splintered. For 
an instant light glinti;d on 
sparkling, dust-like grains descend- 
ing, floating out in lazy spirals 
through the sealed cubicle’s still 
air. 

But only for an instant. For 
then, suddenly, the grains were 
growing, uniting, multiplying, meld- 
ing. In a finger-snap, grey slime 
began to form on the unit’s glisten- 
ing, sterile floor. 

A slime that swirled and crawl- 
ed and eddied . . . 

The shackled serfman screamed. 

Not that anyone could hear it. 
The cubicle was far too skillfully 
designed for that. 

With grim satisfaction, co d ap- 
praisal, the Lord Zenaor watched 
the slime-tide rippling higher. Care- 
fully, he noted reaction tim(! . . . 
the victim’s grimaces and contor- 
tions and frantic terror. 

So preoccupied was he tlat he 
didn’t even hear Narla approach- 
ing till her voice rang out behind 
him, raw with sudden shock: “Our- 
obos — ! ” 

Zenaor spun by instinct. 

His daughter’s lovely face show- 
ed stiff with horror. “Father . . . ” 
She choked ; retched. 

Cold-eyed he waited till the 
spasm had passed before he spoke: 
“So . . . you find my secret shock- 
ing?” 

“Shocking — ?” The girl’s eyes 
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helc' disbelief. Then: “Father, 

not even Vydys would do suchl 
To bring those horrors here from 
Xunar — ” She shuddered. “You 
would notl You dare not — ” 

dare not?” Zenaor laughed 
harshly; gestured to the cubicle, 
and the dying serfman engulfed in 
slim5. “I have already done it!” 
“Then — you would destroy our 
world — the Baemae — ?” The girl’s 
voic.; was queer, choked. 

“/tre there only Baemae, then, 
on Lysor?” Anger carved Zenaor’s 
jaw- ine deeper, sharper. “I am of 
the Kukzubas, Narla; the barons! 
My loyalty is to them, for from 
then- I draw my power.” 

“’i'our power!” Narla came 
erect at the word. “There is the 
answer, father! Your loyalty is 
not to the barons or to Lysor, but 
to prwer alone. You live for it. 
You bow before no other god.” 
“And so?” Zenaor stood inflex- 
ible as duroid. 

The girl gestured helplessly. 
“What can I say, when not even 
the fate of our world can touch 
you? ’ 

“Oiir world — this puny dot that 
men call Lysor?.!’ Zenaor laughed 
aloud. “I'his planet of ours means 
nothing, Narla! By using the 
slime- things, the ourobos, I can 
reach out across the void till even 
the ar Federation’s chiefs will 
tremble ! Nothing can stojr me! 



Nothing! ” 

“I see.” Narla’s face was pale 
now, and her lips quivered. But 
she stood proud and erect. “Then 
I have no choice, father. My loy- 
alty is to Lysor. I shall fulfill it.” 
“Even against me?” 

“Even against you.” 

“So V’ydys was right ...” The 
chief of barons’ coal-black eyes 
gleamed hard and bitter. “Very 
well, then. As of this mo-ment you 
shall be treated as a prisoner — ” 
The clang of a com-bo.c hell cut 
in upon him. Zenaor left his .sen- 
tence hanging; flicked the swdtch. 
“Yes?” 



“My lord, a starship seeks to land 
here.” 



“A starship — ?’ 


’ Zenaor stif- 


fened. 






“Yes, my lord. 


, The 


message 


sa.vs it be;irs an 


envciv 


from the 



Federation.” 

“His name?” 

“Craig Nesom.” 

Slowly, Zenaor straightened. 
Cold-eyed, he glanced to the glass- 
ite cubicle . . . the dead serfman, 
swallowed up in the pulsing slime- 
mass of the ourobos. He was 
hardly aware that Narla was step- 
ping quietly from the laboratory 
chamber. 

Again, the voice from the corn- 
box: “My lord ...” 

Harsh-voiced, face set, Zenaor 
threw back his answer: “Let them 
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land.” And then, beneath his 
breath: “But b];i,sting off alive will 
be another matter!” 

CHAPTER II 

S HE was the loveliest creature 
Craig Nesom haci ever seen. 
Or perhap.s that was only the 
hunger gnawing in him — the Earth- 
hunger, the aching loneline.ss that 
comes to all men who dare to roam 
the far void to the stars. 

Yet here he stood, on this 
strange, mediaevalish world of Ly- 
sor. 

And here she stood before him, 
smiling. 

Suddenly, to Craig Nesom, it 
didn’t matter that they were met 
in an alien city called Torneulan, 
or that she was Narla, daughter of 
Lord Zenaor, whose rule here he 
had come to question. The crowd’s 
clamor, the bizarre costumes, the 
twin suns blazing like green balls 
of fire against an emerald sky — 
what did they count now? For gaz- 
ing into this slim girl’s eyes, he 
could almost forget duty and the 
Federation and the starship, the 
darkling dreams of friends and 
homeland. 

She said, “Tarata, jodal . . . 
Welcome, voyager,” and he was 
glad that she paused and smiled 
and spoke . . . glad for the psych- 
men’s hypnoscanner treatment that 
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let him understand her words, her 
meaning. 

He matched her pleasantry. 
“This drink called taxaf — will you 
join me for one?” 

“A taxat — ?” Her eyes ( anced. 
She took his arm. “Of course.” 

Only then, though her lip.s still 
curved, the grey eyes seen ed to 
shadow. Her voice dioppcl and 
now, all at once, it held a note of 
bitterness, of tension: “If death 

stays its hand long enough for us 
to drink it.” 

He stared . "What—?” 

The shadow vanished. Hi,: com- 
panion laughed softly; to.sscd her 
head in a gesture old as woman, so 
that the shimmering blonde hair 
swirled and rippled. Only n her 
whisper did the dark unr.orcur- 
rent still show through: “Please, 
come! Do not let your face be- 
tray us!” 

F'or the fraction of a .‘ccond 
Craig hesitated, weighing hei v/ith 
his eyes. Of a sudden he was 
acutely aware of alien sounci,j and 
smells and voices. 

Only then the girl whi.srered, 
“Please ...” again. Hei eyes 
held mute entreaty. 

Stiff, wordless, Craig let her 
lead him through the throng and 
din of the assembled barons and 
their ladies . . . out of the emerald 
sunlight, along the shadowy por- 
ticos of the tower itself. 
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Till! Central Tower. The Tower 
of Ze laor. 

Th(,‘ girl darted a quick glance 
back over her shoulder, then whis- 
pered “Hurry! We must get out 
before they realize that we are 
missing!” Catching Craig’s hand 
in hers, half-running, she pulled 
him through the nearest door, into 
the massive building. 

There were corridors, then, and 
stairs and ramps, all leading down- 
ward, till at last they moved along 
a dusty, dim-lit passageway that 
seemed to stretch forever, echoing 
and impty. 

Ab 'uptly, Craig pulled the girl 
up si ort. “It’s time for explana- 
tions,” he clipped flatly. 

The grey eyes rose to meet his, 
cool and steady. “You came to 
Lysor on complaint of Tumek, did 
you not?” 

“Y;s.” 

An 1 he charged that my father 
planned aggression that might en- 
danger even your Federation?” 

Ag.iin, Craig nodded. 

The girl leaned close. “Do you 
realize what that means, Craig Ne- 
som? Can you imagine to what 
lengths the barons will go in order 
to kc;ep you from reaching Tu- 
mek?” 

“Bjt— ” 

A sudden echo of distant voices 
cut .short Craig’s answer. The 
girl v/ent rigid. 



“Quick!” Her voice hissed 
taut, now; ragged. “This m.ay be 
your only chance to contact Tu- 
mek — if it is not too late already!” 

After that there was no more 
time for words; only a hurrying 
through the silent passage, till at 
last a ramp loomed before Liiem 
and they came out into the day 
once more. 

T TERE the tower loomed distant 
and forbidding, a stark shaft 
lancing up like a spear-head into 
the emerald sky. Here were the 
slums, the quarters of the Baemae, 
with noise and filth and sweat- 
drenched bodies that stank rank 
enough to turn the stomach of 
any Kukzubas baron. 

Wordless, still gripping his hand, 
the girl who was Zenaor’s daughter 
led Craig into a low, cramped 
wineshop. Dirt scuffed up under 
his feet. Boisterous voices rang 
out in shouts and curses, and the 
stench of stale liquor hung all-per- 
vasive. A couple reeled past, 
clinging to each other for support. 
The woman’s brief halter hung 
loose. She was laughing drunken- 
ly, and her near-naked body shone 
slick with sweat. Beyond her, a 
man prodded a huge, weird, spider- 
like lifeform into a shuffling dance 
atop a table. 

Craig’s jaw tightened. What 
was he doing in a place like this? 
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How foolish could even a Federa- 
tion agent get? 

But the girl’s grey eyes still 
pleaded. Tense, rav/-nerved, Craig, 
followed her through the crowd 
and din to a table in the wineshop’s 
farthest corner. 

A gaunt, .stoop-shouldered old- 
ster paused beside them. He wore 
the tabard of the serf-class. “Yes?” 
“Taxat.” The girl spoke for 
Craig. Her fingers pressed hard 
again.st his arm. Her whisper held 
a note almost of panic: “Quick! 
Smile, Craig Nesom — before the 
baron’s men suspect the truth and 
sweep down on us!” 

Craig flicked a glance across the 
room. For the first time he be- 
ci'.me aware of the presence of sol- 
itary loungers — cold-faced, tight- 
lipped men who stood close by the 
walls, nursing stale drinks. 

Their eyes were on him. 

The back of his neck prickled. 
He bared his teeth in a thin, bleak 
grin. “I might play better if I 
knew the game,” he murmured be- 
neath his breath. 

“Oh — ?” the girl excl.^imed, too 
loudly. She shot Craig a low- 
lashed, coquettish glance and push- 
ed closer, sliding her hand over 
his. Her lips barely moved. “La- 
ter, you madman! For now, look 
at me as men look at woman!” 
She drew back as she spoke, 
flaunting her slim young body’s 
charms before him in a sinuous, 



sensuous motion. Her face was a 
pale oval cameo of loveliness. 
Temptation, incarnate, came to 
life in the lithe twist of her torso. 

Craig caught his b -eath. “You 
devil — ! ” 

The red lips quivered. “You 
see? You learn quickly!” The 
girl relaxed, leaned against him. 
“Make love to me, voyager. Your 
arms — put them about me. Kiss 
me ...” 

A numbness gripped Craig. His 
hands trembled. 

But the girl’s bare !eg and hip 
pressed hard against him. Her 
hair brushed his cheek, soft as per- 
fumed silk, and her skin was 
smoother than any satin. “Are 
you afraid of me, then, Craig Ne- 
som?” 

“Damn you!” he cheked. 

Only then her cool fingers slid 
beneath his uniform jacket, and 
all at once his heart was pounding, 
pounding. The room, the noise, 
the cold-eyed loungers — they faded 
till he could think of nothing but 
the- ripe lips and theii invitation. 

It was the loneliness, he told 
himself; the old Earth-hunger. 

And here was this woman, Zen- 
aor’s own daughter, tke antidote, 
his for the taking. 

He would have strained her to 
him, then, in spite of al his doubts 
and thoughts of Federation rules 
and duty. But now the serving- 
serf was back, bearing twin silver 
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cones of ta^at. 

The girl pushed away from 
Craig, smo( 'thing her tousled hair. 
Her face v'as flushed. ' Her eyes 
dodged his. 

A sort of senseless fury, gripped 
him. *‘Tt’s you wlio are afraid!” 
he lashed. “You bring me here. 
You tempt me. But then you 
push away again — ” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. Once 
more, she leaned clo.se. Her voice 
was suddei ly edged and brittle. 
“My task is to help you get to 
Tumek, Ea thman. To that end, 
and in orde r to help dispel .suspi- 
cion, I have no choice but to act 
like any Kukziibas woman who 
would rendezvous with a lover in 
the Baemat quarter. But it goes 
no further. Now that I have 
brought you here, a courier will 
take you or to Tumek. When he 
comes — ” 

She broke off sharply, eyes 
flaring sudden panic. “Craig — 1” 

Craig hal '-turned in his seat. 

\ MAN stood framed in the 
wineshc p’s doorway — a tall 
broad-shouldered man who wore 
a high-crowned metal helmet like 
none that Craig had ever seen be- 
fore. His sweeping shoulder-cape 
bore the blaie of brocaded heraldry 
of Lord Zenaor’s service, and his 
eyes, his n.outh, were cruel and 
grim. 

Now he paused on the wine- 



shop’s threshold, sweeping the place 
with a glance that held no mercy. 

A hush fell ever the echoing, 
lovv-ceilinged room — the hush of 
fear. Men’s faces paled, and women 
shrank back as if to hifle behind 
their partnens. 

Beside Craig, Narla W'diispered, 
“That man — he is my father’s 
chief of guards, the master of the 
rollers! They must already guess 
you’re on your way to Tumek — ” 

Once more, Craig glanced round 
at the doorway — and found himself 
staring straight into the guard- 
chief’s eyes. 

For a taut, vibrant moment the 
silence echoed. Then the man in 
the doorway lashed, “On your feet, 
Earthling! ” 

Craig felt Narla’s nails dig into 
his arm. Her whis|>er hissed so 
faint it might have been imagina- 
tion: “Window — room behind this 
)} 

A knot drew tight in Craig Ne- 
som’s belly. Stiffly, he rose . . . 
side-stepped out from behind the 
table. 

The hush of the room was deaf- 
ening now. The wineshop revelers 
sat like creatures frozen. 

“You die now. Earthling!” 
snarled the guard-chief. “Here, 
beneath the rollers, by Lord Zen- 
aor’s own orders.” 

He stepped aside as he spoke. 
A great, bulbous sphere rolled slow- 
ly past him through the doorway. 
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Instinctively, Craig fell back a 
step. 

“Stop himl” barked the guard- 
chief. 

The words crackled. Two hard- 
faced loungers by the rear wall 
.sprang forward. 

Inside Craig Nesom, something 
snajiped. It came to him, of a 
sudden, that here lay the answer 
to all his tension and loneliness 
and homeland hunger. Here, chan- 
neled into rage and bruising vio- 
lence . . . 

With a cur.se, he smashed a fist 
square into the face of the fore- 
most of his assailants. A hoarse 
cry of anguish burst from the 
man’s throat. He crashed back 
across the nearest table. 

Like lightning, the hand of the 
second flashed to an ornate belt- 
dagger. 

Craig lunged for him in chill, 
surging fury. Savagely, he drove 
his elbow into the soft flesh be- 
low the other’s rib-casing. 

The man reeled — retching, knife 
forgotten. 

Craig caught him from behind 
by belt and shoulder . . . half- 
hurled him into the path of the 
roller that now spun forward. 

Man and .sphere came together 
with a thud of flesh against flesh. 

Man went down, screaming. 

But now other guardsmen were 
charging in. Whirling, Craig dash- 
ed for the door to the back room. 
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In another instant he ivas through 
it, racing for the window. 

A bolt of green fire seared past 
his head. 

He ducked. 

But in the same inttant, some- 
thing struck his shouLler a ham- 
mer blow from behind. He sprawl- 
ed on his knees. Through a strhnge, 
blurred haze of pain, it dawned on 
him that now his right arm hung 
limp and useless. 

Onl3^ then hands gapped him 
and dragged him forward, on to 
the window. Incredulously, he 
discovered that it was the serving- 
serf, the grey, stoop-shouldered 
oldster who had brought the taxat. 

“Hurry — !” the man panted. 
“Climb up! I am not strong 
enough to lift 3'ou ...” 

With a tremendous effort, Craig 
dragged himself erect. Clutching 
the high sill, he tried to pull him- 
self up to it. 

The panting serfman heaved and 
boosted. “Hurry! Hi rry — !” 

A final surge. !\ om.entarily, 
Craig sagged on his belly on the 
sill. 

The serf tugged up .he hanging 
legs and swung them ihrough the 
opening. 

From behind Craig came a crash 
of splintering timbers, a ring of 
curses. He threw a dized glance 
back. 

Someone — the serf, perhaps? — 
had slammed shut a hetvy door be- 
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tween this re ar room and the wine- 
shop proper. 

Now its rolt tore loose. The 
door burst inward. One of Zen- 
aor’s men clawed past it, whipping 
up a weapon that might have been 
a pistol. 

The old serf threw him.self upon 
the guardsman. 

Green fire blazed. The serf fell 
back. 

C RAIG dropped from the win- 
dow-sill into an alley. The 
,haze of pain was clearing now. He 
could run again, though his right 
arm still trai ed useless at his side. 

Desperate, a hunted thing, he 
plunged off down the passage. 

More cries behind him. More 
green fire blazing. 

But these ancient alleys were 
like a maze, r, rabbit-warren. Given 
ten seconds’ lead, a man had at 
least a gambler’s chance to lose 
himself, find safety. 

And Craig had ten seconds . . . 
ten seconds a grey-thatched serv- 
ing serf had bought with his own 
life. 

The knowledge brought new sick- 
ness surging tl rough Craig- — a sick- 
ness that drew no fragment from 
the pain of his wounded shoulder. 

But he had no time for thoughts 
or bitterness cr brooding. Not now. 
For him, there were only the shouts 
behind and the blackness of the 
alley. 



Only then, from his backtrail, a 
new sound rose . . . the whisper 
of a roller’s leathery pads spinning 
over the cobbles. 

Craig whirled. 

Running blind, caroming from 
wall to wall as it sped through the 
narrow alley, the sphere raced to- 
wards him. 

Craig threw himself into the an- 
gle of the nearest doorway. 

The sphere missed him by inch- 
es; hurtled on beyond. 

Sweating, shaking, Craig stepped 
out once more. 

But now the shouts came closer 
as guardsmen ran towards him, 
following up the roller. 

Pivoting, Craig stumbled on once 
more. 

Before he had taken a dozen 
steps, the whispering of the roll- 
er drifted to him. 

The sphere was hurtling back 
again. 

Ihinting, Craig wedged himself 
into the chimney-like shaft between 
two buildings. 

Again, the roller passed him. 
The guards’ shouts echoed ever- 
louder. 

It dawned on Craig that the crev- 
ice in which he stood stretched up- 
ward, clear to a tiny wedge of em- 
erald sky. 

At least, up there, there’d be no 
rollers. 

Wincing with pain at each move- 
ment of his wounded arm, bracing 
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himself with feet on one wall, back 
against the oUier, he worked his 
way slowly u[) the shaft. 

The roller again. Guards be- 
low him now. 

Craig held his breath. 

But they passed on without an 
upward glance. Painfully, he work- 
ed his way still higher, till the em- 
erald wedge 'widened into a shining 
vista. 

Then — of a sudden, it seemed— 
he was out on a flat, sagging roof, 
drinking in air in great, greedy 
gulps. 

In the same instant, a .shout 
hammcierl at him. He whirled. 

A guard was running towards 
him across one of the nearby roofs. 
While he watched, another appear- 
ed, then another. 

Ring-like, they surrounded him, 
hemming him in witii a circle of 
death. 

And him with no weapon but the 
rooftop rubble. 

Savagely, he cursed aloud — Zen- 
aor, and Lysor, and the Federation, 
and his job, and duty, and the girl 
called Narla; baron and Baernae, 
Earth-worlris and aliens. 

Why sliould he die here, alone 
and forgotten? 

Yet die he would: he knew that 
now. 

But at least, it would cost them. 

He fumbled up a brick-sized 
stone . . . took his stand against 
the roof-edge, spraddle-legged. 
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The guards closed in — v/arily, 
now, but moving ever clo.ser. 

It was in that moment that the 
shadow fell across him. 

At first Craig thought it was a 
cloud that had drifted between him 
and the twin emerald suns. 

Then he glimpsed tJie guards’ 
faces, and knew it was :iot. 

Dropping to one knee, left arm 
held high to shield his face, he 
stared up at the thing low skim- 
ming towards him. 

It was a disc — a shinirg, circular 
chip somehow .su.spendcd in the 
sky. A man in a Baernae tabard 
balanced litbely on it. 

Now, v/hile Craig wa ched, the 
disc tilted and raced torrards him. 

A guard shouted. As one, he and 
his fellows lunged forward. 

C R.AIG hurled his s:one. By 
more luck than good judgment, 
it caught the foremost guard square 
in the forehead. 

The man went down like an 
a.\c(l ox. His fellows stoii[)eci short. 

In the same instant the disc 
W'hipped round in a tight spiral 
close by Craig’s side. “Get on! 
Flat between my legs ...” The 
rider’s voice rasped ravr and ur- 
gent. 

Craig threw himself aboard. 
Angry cries from the guards. 
Green fire spurting. 

A shout from the diseman: “Hold 
tight!” 
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Barely i:i time, Craig caught the 
disc’s rim. 

For as 1 e did so, the disc’s Bae- 
mae rider shitLod weight sharply. 
With sta tling .suddenness, tliS 
saucer tilted to a forty-five degree 
angle. 

Another shift. The disc cart- 
wheeled n and in a fast spin that 
had Craig clinging with teeth and 
toenails. 

Then the strange craft was 
climbing and spinning at once, fast- 
er and faster. Even the Baemae 
pilot dropped to his knees and 
gripped thr disc's edge. 

They ch'ared the roof . . . peel- 
ed off in a wide arc that carried 
them out and away from the build- 
ing, still climbing. 

The gu trds’ shouts welled to 
a furious chorus of frustration. 
Craig glimpsed more streaks of 
flame. 

But thee burned out far short 
of their target. The disc wheeled 
on, the whole of the ancient Bae- 
mae quarter spread out below it. 

The serf’s fingers dug into 
Craig’s she ulder. He was laughing 
now — a fi( rce, bubbling chortle of 
triumphs. “You see, Earthman? 
These discs will free Lysor of its 
thrice-cursed barons! With your 
aid, Craig Nesom — ” 

Craig st.irted. “You . . . knov/ 
my name — ? ” 

“Did you think I came hers to 
save you l)v mere chance?” The 



diseman chuckled. “No. I was 
your contact, to help lake you to 
Tumek. But Zenaor’.s giumismen 
got to you before me. So 1 stood 
by and waited, in hopes I could 
save you.” 

Craig nodded siowly. “-Then 
you can give me .some :in,‘;wers, 
too — about this whom inisiness.” 
“A few.” The diseman straight- 
ened. “But that can wait till we 
have landed ...” 

Skillfully, he guided the disc off, 
away from the city: lirought it 

d'Owm on a tiny, brush-dotted river 
i.sland. Stepping dear, he helped 
Craig U]:> and gripped his hand. 
“They call me Bukal.” 

“.And you know me already.” 
They both lauj.thed. Then the 
diseman’;; broad, hi'onzed face so- 
bered. “You seek explanations 

“At least, they’d help me,” Craig 
nodded, grinning wryly. 

“Then they must be brief. That 
Zenaor’s a devil. He’ll trace us in 
minutes, on a daylight landing.” 
Biikal kicked the disc. “Do you 
know what this is?” 

Craig eyed it ciiriou.sly. Elat, pol- 
ished, of plastic or metal, it meas- 
ured a good six feet across. Be- 
yond that, he could tell little, .save 
that it had neither moving parts 
nor control equipment, so far- as 
he could see. 

“It flies, and it saved my neck,” 
he said finally. “That’s all I 
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know about it. 

Again, Bukal laughed. A grim 
laugh without mirth. “Then I’ll 
tell you rover. This thing is a 
weapon — a weapon of peace, one 
that can’t kill; yet it’s going to 
break the cursed Kukzubas barons’ 
power forever.” 

“But how — ?” Craig groped for 
words. 

“How does it work, you mean?” 
The bronzed, stocky Bukal chuck- 
led. “Magnetic wave.s — you know 
about them?” 

“Ye.s, after a fashion.” 

“I'hen think of them flowing 
from pole to pole like some great 
river.” 

Craig stared. “You mean — these 
discs of yours ride the current — ?” 
“As chips ride a stream,” the 
other nodded. “The secret lies in 
the alloy’s basic pattern, its mole- 
cular structure. It serves as a fil- 
ter — a trap that catches enough 
wave-power to lift and carry.” 
“And to maneuver — ” 

“You tilt the disc. That breaks 
the flow-pattern.” Shifting, Craig’s 
rescuer peered out through the 
brush that fringed the river’s edge. 
He gestured. “When our visitors 
get closer, I’ll show you.” 

C RAIG followed the Other's 
movement: saw a boatload of 
men in guards’ regalia cutting 
swiftly toward the islet from the 
river’s near shore. 



“They’re quick,” he acknowl- 
edged. And then, prompting: 
“You said discs were weapons.” 
Bukal’s eyes went daik, brood- 
ing. “How much do you know of 
our ways here on Lysor?” 

“Only that you have t’vo groups, 
barons and Baemae — ” 

“Do you know how the barons 
hold their power?” 

“No.” 

“They do it with a Aveapon — a 
barrier ray, thej- call it ” Bukal’s 
mouth had a bitter twist “It sets 
up zones of death around the cities, 
the great estates — binds us to our 
serfdom.” 

“And the discs — ” 

“They give Un a bridge across 
the barrier — a highway to freedom 
to end our thousand years of bond- 
age!” Of a sudden a tight wolf- 
grin wiped the bitterness from Bu- 
kal's broad face. He surged to 
his feet. “Here. Let me show 
you!” 

A cry of excitement rose from 
the guardsmen out on the river. 
The boat arced towards Craig and 
bronzed Bukal. 

The Baemae laughfd aloud. 
Bending, he seized the di.;c and lift- 
ed it on edge. “A'ou see? It is 
light!” 

Craig brought up his own hand 
beneath it. For all it.s size, the 
thing seemed hardly heavier than 
balsa. 

Gesturing him back, Bukal swung 
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the disc ckar of the ground, hold- 
ing it -waist -high, plate-flat. “No-w, 
I spin it ” He whipped it 

round as if its center were mount- 
ed on a pivot, pulling through with 
his right hand, guiding with the 
left. 

The boa;, was almost to the is- 
land now. The guards were ready- 
ing their -\/eapons. 

Faster, till the wave-flow catches 
. . . The disc was spinning like 
a top new, parallel with the 
ground. 

Craig threw a quick glance at 
the guard-Ioat. A trickle of sweat 
rilled dowr. his spine. 

He locked back to Bukal and 
the saucer. 

Suddenly, there w.as the slight- 
est of jerks. The disc seemed to 
vibrate. 

Bukal diopped his hands. For a 
moment the disc hung in the air, 
spinning free. 

And then, incredibly, instead of 
falling, slowly it began to rise! 

Open-mouthed, Craig stared, still 
not quite believing. 

But already, Bukal, was moving. 
Nimbly, ho threw him.self forward, 
flat on the disc. 

The plate stopped spinning. As 
if by magi;, it hung suspended in 
the air, sw lying gently. 

Bukal cl.imbered to his feet, bal- 
ancing on the polished surface as 
a bather might upon a surfboard. 
Tilting skillfully, he sideslipped 



the strange craft down a fraction 
lower. “Get on!” 

Sucking in a breath, Craig slid 
aboard. 

Bare yards away, the boat beach- 
ed. Guards swarmed ashore, curs- 
ing and shouting. 

Nonchalantly, Bukal threw tliem 
a salute, and brought the disc 
round in a lazy, climbing spiral. 

Green fire, falling short. Fuming 
rage, wild curses. 

“You see — ?” The elation of 
triumph rang in Bukal’s voice. 
“It’s the end of the barons. Earth- 
man! How can any barriers hold 
back the Baemae, when with discs 
like this we can sail above them? 
To the south, there’s the whole 
djevoda range and freedom! Al- 
ready, we’ve colonies of our own 
down there, free colonies, spread 
out .so the barons can’t strike at 
them. We’re turning out these 
discs by hundreds — emptying the 
cities, stripping the estates to their 
last serfman — ” 

Frowning, narrow-eyed, Craig 
stared down at the panorama 
.spread out below them, then off to 
the glittering towers of Tornetilan. 

“Why send for me, then?” he 
cut in on the other. “Who’s Tu- 
mek? What made him call for 
kelp from the Federation?” 

The diseman’s face sobered. 
“Why — ?” He shrugged. “That 
I can’t tell you; it’s still Tumek’s 
secret.” 
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“And . . . who is he?” 

“Tumek? Light came back to 
Bukal’s bronzed face. “Call him 
genius: that says it.” 

“But—” 

“A statue-caster by trade.; old, 
now; one of the free Baemae 
craftsmen. These discs — he de- 
vised them. The colonies, too — 
they’re part of his plan.” 

Yet he sent for help ...” Craig’s 
frown deepened. 

“Hc^heard rumors of some new 
scheme of Zenaor’s:” Bukal shift- 
ed, gkanced up into the darken- 
ing sky. Tilting the disc, he crept 
it in towards the outskirts of the 
city’s bleak Baemae quarter. 
“When the green day suns, Boh 
and Koh, .set, and night comes, I’ll 
drop you off near him. He’s hid- 
ing in the shop of a friend, Notal, 
in the Street of Arts, waiting for 
you.” 

Craig nodded slowly. Thought- 
fully, he looked away to the west, 
where the nose of the starship 
showed above the buildings like 
a .slim silver lance-tip. “Good. 
Meantime ...” 

“Yes?” 

“Meantime — ” 

TT was a sentence never finished. 

Suddenly, out of a gap in the 
roof of a ruined building below 
them, a blurred bulky mass vomit- 
ed towards them. Spreading as -it 
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hurtled upward, it stretched into 
loose-patterned cordage. 

Bukal went rigid. “A net- 
gun — ! ” He sideslipped .he disc. 
It careened low over the hovels. 

But green flame speared up in 
their path — a great, roar ng gout 
of it, ten times the size of the blast 
that might come from aiy hand 
weapon. 

Bukal jerked back. The disc 
spun crazily. 

Then they were falling, men and 
disc alike, clinging precariously. 
Barely in time, the craft leveled 
off a fraction, then tilted once 
more to spill both Craig ind Bu- 
kal to the ground, a jarr ng, ten- 
foot fall. 

Guardsmen lunged up fionl cov- 
er, converging upon them. 

Craig lurched to his feet, trying 
to shake the haze fro.m his eyes.- 

But Bukal was ahead c-f him — 
shoving him bodily back into an 
alley. “Run for it, you ool! I’ll 
hold them — ” 

Staggering, half-falling. Craig 
fled into the shadows. 

The starship. That veas the 
answer. If he could on y reach 
the starship! This thing was be- 
yond any one man’s hand ing . . . 

Panting, he crawled up a crum- 
bling stair, searching the skyline 
for some glimpse of the silver prow 
to guide him. 

Then there it was, ofi to the 
west. 
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Craig’s jaw tightened. That slim 
silver era it represented the strength 
of the whole Federation. One word 
from it, and a fleet would come 
roaring down upon Lysor. 

But first, that word must be 
spoken. 

He ph 'a.sed the message in his 
mind: ’‘DETAILS LACKING 

BUT Ni l DOUBT OF ZENAOR 
AGGRESSIVE INTENTIONS AS 
SHOWN IN ATTID.IPTS TO 
KILL E.NVOY ...” 

He sia'tcd to turn, to make his 
rvay back down the stairs. 

But in that instant the sky went 
suddenly bright with a blaze of 
light . . a light so dazzling that 
it left Crr ig blind and shaking, 

A light that centered on the star- 
ship. 

Craig clapped his hands across 
his eyes. A wave of sudden panic 
gripped him. 

Grimly — desperately, almost — 
he fought it down. 

Slowly, hs vision cleared. He 
let his hands fall. 

Then he wished he had not. 

For now the starship’s silver 
prow no longer stool silhouetted 
against tie distant western sky. 
As if by magic, it had vanished, its 
passage marked only by a slowly 
settling dust-smoke haze. 

So this was Zenaor’s answer to 
the Baeriae challenge. He had 
destroyed the Federation starship. 



Craig Nesom stood on Lysor 
alone . . . 

CHAPTER III 

T he Street of Arts. Narrow 
and winding, lined with the 
small, cramped shops of .skilled 
craftsmen who wrought wondrous 
things of wood and leather, glass 
and metal. Here you could buy 
tlie finest filigree of silver . 
paintings on porcelain or [ilastic . . 
figurines carved from djevoda 
tusks . . . fabrics tliat gdinted with 
threiuls of Xumarian thril and 
Odak’s or.slan. 

And here hid Tnniek. 

Tuinek, the statue-caster. Tu- 
mek, the sculptor. 

1’umek. genius of tlie Baemae . . . 
the man who had devised the fly- 
ing disc riiid harnessed the power 
that surged through his world’s 
magnetic waves. 

Yet even Tumek had cringed be- 
fore Zen.'ior’s sadistic .schemings 
and pleaded across a million drals 
of void for Federation aid. 

Now, on Hukal’.s word, he lay in 
hiding here in the shop of his fel- 
low caster Notal, waiting for the 
Federation’s envoy to arrive. 

At least, Craig Nesom hoped so. 
Pausing in the shadows across 
from Notal’s shop, he hesitated 
for a moment, studying the dark- 
ened front with its display of busts 
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tl'T peered out., wan and ghost- 
li'.e, in ihe Itiue nif;ht-sun Roll’s 
(lira light.. 

Sfnnewhcre at tJie back of the 
slrrij), a gleam of yellow flickered. 

So there wa.s really someone 
there. Ti iit-ncrved, Craig started 
forward. 

Only then, off to his right, met- 
al cL'mged on metal. 

Craig froze e.gain. 

More .sounds crept to him . . . 
sounds of shuffling feet, of men in 
movement. 

Silent as any spectre, he drew 
back against the building behind 
hinr . . .slid left along it till he 

was lo.st in the pitch-black angle 
whei'e th(' ne\’t shop joined it. 

The slm Cling feet drew nearer. 
Craig caught the hiss of whisper- 
ing voices. Shapes took form — 
the shapes of men stalking .steal- 
thily, skulking in the shadows. 

Warily, Craig edged forward a 
fraction and peered along the front 
of the shop to his left. 

But here, too, shapes were 
emerging from the murk, A stray 
blue beam gdurted on what might 
have been a wearion. 

Craig slid back into his angle. 

The two groiips met in mid- 
street, scant yards out from him. 
There was a buzz of whispered 
consultation. .Then, silently, both 
groups drew back. The men spread 
out, ranging themselves along the 
wall on his side of the street. 



Craig held his biea'ili. 

But alreadjr one figure was 
shuffling towards hiir, slouching 
against the wall bare inches from 
his shoulder. “A cruse on the 
Baemae and their ploisi'’ the in- 
tn;der muttered. “Ni'ht’s a time 
for wine and wenches, not for 
raiding.” 

Craig grunted wordless affirma- 
tion. 

The stranger turned, peered at 
him. ‘‘Who are you, friend? 
Which company?” And then, in 
sudden shock; “You! You’re not 


With all his might, Craig slash- 
ed a stiff hand-edge across the 
other’s windpipe, his Adam’s apple. 
The man’s voice cut off in mid- 
syllable. 

Craig crashed the lieel of his 
hand up under a stii jbled chin, 
thanking the stars that his shoul- 
der was no longer stiff. The in- 
truder’s head snapped f ack against 
the stonework. Hard. 

Then his knees wer; buckling. 
He started to fall. 

Craig caught him, held him erect. 

In the same instant a whistle 
shrilled. The other shadow-skulk- 
ers leaped forward from their hid- 
ing places, converging rn the shop 
across the street where Fumek had 
his refuge. They made no effort 
at concealment now. There were 
shouts; a splintering crash as the 
door burst in. 
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TCY sweat drenched Craig. Shak- 
^ ing, he eased his unconscious 
prisoner to the ground in the 
shadows of the angle and stripped 
him of the weapon in his belt — 
one of the pisi ol-things that blazed 
green fire. 

Inside Notal’s shop, another door 
went down, (iraig glimpsed strug- 
gling figures ‘ilhouetted against a 
backdrop of yellow light. 

All along ihe street, windows 
swung wide and doors opened. 
Lights flared. Voices rang out in 
a startled babble. 

A man appeared in the entrance 
of the shop before which Craig 
stood, rubbing sleep from his eyes. 
“What—?” 

In three quick steps Craig was 
beside him — jamming the fire-gun 
against his fat belly; shoving him 
back on his own tracks into the 
building; slarriming and bolting 
the door behind them. 

Fear fiared ia the fat man’s but- 
ton eyes. His blubbery face went 
slack. 

“Quiet!” C'aig stabbed the pis- 
tol against him harder. “One 
sound and I kill you!” 

The other’s mouth worked, but 
no words came. He tottered back- 
ward and slumped down onto a 
bench. 

Craig openec the door a crack 
and shot a quick glance out. 

The raiders were leaving Notal’s 
shop now. The\' dragged a captive 



with them, a short, balding man 
whose face showed the wrinkles of 
age. 

Craig turned back to his own 
prisoner. “Who is that?” 

The fat man’s voice shook; “He 
is called . . . Tumek.” 

Tumek . . . 

A chill shook Craig Nesom. 

Across the street, the last of the 
raiders inside the shop paused by 
the display window. Deliberately, 
he picked up one bust after an- 
other and smashed it. The last he 
hurled through the window itself, 
then swaggered out to join the oth- 
ers. Their laughter echoed rau- 
cously. 

Then someone barked a com- 
mand. The laughter ceased. With 
chill efficiency a group fell in, 
formed a double rank facing No- 
tal’s shop. 

Another command. Two of the 
guardsmen caught the prisoner 
by the arms and jerked him for- 
ward, slamming him back hard 
against one of the uprights of the 
shop-front. Then, quick^f, they 
stepped aside. 

Again, the harsh voice of com- 
mand. 

The double rank raised wea- 
pons. 

Inside the shop across the street, 
Craig went rigid. 

Out there, mere feet away, stood 
the man who’d brought him to this 
planet, the Baemae genius, Tumek. 
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Tumek, the one man who could 
tell him the things he so needed 
to know — the baron’s plans; the 
dreams and schemes and power of 
Zenaor. 

Only Tumek stood before a fir- 
ing squad. Ten seconds more 
and he’d be dead. 

Craig acted by instinct, then; 
not logic. 

- Quite coolly, he brought up the 
fire-gun he’d taken from the 
guardsman . . leveled it with grim 
precision at the squad’s command- 
er. 

The man passed some remark 
to Tumek. But the oldster only 
shook his head and stood the 
stralghter, face calm, serene . . . 
almost spiritual. 

Craig corrected his aim a frac- 
tion. 

The firing squad’s commander 
pivoted . . . sucked in air to give 
the final order. 

Craig squeezed the fire-gun’s 
trigger. 

A green shaft of flame lanced 
out. It struck the squad chief 
square in the chest. He slammed 
backward • — ■ face contorted in a 
death’s-head grimace; already top- 
pling. 

The squad seemed to freeze in 
its tracks. Then, as the spell 
broke, one man started to whirl, 
whipping round his own weapon. 

Craig dropped him where he 



stood. 

Chaos descended on the guards- 
men. Frantically, they knged for 
cover. 

^ROUCHED, shadow-3 i 1 e n t, 
Craig slipped from he shop 
and moved through the murk to- 
wards the spot where the prisoner 
had stood, trusting to confi sion and 
the dark to shield him. “Tumek 

Someone roared, “Look out! It’s 
the Earthman!” 

The night turned dazzli ig green 
with fire-blasts. 

Craig dived through the shop’s 
shattered window, skidding across 
the floor on one shoulder. 

A hand clutched his arm. A 
cracked voice choked, “Ciaig Ne- 
som— !” 

Craig twisted. Tumek’.; wrin- 
kled face loomed, a dim blur in 
the gloom. 

“Quick! This way — ” The old 
man twormed towards the rear of 
the building. 

Craig followed. 

Only then a dark figure was ris- 
ing and shouting. A fire-gun blazed, 
close at hand. 

Craig shot back. The looming 
antagonist fell away. 

Old Tumek fell with him. 

Stumbling to his feet, Craig 
heaved up the oldster’s limo body. 
With a strength born of shiier des- 
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peration. heedless of shouts and 
fire-blasts, he lunged on, out the 
w^ar door of the building. 

A guard rose in their path. 

Craig shot him down and charged 
blindly on, deep into the black al- 
ley shad^w.s. 

A thin whi.^per from Tumek: 
“Right . . next cros.spath . . . 
Door . . . unh'K'ked ...” 

Craig veered. In seconds he was 
pushing pa.st a heavy gate . . . eas- 
ing it shut behind him once more. 

The sounds of the guards’ rage 
faded. Gently, Craig lowered Tu- 
mek to the ground. 

An ar rid scent ro.se in his nos- 
trils . . the scent of charred flesh. 
With a shock, be became aware of 
the old Baornac's hoarse, labored 
breathing, 

Numl l_v , he ran cautious fingers 
over the othsi Withered body. 

Tlie le.sh a'-sn); Tumek’s right 
rib-casirg crackled! 

Then, .slowly, the old eyes open- 
ed. The cracked voice spoke, the 
faintest of wliispers: “You . . 
are the Eartlun.an — the Federation 
agent?” 

Mute sick, Craig nodded. 

“Good.” The eyes closed again, 
as if suddenly too lieavy. 

But rnly for a moment: “Earth- 
man ...” 

“Yes.” 

“Ourobos . . . from Xumar — 
they are Zenaor’s weapon.” 



“Ourobos — ?” Craig strained 

clo.se. “Tumek, what are they?” 

“A . . . lifeform. Zenaor's 

daughter can tell you.” The voice 
of the old Baemae grew weaker. 

“Zenaor’s daughter — ! ” 

“Yes. Narla . . 

“But—” 

“Only . . . one weapon . . . 
against ourobos — crystal.” 

“Crystal—?” 

“Ourobos . . ” The old man’s 
face was slack now, his words thick 
and mumbled. It was as if he 
could no longer hear Craig’s ques- 
tions. “Other planets, too . . . not 
just Lysor. That’s . . . why I a.sk- 
ed help. Zenaor . . . dreams of 
conf4uest.” 

“Tumek — ! ” Craig choked. “Tu- 
mek, the crystal — tell me about 
that!” 

But again, he could not know if 
the other even heard. 

“Narla . . . ’’the old man whis- 
pered, “see Narla ...” And 
then: “Disc ... on roof . . . here 

words died in a rattle. 

Muscles tensed in a small 
convulsive movement . . . The 
mouth fell open. The old head 
sagged back. 

Tumek died. 

For a long, long moment, Craig 
Nesom slumped beside him. 

It was no end for genius. Not 
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here, in a dirt-floored hovel off an 
alle\^ 

Only that was death’s way. It 
l)aid no heed to propriety or con- 
^'enience. 

Nor to right, either, nor the 
needs of men. 

Without d’umek, the Baemae 
cause might go down to disa.ster. 
Lord Zenaor could yet live to ful- 
fill liis dream of coric|uest, carve 
hi.s path across tlie universe with 
the ourobos. 

Unless the crystal stopped him. 

“The crystal” — that was all Tii- 
mek had said about it. Not what it 
was, nor how to u.se it. 

But . . . there w.as still Narla. 

Narla, of the cool grey eyes and 
flaxen hair. Narla, who laughed 
and tempted — and then w'ent cold 
with sudden fury. 

Narla, Lord Zenaor’s own daugh- 
ter. 

Tumek had said to sec her. 

Slowly, Craig got up. Stiff, 
.shuffling, weary, he made his way 
to the room’s one slot-like win- 
dow . 

The night outside was brighter 
now, blue with Rob’s chill rays. 
The Kukzubas towers loomed sleek 
and shining, sheer to the very sky. 

And there was the Central Tow- 
er, also; the Tower of Zenaor — 
rising even higher and more stark- 
ly than the rest. 

How' could any man hope to get 



into that grim crypt to talk to 
Narla? Every door would be lock- 
ed, every entrance guarded. 

At least, on the lower levels. 

But higher, perhaps . . . 

Thoughtfully, Craig .rppraised 
the towering structure. 

Invading it would be madness, 
pure and simple. 

And yet, with the stars lip shat- 
tered, what did he have to lose? 

Be,'ide3, Zenaor owed hi n a debt 
. . . a debt that only blood could 
cancel. 

Blood. The blood of '.he star- 
ships crew, and of the Baemae. 
Of Tumek, and a grey- thatched 
serving-serf without a name. 

And on the roof here, Tumek 
had said, a disc lay rear y. 

A disc, and a debt of blood, and 
the Tower of Zenaor. 

And Narla. 

Why was he hestitating:* 

Cold-eyed, tight-lipped. Craig 
Nesom groped towards t ie stair 

CHAPTER IV 

^T^HE disc came down to the roof 
like a drifting feather Step- 
ping from it, Craig paused for a 
moment, staring out with brow fur- 
rowed at the spangled night of 
Torneulan. City of barons or city 
of Baemae, tliere was beauty here 
in this silent moment. 
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Only now was no time for beau- 
ty. I^ ot here, atop Lord Zenaor’s 
sleek, shining fortress tower. 

Craig turned. 

A 5tair-housing rose near one 
edge of the flat, parapeted roof. 
Crossing to it, he kicked out the 
door’s translucent panel. 

Inside, now. The stairwell yawn- 
ed like a black, bottomless pit. 
Silently, Craig crept down the 
steps. 

There was another locked door 
at the bottom — and this one had 
no panel. 

Craig kicked it. 

It held firm. He kicked it 
again — unrestrained, now — and 
again, and again, till the echoes 
rang round him in thunder- 
chorus 

From beyond the portal came 
a beat of running feet. Someone 
fumbled with the door’s handle. 

Craig drew his fire-gun . . . 
waited . . . 

The door opened, a bare inch. 

Craig kicked it with all his 
might. , 

The door burst open. A guard 
reeled back, clutching his face 
where the swinging edge had struck 
him. 

Craig kicked him, too — first in 
the belly; then, when he doubled 
over, in the face. 

The guard crumpled; lay still. 

Craig strode down the hall, try- 



ing doors. But the rooms they 
sealed were empty, unfinished. 

Craig went back to the guard. 

The man was moaning now. His 
fingers dug spasmodically at the 
naked tiles of the floor. 

Dragging him erect, Craig shoved 
him back flat against the wall. 

Slowly, the other’s sagging head 
lifted. The glazed eyes cleared a 
little. 

Craig held his voice cold and 
level: “Where’s Zenaor?” 

“At . . . this hour?” The swol- 
len lips bubbled. “Down — seventh 
level.” 

“And between?” 

“The guest chambers — Lady 
Vydys — her party.” 

“V\'dys ...” Craig paused — 
frowning, searching his memory. 
Where had he heard that name be- 
fore? From Tumek, or Narla? Or 
in a report, while he briefed for this 
mission ? 

He scowled, probing. “Why are 
)mu here, then, when this level's 
empty?” 

“Wh}' — ? With Vydys in the 

tower?” The bloodshot eyes wid- 
ened. “My lord Zenaor loves life. 
He knows better than to trust 
her.” 

The memories came back with 
a rush, if not their source. Vydys 
the Cruel, chief of all Zenaor’s 
rivals! Here, in this tower, tonight! 

Craig drew his lips thin. 
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“Where’s your post, scum?” 

“Below- — force shaft.” The 
guard gestured. “Heard you — 
kicking.” 

Craig stepped aside. “Get back 
to it, then.” He motioned with 
the fire-gun. 

The guard shot him a bleared, 
uncertain glance. Then, shuffling, 
not quite steady, one hand to the 
wall, the man moved ahead of 
Craig down the hall to an alcove 
backed with twin sliding panels. 
Clutching the grip of the one of 
the right, he pushed it back. 

Beyond lay a small, square room 
like a closet, but without floor or 
ceiling. 

The guard stepped across the 
threshold. 

It was as if he had moved out 
onto an invisible platform. Erect, 
motionless, he sank slowly down 
the shaft. 

Craig shot one breath-taking 
glance into the pit, and followed. 

TNSTANTLY, a pulsing vibrance 
seemed to grip and hold him. 
Taut-nerved, he stood rigid, drift- 
ing slowly down against the lift of 
an upward flow of some strange 
current. 

Below him, the guard reached 
out and caught a metal handhold 
jutting from the shaft’s wall, then 
slid back a panel like the one 
above and stepped out into a 



broad hall. 

But where the top level had 
shown stark and bare here lay 
luxury to stagger man s imagina- 
tion. The walls were a shimmering 
tapestry of translucent color. 
Craig’s feet sank into laaltex car- 
peting so thick and soft that it 
was like stepping onto a cloud. 

He gripped the guard’s arm. 
“Now — Vydys! ” 

“This way.” The other turned, 
shuffling ahead. “End chamber 

V 

Craig shifted the fire- gun in his 
hand; laid the butt hard across the 
guard’s head behind the ear. 

The other crumpled to the floor, 
unconscious. Stripping off the 
man’s harness, Craig donned the 
livery himself and lashed his pris- 
oner’s wrists and ankh^s, rolling 
him out of sight behind a long, 
sofa-like seat. 

Then he was at the door, the 
door to the Lady Vydys’ chambers. 

He paused for a momimt, listen- 
ing with his ear against the panel. 

No sound came. 

He gripped the handle . . . turn- 
ed it slowly ... let the weight of 
his shoulder press against the door. 

Ever so slowly, it swung open a 
fraction. Craig peered into the 
living room beyond — a place fully 
as ornate as the corridor, with fur- 
nishings sleekly trimmed in polish- 
ed chromite. 
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Craig slipped inside and closed 
the door behird him. 

On the far side of the room, an- 
other door sto:d open. Noiselessly, 
Craig crossed to it ... looked in- 
to a bedroom. A sleeping-couch, 
all gold and 'vhite, rested against 
the far wall, framed in darkly glint- 
ing mirrors. 

While he watched, the coverlet 
moved. A body shifted. 

Gripping the fire-gun, Craig 
walked warily to the couch-side. 

Black hair ippled against white 
pillows. A sli^ek body twisted — 
sensuous, cat- ike. 

Then the head turned. For the 
first time, Cra g saw the face. 

A woman’s face. The face of 
evil, incarnate, living in the flesh- 
ly form that men called Lady 
Vydys. 

Yet she wa;; lovely. Even here, 
even now, Craig Nesom’s heart 
pKHinded as he looked down on her. 

He rested his weight against a 
chair-arm; raised the fire-gun. 
“Vydys ...” 

She stirred in her sleep. The 
shadow of a frown crossed the love- 
ly face. 

“Vydys!” 

Slowly, the soot-black lashes 
lifted. The c ark eyes opened. 

Craig said softly, “Quiet my 
lady! Don’t make me kill you!” 

She showed no sign of fear — no 
sudden tensing, no quick tremor. 



“You know, of course, that your 
heart will be torn from your body 
for this, carrion.” Her voice was 
low and silky. 

“Will it?" Mirthlessly, Craig 
chuckled. 

Vydys’ black eyes widened. She 
twisted beneath the coverlet. “You 
are no guardsman ! ” And then — 
staring, rocked back with sudden 
shock: “You — the Earthman — !” 

“Yes, the Earthman,” Craig nod- 
ded bleakly. 

“But— what do you want — ?” 
“You know a girl called Narla? 
Zenaor’s daughter?” 

The dark eyes narrowed. “Yes 

“Would you trade me even for 
her?” 

A note of bafflement; a shifting: 
“Trade you — even . . ?” 

“Yes.” Craig leaned forward. 
“I want her, Vydys — and I’ll give 
you Zenaor’s own head for her!” 
Vydys’ hand came up to the ripe 
swell of her bosom. Scarlet lips 
peeled back from small, sharp 
white teeth. “Zenaor’s head — !” 
Again, Craig nodded. He let 
his own lips part in a tight wolf- 
grin. “Let’s talk straight, Vydys. 
You hate Zenaor for his power as 
chief of barons. You know that 
the first safe chance he gets he’ll 
cut your lovely throat.” 

“And so — ?” 

“So your only chance is to get 
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him first — before he finishes the 
Baemae and decides to turn his 
full force on you.” 

Of a sudden an irregularity de- 
veloped in Vydys’ breathing. The 
dark eyes smouldered. “You . . . 
would help me with this, Earth- 
man — ?” 

Wordless, Craig tilted his head 
in affirmation. 

“Now — tonight — ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why? What is your rea- 
son?” 

Craig smiled — a crooked smile. 
“I said I wanted Zenaor’s daugh- 
ter Narla, Vydys. That means 
alive — ^both of us. I’ll need help 
to handle it.” 

'"T^HE last traces of Vydys’ hesi- 
tation vanished. She twisted; 
sat up on the sleeping-couch, her 
face aglow with dark excitement. 

“He is on the seventh level, 
Earthman. If anyone should ques- 
tion, tell him that you carry a 
message to Zenaor for me. Here, 
take this signet — ” She stripped 
a ring set with a carved black gem 
from a slender finger; held it out 
to Craig. 

Not touching it, he said, “I’ve 
got a better idea.” 

Vydys’ smooth brow furrowed, 
ever so slightly. “What — ?” 
“You go with me.” 

She caught her breath. 



“You see?” Craig laughed harsh- 
ly. “The picture changes when 
your neck’s in the noose along with 
mine.” He got up; gestured per- 
emptorily with the fire-gun. “Come 
on!” 

Her nostrils flared. “Aid if I 
will not?” 

Craig paused; brought I is wea- 
pon’s muzzle up, steady and level. 
“A blast from this at close range 
would sear your breasts till they 
crackled, my lady.” 

A quick-drawn breath. Fear 
was in the dark eyes no\/ — fear, 
and . . . something else, something 
strange, hard to define. 

Then, wordless, the wonian slid 
from the bed and pulled on shoes 
and a diaphanous outer garment. 

Craig came close behind her. 
“Time’s short.” 

She shrugged ; leaned against 
him for a moment. “Why do you 
want her, Earthman — that pale 
slut, Narla?” 

Involuntarily, Craig stiffened, 
then stood wooden-faced, unmov- 
ing. “Why does any man want a 
woman, my lady?” 

“A woman — ?” Vydys’ laugh 

held an edge of scorn ... or was 
it fury? “You call that :reature 
a woman, Earthman? There’s wa- 
ter in her veins, not blood!” 

Craig stepped away fr<im her, 
not answering. 

For an instant lines of qjick an- 
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ger slashed Vydys’ face. Then 
the temi)est faded. Together, the 
two of them, they went out through 
the corridor to the force shaft. 
Rode it down in pulsing silence 
to the sei^enth level. Walked echo- 
ing halls where the tension crawl- 
ed like 1 living thing. 

Ahead, an intersection loomed. 
Down the right-hand passage, a 
guard paced slowly. 

Vydys breathed in sharply. 
“There — he watches over Zenaor’s 
chambers!” 

Craig pushed her forward. 

The guard came about, his face 
a bleak mirror of suspicion. His 
hand hovered by his weapon. 

Vydys said, “I seek the Lord 
Zenaor.” 

“At this hour?” Irritation push- 
ed aside distrust. “My lord sleeps.” 

Ever so casually, Craig eased 
closer. 

“Are you sure?” Vydys’ hand 
came up in a helpless, perplexed 
gesture. “They told me — ” 

Craig turned and side-stepped, 
as if to hear them both the better. 

The guard scowled. “Listen — ” 

Craig brought up a hand as if 
to scratch his head — and then, piv- 
oting, .smashed a blow to the 
guard’s temple. 

The man staggered, clawing for 
his “weaDon. 

Craig caught his wrist in both 
hands ; twisted. 



It spun the other around — off 
balance, still staggering. A kick to 
the back of his knees buckled his 
legs. He sprawled flat on his face. 

Then, before Craig could move, 
Vydys threw herself on their fallen 
foeman like a tigress. A slender, 
stilleto-like knife flashed in her 
hand, lancing down into the soft 
hollow at the base of the guard’s 
skull. 

The man’s body jerked once, 
spasmodically, then lay still. 

T rYDYS came to her feet in one 
^ smooth, sinuous motion. She 
was breathing hard. A strange, 
hot light of excitement gleamed in 
her eyes. 

Craig snatched the bloody knife 
out of her hand. “Why did you 

do that? We could have tied him 

)} 

“So that he could talk later?” 
Teeth bared, she laughed, high and 
keening. “No, Earthman! This 
way is better!” 

Craig looked from the dead 
guard to the knife. He could feel 
the hair along the back of his neck 
rising. 

As if reading his thoughts, Vydys 
laughed again — low, this time; 
taunting. “Did you think to find 
me defenseless, Earthman? Me, 
Vydys of Cadilek?” She swayed 
close against him. “You have 
daring, warrior! That is why I 
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came with you; not out of fear.” 

Craig pushed past her. “Come 
on, then — ^before Zenaor’s men 
surprise us.” Bending, he drag- 
ged the dead guard up by the har- 
ness. 

Vydys’ face was a mask, the 
dark eyes unfathomable. She 
turned and pulled back the door’s 
handle. 

The portal swung open. Word- 
less, Craig followed her into the 
room beyond, dragging the corpse 
with him. 

A man’s quarters, these — ;bleak, 
severe, without ostentation. Here 
no mirror walls threw back the 
glint of polished chromoid. The 
raaltex carpeting of the chambers 
above in this room was replaced 
with ostran tile and schalagat. 
Dark leathers gleamed dully 
against the flat contrast of iron- 
grey duroid. 

Cat-like, slim Vydys tiptoed to 
the sleeping chamber’s entry. Her 
breath hissed in the stillness as she 
looked in. 

Taut-nerved, Craig lowered the 
dead guard to the floor. 

But already Vydys was back be- 
side him, slim hand outthrust. “My 
knife!” It was a command. 

Craig stepped past her, not an- 
swering. In his turn, he peered 
through the arch into the other 
chamber. 

Zenaor lay there, sleeping. Yet 



even at rest, the lean, high-boned 
face showed no trace of slackness. 
The muscled hands still curled to 
fists. 

“My knife!” Vydys whispered 
again, close to Craig’s ear. “You 
promised me his head, Earthmanl” 

Craig stared down at her. 

The dark eyes glowed like twin 
coals now, and the skin of her face 
seemed suddenly to have stretched 
tighter, replacing curvfs with 
planes and hollows. The fingers 
that strained towards the dagger 
trembled with a naked urgency, 
somehow obscene, as if in the 
blood-lust of this mon.ent the 
woman’s very soul were sp'ead out 
to the viewer, dark and e\ il. 

Craig turned away . . . looked 
again at the sleeping ZenaDr. 

“Curse you, Earthinan — I” 
Vydys panted. She clawec for the 
knife. 

For an instant their bodies 
strained together in silent druggie. 
Then, suddenly, Vydys ceased to 
writhe and twist. Her body pulsed 
against Craig’s. 

His heart pounded. He clutch- 
ed the woman to him. 

A voice said, “If you move, you 
die!” 

Craig froze. Ever so slowly, he 
brought his head round. 

Narla stood framed agcinst a 
drape-shrouded door to his right. 
She gripped a fire-gun in her 
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hand. 

She -aised her voice before he 
could speak. '‘Fatherl” 

Zenaor came awake wd.h a twist, 
a jerk of covers. The coal-black 
eyes gleamed beneath the heavy 
brows. “So — visitors!” And then, 
to Narla: “My daughter ...” 
“It's nothing. They spoke too 
loudly. I heard them.” 

The fire-gun in her hand stayed 
very steady. 

“You’ll not regret it.” Zenaor 
groped a weapon of his own from 
a stanc by his sleeping-couch. His 
lips set in a thin, mirthless smile. 
“Welcone, Vydys. You come in 
strange company.” 

“He . . . forced me . . .” 

“He forced you!” Mockery 
rang in Zenaor’s harsh laughter. 
And then, the mirth dying: “Wom- 
an, you go back to your chambers. 
Under open guard, this time, with 
every man ordered to kill you if 
you so much as smile at him.” 
V'yd>s’ lovely face flushed. 
“Zenaor, you dare not!” 

“Bec.ause if I do you’ll kill me?” 
Of a sudden Zenaor’s voice echoed 
flat menace. “You’ll try, you 
mean, you bitch — just as you -tried 
here, tonight. And you’ll fail again. 
Only perhaps by then I’ll have less 
need to let you live for the sake 
of Kul zubas unity, and I can 
watch vou writhe and die instead, 
as you should die now!” 



There was silence, then — a taut, 
hate-surging silence. Eyes smould- 
ering, white to the lips, Vydys 
smoothed her gown, her hair. 

'^ENAOR turned to Craig Ne- 
som. “You, Earthman — now 
you, too, shall join ranks with your 
fellows who died in the starship.” 

Craig shrugged. In this time, 
this place, words were wasted. 

“But slowly,” the chief of bar- 
ons continued. “There are many 
things I would ask you — things 
best brought out under torture: 
how you got here, into my cham- 
bers; the plans of the Baemae; 
your relations with Vydys. So, 
you die — but by inches.” 

Craig shrugged again. 

The baron’s eyes narrowed. A 
spark that might have been grim 
mirth lighted behind them. “And 
. . . there is another thing you 
should know ...” He spoke al- 
most softly. “Your serf genius, 
Tumek, sought to defeat me. With 
this.” 

Left-handed, he reached into 
the stand beside the sleeping-couch 
once more, and brought out a flat, 
black case perhaps six inches 
across. His thumb touched a 
spring. The cover flew open. 

A great crystal gleamed on black 
orlon. 

In spite of himself, Craig Ne- 
som went rigid. 
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“You see? It ends here!” Zen- 
aor diuckled. “What it means, 
how the serfs were to uso it against 
the weapon I plan to de'eat them 
with, I do not know. But what- 
ever its purpose, I have it, and its 
maker lies dead.” 

He snapped shut the case, drop- 
ped it back into the stand. Back, 
now, both of you, while I call the 
guards.” 

The pulse in Craig Nesom’s tem- 
ple pounded. Turn'ng, he started 
past Narla towards the door. 

Her grey eyes dodged his. She 
stepped aside, fire-gun lowered. 

“Guards ...” That was Zen- 
aor, at the corn-box. 

Craig stopped breathing, stop- 
ped thinking. Like lightning strik- 
ing, he leaped sidewdse, pivoting — • 
back, behind Narla. 

Zenaor roared a curse. 

But already, Craig was clawdng 
the girl close against him, snatch- 
ing her fire-gun, blazing a flare 
straight at the baron. 

Zenaor dived over the sleeping- 
couch. The fireball seared into 
the wall. 

Craig jammed the gun against 
Narla. “Zenaor! If I die, she 
burns with me!” 

Time stood still. Silence echoed. 

Again Craig lashed out: “Do 

you love her, Zenaor? Do you 
want her to burn?” 

He could hear the rasp of the 
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other's quick-drawn breath. “Curse 
you, Earthman — !” 

“And curse you, Zenaor!” New 
recklessness surged through Craig. 
“Curse you for all the blood you’ve 
shed; your arrogance, y )ur lust 
for power, your cruelty!” And 
then: “Vydys! Bring rie that 
crystal! ” 

Tension. The fire-gun’s muzzle, 
leveling. 

Wordless, the woman o)eyed. 

Craig gripped the jewel-case. 
“I’m leaving now, Zen:, or — and 
Narla goes with me! Wmn your 
guards of that!” 

Silence again, broken only by 
the sound of heavy breathing. 

Craig drew Narla back, tight 
against him, a living shield. Hold- 
ing her close, he backed through 
the exit door. The girl wrs trem- 
bling now. He could leel her 
heart pound. 

Then they were out in the cor- 
ridor once more . . . the san e bleak, 
echoing passageway through which 
he’d come with dark Vydys. 

Only that seemed an eternity 
ago, now. ' 

Jerking the door shut, dragging 
the girl by one wrist, Craig raced 
for the force shaft. S amming 
back the panel on the dcwn-side, 
he jammed it ajar. Then, sliding 
open the other unit, he pul ed Nar- 
la into the lift-current, clo.sed the 
gate behind them, and let go of 
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the hand-hold. 

Together, they surged upward, 
level after level. 

Narli’s face showed pale and 
drawn. “Where . . . are you tak- 
ing me?” 

Craig laughed aloud. His head 
swam, is if he were suddenly 
drunk on danger and recklessness 
and tension. “You’ll see.” 

Overhead, the shaft-cap loom- 
ed closer . . closer They reached 
the top level, hung there, suspend- 
ed. 

Then Craig slid back the panel, 
and they stepped out into the bare, 
echoing hallway’s darkness. Still 
gripping: the girl’s wrist, he groped 
his way up the stairway and out 
onto thj flat top of the tower. 

''T^HE disc still lay where he had 
left it. Far to the west, the 
sky was already turning turquoise, 
Roh’s blue beams dimming. In 
minutes the great green morning 
sun called Boh would climb above 
the far horizon. 

_ Pulling Narla to the edge of the 
roof, Craig peered down. 

Ant-lite, men were moving 
through the street below — spread- 
ing out, forming a cordon. 

“Too bad I’ll have to miss the 
reception.” He chuckled and turn- 
ed back to Narla. “Now; about 
the crystal — ” 

“The itrystal — ?” Her grey eyes 



clouded. “I know nothing of it.” 
Craig stared. “But Tumek said 

“He sent it to me to hold for 
him. That was all. He never told 
me its use.” 

A numbness gripped Craig. 

The girl said, “Besides, even if 
I did know, why should I trust 
you — you, who came as murderers 
come, with that creature Vydys to 
whom only pain is passion?” 

Craig turned on her. “What 
— ?” 

“You held her, did you not? 
Else how could I surprise you — ?” 
“Are you jealous, then — because 
it was she I held, and not you?” 
Narla’s face turned white with 
fury. “Not even a sadat would 
say such a thing!” She jerked 
free of Craig’s hand, beat her small 
fists on his chest. “Go, you rab- 
ble! Leave me! Go back to the 
scum, the Baemae!” 

Craig reached for her hands. 
She jumped back and slapped 
his face. 

The sting of her palm was like 
a trigger. With a curse, he lung- 
ed for her and caught her to him, 
still struggling and flailing. 

“Is this what you want?” Sav- 
agely, brutally, he kissed her. 

Her lips were like ice. Her 
eyes blazed grey fire. “Is that 
quite all, Earthman?” 

Craig sucked in air. “No. Not 
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quite.” Pinioning her arms, once 
again he glanced down at the cor- 
don of guards in the street below. 
“You see . . . you’re going with 
me.” 

“No! ” 

“Yes.” He flashed a tight, hard 
grin. “Without a knowledge of 
how to use Tumek’s crystal, the 
Baemae will need a weapon against 
your father. And what better 
could they find than you, his 
daughter, as a hostage?” 

Shoving her aside, he lifted the 
great disc from the rooftop; spun 
it. 

It jerked . . . caught . . . hover- 
ed. 

“Please, Craig Nesom ...” 
“Please indeed, my lady Narlal 
We’re sailing south this morning — 
away from Torneulan, beyond the 
reach of your father and his cursed 
Kukzubas barons.” 

“You mean—?” 

“Yes! ” Bodily, he lifted her and 
set her on the hovering disc. “We 
are traveling south to the djevoda 
range, and freedom!” 

CHAPl'ER V 

T) ELOW them now stretched roll- 
ing grasslands, mile after green- 
gold mile. Afar, the darker green 
of shrubs and trees marked water- 
holes or fringed the meandering 
streams that glinted in the clear 



white light of Yoh, Lysoi ’s midday 
sun. A fragrance — of flowers, of 
foliage — drifted upward even to 
the disc, high above it all, still glid- 
ing southward. 

A paradise, it was. B jt a para- 
dise apparently without human 
population. Craig still could find 
no sign of habitation — only the 
tiny, moving dots that '»''ere herds 
of some unknown animal grazing. 

Then, off to the west, a thin 
wisp of smoke curled skyward. 

Craig shifted his weight so that 
the disc wheeled toward:; the dis- 
tant streamer. “Narla ...” 

The girl’s blonde hes.d moved 
just a fraction — ^barely »mough to 
tell him that she, too, saw the far- 
off feather. That was all. She 
didn’t speak. 

A little of Craig’s elation left 
him. Again, as a thousand times 
before, he wondered about the slim 
girl crouching on the disc; between 
his feet. 

She was Zenaor’s daughter. 

Yet . . . she had also helped to 
bring him, Craig Nesom, into con- 
tact with the Baemae. 

Whose side was she really on? 

Or did she even know lierself? 

Craig wondered. 

But whatever the an.swer, she 
was here with him, in hi' power — 
his weapon to break her father’s 
grip on Lysor. 

He should have been glad for 
it. It was what he’d sought, the 
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thing he needed to help avenge his 
friends wlio’d died aboard the star- 
ship. Only somehow, now, it 
brought no sense of surging tri- 
umph. li anything, the thing he 
felt was guilt, an ugly gnawing of 
his own conscience because he’d 
forced her to come with him. 

Ahead, a huddle of buildings 
came intC' view below the smoke- 
wisp. 

Craig changed course a fraction. 

The buildings showed clearer 
now — sha cities straggling out behind 
a palisade, across a broad, hill- 
sheltered plain that sloped down 
gently tc a river. For the first 
time, Craig could see people mov- 
ing about. 

He tilted the disc, coasting down 
towards t ie village in a long, loop- 
ing arc. 

But new those below glimpsed 
'the saucers. A flurry of excite- 
ment flared. Fingers pointed. 
Men ran towards the largest of the 
buildings. 

But net for shelter. For sud- 
denly they were back again, out in 
the open, carrying discs. In sec- 
onds a whole company had taken 
to the air. 

Craig banked sharply as they 
raced towards him. 

But a fierce cry rang out from 
above him. He jerked around just 
in time to see a host of other discs 
slashing down out of the blue. 

Then one peeled off, lanced 



closer. Craig glimpsed a lean, half- 
naked body . . .’ bared teeth . . . 
a fierce bronzed face. 

The rider’s arm snaked out. A 
long black whip flicked towards 
Craig. Before he could move, the 
lash twined about his upflung 
wrist. 

The rider above twisted sharply. 
His disc sideslipped away from 

Craig. 

The next instant the Earthman 
was flying through the air, jerked 
clear of his carrier by the whip- 
lash. 

Dimly, he heard Narla scream. 

Then he was swinging free, like 
a plumb-bob on a string. Cold 

sweat drenched him. He clutched 
at the whiplash, clinging to it with 
both hands. 

Now the disc from which he 
hung climbed in slow .spirals, cir- 
cling away from the village. Be- 
hind and below him Craig glimpsed 
Narla, similarly su.spended, swing- 
ing pendulum-like below a second 
saucer. 

The other discs drew in, group- 
ing about the captives in loose for- 
mation. Still climbing, the whole 
flight topped the crest of the hills 
behind the village. 

Here browsed a great herd of the 
animals Craig had seen grazing. 
Sweeping low over them, the discs 
wheeled towards a log stockade 
atop a knoll, hovered above it for 
a moment, and then settled slowly. 
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A T last Craig’s feet touched 
ground inside the stockade. 
Shaking, he sank to. the grass, 
fumbling to free his wrist from the 
whiplash. 

It came free. Scrambling up, he 
stumbled to where Narla lay in a 
crumpled, sobbing heap, and tug- 
ged loose the lash that held her. 

She clung to him, sobbing, her 
whole body shaking. 

Overhead, the discs still hovered 
almost motionless, making no move 
to land. 

Anger flared in Craig. Instead 
of releasing the whip, he surged 
up suddenly, jerking on it with all 
his might. 

The disc from which Narla had 
been suspended tilted sharply. The 
whipman pitched off, arms flailing, 
and sprawled spread-eagled in the 
grass. 

Craig dived onto him before he 
could even catch his breath — pin- 
ning him, gouging at his throat. 

But already the other discs were 
plummeting. Sinewy, work-worn 
hands dragged Craig back. 

Then a bronzed young giant who 
wore a high ceremonial helmet that 
must once have belonged to some 
baron’s guard came striding for- 
ward. “Hold, friend!” He was 
laughing. 

Craig stared. “Bukal!”- 

“No other.” The strapping 
Baemae gripped Craig’s hand. 

“But — the guards — I thought 



you dead.” 

“And so did I, for a while, there.” 
Bukal chuckled. “Bui perhaps 
the gods have marked me to die 
in the pit with Vydys’ rollers. For 
at the last moment somebody stum- 
bled and I made it away through 
the alleys, found a new disc, and 
fled south, here, to my home vil- 
lage.” 

“So I see.” Craig shook his 
head dazedly. 

“As for you, just now, you were 
not recognized in time.” The Bae- 
mae was suddenly apologetic. 
“You’ll not begrudge it that we 
protect our villa, ge? After all, the 
barons have tried a hundred tricks 
to trap us — so now we bring all 
strangers here for scrutiny before 
we pass them on to full fellow- 
ship among us.” 

“Of course not.” Cra g matched 
the other’s grin. “But is this” — 
he gestured to the log walls — 
“much of a prison?” 

Bukal smiled grimly Leading 
Craig to the nearest crevice, he 
pointed out between the togs. “The 
djevoda stand guard for us.” 

“The djevoda — ?” Craig peer- 
ed out. 

They were strange creatures. 
Taller than two men they towered 
— heavy-bodied, six-legged, ele- 
phantine. Great tusks gleamed 
below broad, pig-like snouts. 

“Watch!” Bukal commanded. 

He drew an ornate dagger from 
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his belt-harness as he spoke. 
Catching the sun in its jewels, he 
flashed a beam into the eyes of 
one of the creatures. 

It was as if it were a signal. A 
roar like that of a maddened bull 
burst from the djevoda’s great 
throat. Tiger-fast, avalanchal, it 
lunged u]) the slope of the knoll, 
straight for the stockade. The 
logs rocked under the impact of 
its hurtling body. A great tusk 
tore through a crack, bare inches 
from Craig’s arm. 

The Earthman leaped back, curs- 
ing. 

His bronzed friend laughed 
again. “A wonderful creal re, the 
djevoda. Tons of solid meat, 
ready for the slicing. But defin- 
itely not to be domesticated.” 

“So I see,” Craig agreed, a trifle 
sourly. 

“They charge movement on 
sight,” his guide went on. “Kill- 
ing them, save from directly above, 
takes a deal of doing. So, they 
roam these southern plains by hun- 
dreds. That’s why this range was 
never settled, till Tumek gave the 
flying disc to the Baemae. But 
overhead, we’re safe from them. 
We can herd them with our whips 
like cattk , or kill them at will with 
a bolt at the base of the brain. 
They feed us, clothe us, protect us, 
give us freedom ...” He broke 
off. “But I talk too much of our 
own affairs. Tell me, how did 



you escape — and what of Tumek?” 

Craig said, “Tumek ... is 
dead.” 

The laughter left the bronzed 
man’s face. “Tumek dead — !” 
He cursed aloud. “How did it 
happen ? ” 

Briefly, Craig told him . . . show- 
ed him the crystal . . . mentioned 
the ourobos. 

Only one thing did he leave out. 

Narla. 

He didn’t know why. It made 
no sense, even to him. 

Yet somehow, he could not bring 
himself to reveal her lineage . . . 
tell how she came to be here, put 
her forward in the role of hostage. 

T>UKAL was frowning when 
Craig finished. “There’s too 
much here I don’t understand,” 
he grunted. “Ourobos are not of 
Lysor, but of our sister-planet, 
Xumar — a loathesome, crawling 
horror beyond man’s controlling. 
Innoculations with a rare oil will 
repel them, but no one has ever 
found a way to kill them. If Zen- 
aor were mad enough to firing 
them here, to Lysor ...” He 
shuddered and left his sentence 
hanging. 

“And the crystal — ?” Craig 
displayed it. 

Again, the other shook his head. 
“For alt I know, it might as well 
be nothing but a lamp-lens.” He 
straightened, thin-lipped. “But at 
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least we’ll make our masters pay 
for Tumek! This very nightl” 
Pivoting as he spoke, he strode 
back towards the waiting discmen. 
“These two” — he gestured to Craig 
and Narla — “they are accepted. 
Take them to the village.” 

Only then did it dawn on Craig 
that the Baemae had asked not a 
question about the girl. 

But there was little time for 
pondering on that. The men spun 
their discs; helped Earthman and 
girl to board them. The ground, 
the stockade, fell away. 

Then the hills, too, lay behind, 
and they were gliding down beyond 
the palisade, into the village. 

A withered crone led Craig and 
Narla to a hut. “Rest here, war- 
rior — you and your woman. To- 
morrow will be time enough to 
think of work and duty.” 

She left them, then, closing the 
door behind her as she departed. 

Silence echoed through the room. 
Wordless, Craig turned to leave. 

But Narla’s voice stopped him; 
“Wait, Craig Nesom ...” 

He swung round. “What — ?” 
She said, “You didn’t tell them 
that I was Zenaor’s daughter. You 
let them believe I was your wom- 
an.” A note of strain, of puzzle- 
ment, crept into her tone. “Why, 
Earthman? Why?” 

Craig shrugged. “What point 
was there? Did it matter?” 
“Yes, Craig.” The grey eyes 



were thoughtful now. “Yes, it 
matters very much. You brought 
me here to use as a weapon against 
my father — yet now you keep my 
secret. Why?” 

Craig shrugged again, not speak- 
ing. 

“Because Zenaor’s daughter 
would have received a different 
welcome, Craig; so very different. 
You know that, surely.” 

He nodded slowly. “Y<;s, I knew 
it.” 

“Then why — ?” 

“Because there’s been too much 
of blood and killing.” He lashed 
out the words in sudden fury, out 
of all proportion. “I wouldn’t 
turn in a dog to be tor.mented ...” 

The girl came to him, through 
the shadows, till she was close . . . 
so very close. “Then ... it was 
not for anything that you felt to- 
wards me that you saved me?” 

She swayed as she spoke — sway- 
ed forward, against him. He could 
■feel the slow beat of her heart, the 
measured pressure of her breath- 
ing. The fragrance of her hair 
rose in his nostrils. 

“No,” he said. “Nc. There 
was nothing.” 

For a long, long moment she 
stood still, not moving. Then, very 
softly, she said, “You lie, Craig 
Nesom! ” 

Something inside Craig let go 
like a taut spring snapping. “Damn 
you — !” .he choked, and crushed 
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her to him, hard against him. 

She came willingly, body warm 
and vibrant; eyes closed, lips 
parted. 

Red lips . . . softer than any 
dream of Vydys. 

Craig drank deep of them. 

Then, at last, the kiss was end- 
ed. They stood there, breathing 
hard, clinging to each other in the 
semi-darkness; and Narla said, 
“They spoke truly, Craig Nesom. 
I am — will always be — your wom- 
an.” 

He kissed her again, then, while 
a knot drew tight in his belly, and 
his throal swelled, and his eyes 
stung. 

But all .he could whi.sper was 
“Narla . . Narla ...” 

Outside someone knocked on 
the door. 

Craig stiffened; straightened. 
“What is it?” 

“It’s me Bukal. Roh’s coming 
up. Would you raid with us?” 

Craig hoked at Narla. 

Pain w.rs in her eyes, but her 
voice stajed steady: “Your life’s 
your own, voyager. And . . . I’ll 
be waiting.” 

Craig called, “I’m coming, Bu- 
kal!” 

They k ssed again, and then he 
left her, striding out into the pale 
green ligh; of the ebbing day. 

/^VER by the disc-shed, men 
'^were working — stacking the sau- 



cers one upon the other till they 
formed neat cylinders, each half- 
a-dozen discs high. 

Laughing, bronzed Bukal ges- 
tured to them. “You see, Craig? 
The.se are our weapons! Why 
should we kill, when we can hurt 
the cursed barons worse by send- 
ing their serfs through the skies 
to fi'eedom?” 

Craig nodded. 

Another man came up. “We’re 
ready, Bukal.” 

“Good!” The Baemae leader 
strode to the shed and caught up 
a disc. “Here, Craig. Lend a 
hand ! ” 

Following his lead, Craig drag- 
ged a single saucer out into the 
open and spun it till it hovered on 
the wave- force. 

“Now lash it fast atop a unit.” 

Moving the saucer to the near- 
est pile, Craig tied it down. A 
tilt — a shove — and all .seven sau- 
cers took the air. 

A man scrambled aboard each 
cylinder as it ro.se. 

“North, now!” cried Bukal. 
“We’ll see how the Lady Vydys 
likes running her estates without 
the Baemae!” 

Vydys—! 

Dark loveliness, rising from a 
dead guard’s corpse with her knife 
still dripping blood. 

Craig shuddered. 

Only then they were rising, 
circling, and there was no time for 
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thoughts or shudders. High through 
the emerald sky they flashed while 
the hills fell away and the village 
vanished. Koh’s green ball sank 
from sight beyond the horizon. 
Roh climbed afar, tinting Lysor’s 
fields all blue and purple. 

And still they raced north, the 
night wind whipping at hair and 
garments. 

Then, far below, a black line 
scarred the gra.sslands. Craig 
caught a faint shout: “The bar- 
rier! ” 

Again, he was above the land 
of the Kukzubas barons. 

Ahead, the stocky Bukal waved 
a sweeping signal. Discs slipped 
earthward. 

Another signal. They dropped 
lower . . . lower . . . came at last 
to ground in the shadow of a grove 
of great sefopp trees. 

Out of the murk, the dim figure 
of a burly man hurried towards 
them. “Thank the gods, you’ve 
come! ” 

Craig could see Bukal stiffen. 
“Why? Ts there trouble?” 

“Is there anything but trouble?” 
the other shot back, hoarse-voiced. 
“Someone betrayed your contact 
man to the Lady Vydys when she 
arrived back from Torneulan this 
morning. He died by her own 
hand in the torture chambers.” 

Bukal cursed. “Did he talk?” 

“Would I be here if he had?” 
the burly man snarled back. He 



scrubbed his palms on the front of 
his loose Baemae tabard. “The 
others are waiting for me to bring 
the word of your coming.” 

“Then get them!” 

The burly man vanishe d into the 
shadows. 

Bukal pivoted back tc> his help- 
ers. “Hurry! Unlash the saucers!” 
In seconds, the cargci of discs 
was spread out. .Mready, more 
men from the estate shuffled from 
the grove’s blackness. 

Then the burly man, too, return- 
ed. “All here,” he grumed. 

Bukal shot a quick glance 
around. “No women — ?” 

“No.” The man shifi.ed. “We 
thought you’d want fighters.” 
“Fighters — ?” Bukal stiffened. 
“What do you mean? V’hy would 
we need fighters?” 

The burly one fumbled. “Why 
... to meet Zenaor’s raiding party 

"Raiders—!” 

“Yes. Had you no warning?” 
The informer choked or his own 
spittle. “Vydys herself brought 
••the word. Last night an alien 
from another system stole Zenaor’s 
daughter and disced south with 
her. Now Zenaor swearj. — ” 

Bukal swung round, tyes blaz- 
ing. “Earthman! Is this true?” 
Numbly, Craig nodded. 

“That girl ! Zenaor’s own daugh- 
ter!” Bukal choked with fury. 
“You brought her to our village! 
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You gav3 no warning 1” 

Craig held his voice chill: “So? 
Could you ask for a better hos- 
tage?” 

“No. Not if we had known. 
But now — ” Bukal broke off and 
whirled round. “You”^ — this to 
the burly man — “take your people 
and heaci south to protect our vil- 
lage. T le rest of us will run the 
barrier and try to intercept the 
raiders. As for you, alien” — he 
turned bick to Craig, eyes hot and 
scornful — “you’ll go south also. 
But as ]irisoner, not one of us.” 
Craig looked ■ to the others; 
searched their faces. 

Their eyes held no mercy. 

“All r'ght, you. Come on!” The 
burly man started towards Craig. 

C RAIG whipped up his fire-gun 
and laid the barrel hard along 
the other’s temple. 

The man slumped to the ground. 
Craig said tightly, “To hell with 
the lot o:' you ! I’m no man’s pris- 
oner! ” 

“Curse you, alien!” Bukal took 
a quick step forward. 

Craig leveled the fire-gun at the 
flat, broiized belly. 

Bukal halted. 

Craig flicked the weapon’s muz- 
zle to the nearest of the Baemae. 
“You! Spin me a disc!” 

Seconds stretched to eternity. 
Then the^ man’s eyes fell. Word- 
less, he .shuffled through the echo- 



ing silence, tilted up a disc, and 
whipped it round. 

The magnetic currents caught 
it; held it, hovering. 

Craig vaulted aboard it. 

“Death’s waiting for the man that 
follows ...” 

He threw his weight to one side, 
then back again. Rocking, the 
saucer swirled upward. 

Again he tilted; sent it careen- 
ing around the far end of the line 
of trees. 

Behind him, Bukal shouted an 
order. There was a rusli of feet, 
a flurry of movement. 

Craig leaned far out, so that the 
disc almost doubled on its course, 
sliding back on the other side of 
the masking sefopp trees. Then, 
dropping it swiftly back to the 
ground, he leaped off and dragged 
it into the shadows. 

Saucers sped pa.st the end of the 
grove, riders and discs alike sil- 
houetted dimly against the blue- 
black sky. Craig • crept deeper in- 
to the undergrowth, flat on his 
belly. 

More aching tension. More sec- 
onds dragging by, turning into 
minutes. 

Then discs swept down again. 
Craig heard someone rasp, “He’s 
gone, Bukal. We couldn’t spot 
him.” And then Bukal, cursing: 
“We can’t wait any longer. Not 
with Zenaor prowling.” 

Again, discs tilted sky.vard. All 
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of them, this time. 

Silence once more, broken only 
by the whisper of breeze and trees, 
the chirp of insects. 

Craig crept back to his own sau- 
cer and wheeled it out into the 
open. Ten seconds later he, too, 
was climbing into Lysor’s dark 
night sky. 

Climbing — to what end, with ev- 
ery man’s hand against him? Bu- 
kal or Zenaor, Baemae or barons, 
one and all sought his blood. 

All but Narla. 

Somehow, he had to reach her. 

Grim, tight-lipped, he set a 
course southeast, veering just far 
enough north of the village so that 
he might pass Vydys’ serfs unde- 
tected. Their very numbers might 
slow them. There was at least a 
bare chance that a lone man might 
reach Narla ahead of them. 

Only then, as he sped on, he 
caught a sound. 

He hesitated, straining his ears. 

The noise came again — a muf- 
fled, rhythmic clanking. 

Craig veered a fraction; raced 
towards the sound. 

"DELOW Craig, dots appeared 
against the blue-grey shimmer 
of the grasslands . . . dots that 
crawled- grimly, steadily southward. 

He knew, then — knew what the 
dots meant, and the clanking. A 
chill ran through him. 

These were heavy vehicles in 



SI 

motion! This was Zenaor’s col- 
umn, grinding towards the village. 
They’d passed the barrier far 
ahead of Bukal. 

And Vydys’ serfs would never 
stand a chance against their pow- 
er, their numbers. 

That left it up to him. 

Only what could one man do? 

Cursing, Craig circled far ahead 
of the raiders — searching the roll- 
ing hills below, praying for some 
miracle of terrain, some inspira- 
tion. 

But no miracle came. There 
were only the grasslands, ;he great 
straggling herds of the djevoda. 

The djevoda — ! 

Craig came up short. Here was 
his miracle! Here his allies! 

Sideslipping his disc in a flash- 
ing arc, he surveyed the ground 
beyond the column. 

The vehicles were follosving the 
low ground, moving towards a pass 
of sorts in the hills that sprawled 
east and west 'across theii path. 

Craig raced south again. A long 
way south, till at last he passed 
above the distant range and swept 
down on its far side. 

How long did he have? An hour? 
Or only half that? 

A knot of djevoda moved rest- 
lessly as his disc’s shadow fell 
across them. 

Craig slashed back closer. 

Rumbling their irritation, the 
huge, ungainly beasts turned west, 
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drifting towards the pass. 

Craig searched out another, 
larger group and turned it, too. 
Then a lother. Another. 

Across the hills, Zenaor’s column 
was creeping closer. Sweat rilled 
down C raig's back. He crowded 
his growing herd of djevoda hard- 
er. 

The beasts were angry now — bel- 
lowing their rage through the still- 
ness of the night; lunging at him, 
tusks high, when he swept too 
close. 

If he should slip or fall — ! He 
shuddered. 

Then the first of the creatures 
began to funnel into the mouth 
of the pass. Craig raced his saucer 
back, moving up others to press in 
■behind he leaders. 

Now, again, the clanking of 
Zenaor’s carriers drifted to Craig. 
He maneuvered his disc in a tight 
spiral — climbing, climbing. 

The grasslands fell away below 
him. The range spread out like 
a problem in tactics set on a sand 
table: here were the djevoda, strag- 
gling into the pass. Beyond the 
hills, Zenaor’s column twisted to- 
wards them, snake-like, as if has- 
tening t'3 join battle. 

Already, the lead vehicles were 
swinging south into the. rift. 

Craig plummeted down ahead of 
the first djevoda. 

Roaring, they fell back. 

The Earthman raced away in a 



monstrous circle — driving in the 
beasts, crowding them together in 
a milling herd that numbered hun- 
dreds. 

The column was in the pass now, 
hurrying forward faster, as if its 
commanders realized the danger 
of such close quarters. 

Craig rounded up the last strag- 
gling djevoda . . . hovered just 
above and beyond them, waiting. 

T^OWN the pass, lights gleamed. 

Drifting dust set Craig to 
coughing. The rumble and clank- 
ing echoed like distant thunder. 

Craig dropped to one knee on 
his disc; brought out his fire-gun. 

The approaching lights shone • 
brighter. A beam sprayed across 
the first of the djevoda. 

The creatures’ great, tu.sked 
snout-heads lowered. Huge feet 
churned up choking clouds of dust. 

Craig held his breath. 

The lead carrier rocked over a 
bump. Metal clanged on metal. 
The lights flashed into the djevo- 
das’ eyes. 

It was a signal. With a deaf- 
ening roar, a djevoda lunged for- 
ward. 

The carrier’s brakes screamed. 

But already the mountainous 
beast was thundering down upon 
it. Like an avalanche of flesh and 
bone, it crashed into the vehicle. 
Screams clashed with the shriek of 
rending metal. 
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Craig blazed with the fire-gun at 
the packed, elephantine mass of an- 
imated death below him. 

Bellowing with rage and pain, 
the whole herd swept forward — on 
into the pass, following the al- 
ready-charging leaders. 

More carriers braked and crash- 
ed into each other. 

Then the herd was upon them, 
.smashing at them. Green fire 
seared through the night, mingling 
with the crashing thunder of, some 
other, heavier weapon. Craig 
glimp.sed a djevoda torn asunder 
in mid-stride, its six massive legs 
gone suddenly limp and sprawling. 

But no human power could stop 
that hurtling, murderous t^dal 
wave of flesh. Through the whole 
column the djevodas raged — 
crushing carriers, overturning them, 
stomping them to masses of shape- 
less metal. 

At the far end of the pass, the 
last of the vehicles wheeled about 
in blind, desperate haste. Engines 
roaring, they raced for the safety 
of the open grasslands. 

Only then, flashing shapes 
lanced down out of the skies to 
the north. Men dropped from 
discs onto carrier-tops, clamping 
their capes across the vision-slits. 

Vehicles ground to a halt. Crews 
stumbled out, hands high in panic 
and surrender. 

Craig surged to his feet; sent 
his own disc climbing. 



Too late. For now saucers 
hung above him, too, hemming 
him in . . . saucers ridden by Bu- 
kal's lean, bronzed raiders. 

And there was Bukal. 

“Craig, friend — !” he shouted. 
“Hold, Craig Nesom!” 

Craig stood rigid atop his disc. 

But then the other was beside 
him, waving and laughing. “Can 
you forgive me, Craig? AVithout 
this blow you’ve struck, without the 
firing-sounds to guide us, we’d 
never have caught up w th this 
column.” 

“.\nd -. . . Narla— ?” 

Bukal swept the whole .sl:y with 
his ge.sture. “Go to her, Earth- 
man I After this night’s work I’d 
even give you Zenaor!” 

He signaled as he spoke. The 
discs above Craig moved aside. 

His throat all at once tco tight 
to .speak, Craig waved ba:k and 
spiraled his own disc upward. 

But as he did so, another sau- 
cer swept down — a saucer ridden 
by a woman he’d never S(en be- 
fore. a woman with an ancuished, 
strain-straut face. “Alien!” Her 
voice broke ragged. “Where is 
Bukal?” 

“Here, T’clar!” He glided up be- 
side her. “What is it? Is there 
trouble?” 

“The village — ” Again her 
voice broke, and for a moment 
Craig thought she was going to 
faint. Then, rallying, she burst 
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out, “Bukal, the men from the es- 
tate of Lady Vydys — ” 

“Yes, l'’dar — ?” 

“They were her guards, not of 
the Baemae.” 

A numb horror gripped Craig. 
He hardly heard the rush of words 
between them. 

But ... he had to know. 

He blurted: “The woman who 
was with me — Narla — ” 

And th(;n, the answer: “Alien, it 
was she tliey came for. Now they 
are gone again — and she is with 
them!” 

CHAPTER VI 

TVyTORMNG. Pale green morn- 
ing, and the vast estate of 
dark Vydys the Cruel. 

Bukal begged, “Give it up, Craig 
Nesom. There is no hope. Be- 
sides, this is between the Kukzu- 
bas, the tarons. Vydys seized your 
Narla only as a weapon against 
Lord Zenaor. She w:ill not harm 
her.” 

Craig cursed him. 

The bronzed Baemae’s lips drew 
thin. “V'hat would you have us 
do, then, alien? Throw our discs 
against her defenses? Gut our- 
selves on her guards’ weapons?” 

Bleakly, Craig stared up at the 
shining ramparts. Bitterness seeth- 
ed in him. 

And yet . . . was it his right to 
be bitter? These were brave men, 



dedicated to the Baemae’s fight 
against the barons. But Narla 
was not of them. The things she 
meant to him lay between two 
only. 

He said, “Forgive me, Bukal. 
You and your people — you have 
troubles enough. I could not give 
you more.” 

“Then what—?” 

“I’ll go alone.” 

The hot light left Bukal’s eyes. 
He gripped the Earthman’s arm. 
“No, Craig—” 

“Yes, Bukal.” Craig pulled free 
of the other’s hand. 

“But—” 

Of a sudden Craig was weary of 
argument, of empty phrases. Tilt- 
ing his disc, he raced away from 
the Baemae leader, skimming out 
as the swallow swoops, straight for 
the gates of Vydys’ shaft-like Tow- 
er of Cadilek. 

But green fire blazed from the 
port-slots. Veering sharply, Craig 
sp>ed away again, climbing along 
the wall in the shelter of the angle 
bastion. 

Then he had topped the lowest 
level’s battlements. Leveling off, 
he glided across the roof to a point 
beyond the central obelisk where 
none could see him. 

There, at last, he brought his 
disc to rest. 

But no attack from above would 
baffle Vydys. Not after that night 
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of blood of Torneulan. 

Ignoring the roof-ports, Craig 
crossed quickly to the parapet 
along the rear wall. A coil of 
rope, stripped from his waist, gave 
him a line down. In seconds he 
was upton the ground. 

Fire-gun in hand, then, he moved 
along the wall to a deep-set, shrub- 
bery-shrouded postern. 

The door opened at his first 
pressure. A dim-lit, stone-walled 
corridor loomed, inviting. 

An invitation to death, perhaps 
• • • 

Cat-footed, Craig slipped inside 
. . . stood taut and breathless, 
waiting. 

But no sound came, no .sign of 
guards or trouble. 

Craig’s scalp prickled. This was 
too pat, too easy. 

But trap or jiot, here lay his 
only chance at Vydys, his only 
hope of reaching Narla. 

Shadow-silent, he moved down 
the hallway to twin kresh-wood 
doors, one set on each side of the 
passage. 

Craig pressed each in turn. But 
they were locked; they would not 
budge. 

Raw-nerved, he moved on again. 

Now came a short stair, leading 
down. At the bottom, a heavy 
door barred the passage. 

Walking softly, the Earthman 
descended.- Reached for the door. 



TT swung wide before hi; even 
touched it. Light blazed, so 
bright he fell back a step), half- 
blinded. A voice said, “Welcome, 
Craig Nesom!” 

The voice of Vydys. 

Craig pivoted. 

But now, behind hin, the 
kresh-wood doors had opened. 
Guards stood at the ready, wea- 
pons poised. 

Craig faced the light again. 

It shone like a dazzling wall. 
Even shielding his eyes, Craig 
could see nothing for its brilliance. 

Vydys’ voice commanded, “Come 
forward, alien! I would not harm 
you.” 

He sucked in a breath; stepped 
across the threshold. 

Hands shot out . . . seized him 
. . . held him helpless wh le they 
wrenched away his fire-gun and 
his dagger. 

Then, incredibly, Vydys v/as say- 
ing, “Away, guards! Leave us.” 
And he was free again and stum- 
bling forward, the door slimming 
shut behind him. 

Groping, he drew himself erect; 
turned, searching for the v/oman. 

But still there was only the blaz- 
ing silver light, dazzling him to 
blindness. Her laughter rippled 
out of nowhere, a sound ro sting 
him to important fury. 

He lashed out: “How long do I 
stand here, woman? Do you fear 
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to face me?” 

“Fear you — -?” She laughed 
again, and now there was a new 
note in her voice, an element he 
could ni t name or place. “No, war- 
rior, I do not fear you.” 

Even as she spoke, the dazzling 
light was fading. Like a wall dis- 
solving, the veil of its brilliance fell 
awaj^ 

Vydy:; stood before Craig, high 
on a dfis. 

Blinking, he stared up at her. 

The ripe lips curved into a smile. 
Sinuous cat-graceful, she moved 
towards him, sleek silvery body- 
sheath .shimmering as she descend- 
ed. “"Vou see, Earthman? I told 
you I c id not fear you.” 

He stared down into the mid- 
night eyes, black and unfathom- 
able as the void itself. “Then 
what— ■=” 

The scarlet lips parted. She 
swaved against him. “Kiss me, 
alien ! ” 

Involuntarily, Craig stiffened. 
“What—!” 

The woman laughed softly. “Is 
it so strange a concept, alien? Am 
I so oi l, so drab, so ugly?” 

Craig could find no -words. 

“We are as one in so many ways, 
Craig N’^esom,’" dark X^ydys went 
on. “Fear is not in us, nor yet 
mercy. We know what it m-'^ans 
to .strike with daring. Both of us 
hold ruthle.ss to our hatred for 
Lo'rd Zenaor.” 



Still Craig did not move. “And 
becau.se we both hate Zenaor, I 
should kiss you?” 

“If we stand together, we can 
defeat him.” The dark eyes half 
mocked, half measured. “Some say 
that pain is my only passion. That 
is not true. I love also as a woman. 
There are men, Kukzubas barons, 
who would sell their souls for my 
embrace.” 

“Then why not give it?” 

“Why — ?” The throaty laughter 
rippled. “Because they desire me 
does not mean I want them. Earth- 
ling. I seek a man of blood and 
iron as well as passion — a cham- 
pion to aid me again.st Zenaor.” 

In spite of himself, Craig smiled 
thinly. “Some nu'ght call that a 
tribute. To me, it seems left- 
handed.” 

XL-dys frowned, ever .so slightly. 
“I do not understand you, alien. 
Would it be .such ])iinishm°nt to 
sit beside me, ruling Lysor?” And 
then, eager aga’n: “For we can do 
it, 'vith your valor and the weapon 
the'’ SHV vou received from the one 
called Tumek.” 

“The weapon — !” 

“Yes. A crystal, to win power 
even over the Xumarian ourobos 
m_\' spies say Zenaor plans to u.se 
against the Baemae. You have it, 
do you not?” 

QHE drew closer as she spoke. 

Her hands slid over him. 
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touched the jewel-case where it lay 
flat against his body. Before he 
could stop her, she had it out and 
open. 

“So — I This is the thing! A 

pretty bauble ...” 

Craig didn’t answer. 

“How do you use it, alien?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” The smooth 
face stiffened. “Or ... is it that 
you won’t tell me?” 

Craig shrugged. “Have it as 
you want it.” 

For an instant the woman’s nos- 
trils flared. Then, once again, 
she was close to him — her breasts, 
her body, smooth and firm against 
him. “Please, Earthman! Do not 
make me believe that you are one 
of those who can love no woman!” 

Craig held his silence. 

A flush came to Vydys’ dark, 
lovely face. Slie stepped back, 
eyes bright with anger. “Is it an- 
other, then — that blonde hag, Nar- 
la?” 

Craig’s fists clenched. His shoul- 
ders stiffened. 

“It is, then! You’d scorn me 
tor her!” Vydys’ scarlet lips 
peeled back. “Very well! You 
shall have her — as soon as you give 
me the secret of the crystal!” 

Sweat came to Craig Nesor’; 
forehead. “I can’t tell you wliat 
I don’t know.” 

“You leave me little choice, 
then.” Vydys was almost purring. 



“I must have protection against 
Zenaor and his ourobos. Unless 
you share the crystal’s seciet with 
me, I shall be forced to sell the 
wench back to her father or tan- 
agree oil to drive off the slime- 
monsters.” 

Dry-lipped, Craig said, “So be 
it.” 

“But I had such pleasan . fanta- 
sies of how I would amuse myself 
with her in my torture chambers!” 
V}'dys’ eyes grew wide and dole- 
ful. “There are so many things 
that one can try! And a young, 
nubile girl may live for houis . . . ” 

Craig bit down hard to keep from 
shuddering. 

“But since you will not help me 
— ” Vydys sighed, turned walk- 
ed up the dais. “At leas;, your 
death shall entertain my favorites.” 

Craig would have lunged for her, 
then. 

But she struck a great gong 
sharply. Instantly, the dazzling 
light-wall blazed forth to shield 
Ijer. Guards leaped from rowhere 
to seize the Earthman. Their blows 
made his head ring. 

“To the pit with him!” Vydys 
cried shrilly. “To the pit!’’ 

Craig’s world resolved nto a 
nightmare of dank corridors and 
blows and blackness. 

Then, suddenly, he w'as in the 
open once again, tottering on the 
rim of a deep, walled trench that 
ran about a side-shaft of the Vydys’ 
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tower like a sort of moat. 

“Look down, alienl” 

Blear-eyed, Craig stared down 
into the pit. 

Great tusks Speared up at him. 
The bellow of an enraged djevoda 
rang in his ears. 

Vydys said, “You and your Bae- 
mae friends are said to be clever 
with the;o creatures, alien. Espe- 
cially with a whip.” She turned 
to one of her retinue. “Give him 
the lashl” 

The man brought out a long 
Baemae whip and handed it to 
Craig. 

“Down with him!” 

In seconds, Craig swung into the 
moat at the end of a rope-loop. 

He was still staggering when the 
djevoda charged, thundering its 
rage. 

Craig lashed out with the whip. 

But without avail. The sting- 
ing lash brought a new roar of 
fury from the great creature. Sav- 
agely, it lunged again. 

T) ARELY in time, Craig leaped 
out of the way. Desperately, 
he ran through the trench in search 
of some exit, some chance for es- 
cape. 

There was none. 

Again the djevoda charged. 

Once more Craig sidestepped in 
the nick of time. 

Above him, on the pit’s rim, 
Vydys laughed her silvery, sadis- 



tic laugh. 

Hate surged through the Earth- 
man . . . hate mingled with fear. 

Was he to die here — tusked high 
into the air; trampled under the 
great hammer-feet? 

If at least the hell-bitch above 
only could die with him — I 

He fell back to the moat’s far 
edge . . . but not at the djevoda. 
No. Higher, this time. Higher — 
and straight at Vydysl 

The long lash slashed through 
the air. Almost lazily, it seemed, 
it drifted. The snapper lifted . . . 
curled . . . wrapped round Vydys’ 
slim waist. 

She screamed, then. 

Too late. Because now Craig 
was surging back on the whipstock 
with all his strength, a savage jerk. 

The woman lurched forward, 
across the parapet. Down the steep 
face she slid, straight into the 
trench. 

Along the rim, tumult erupted. 
Guards shouted. Serfs raced this 
way and that. Fire-guns blazed 
down at the djevoda. A ladder ap- 
peared, shoved down from above. 

Dropping the whipstock, Craig 
lunged for the ladder. 

A guard was scrambling down it. 
Catching him from behind, Craig 
! mcked him sprawling. When an- 
otiier head appeared above the 
parapet, Craig butted low, not 
slowing. 

Blood — ^blows — violence. A race 
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for the postern. As from afar, 
Craig caught the echo of Vydys’ 
scream: “The alien! Stop him!” 

So she still lived . . . 

More guards. Veering, Craig 
darted through the nearest door 
and pounded through a maze of 
echoing corridors and stairways. 

If only he could reach the roof, 
his saucer . . . 

Locked doors. Dead-end hall- 
ways. Men racing towards him. 

Craig sprinted towards a win- 
dow. 

Below lay the outer grounds. 

Craig leaped. 

As he did so, a familiar shadow 
swooped low — the shadow of a 
disc. 

Bukal. He brought the disc 
down in a fast sideslip. “Quick. — I” 

Craig dived onto the saucer. 

Then they were climbing — up, 
away from Vydys’ Tower of Cadi- 
lek, away from guards and clench- 
ed fists and shouted imprecations. 

Still panting, Craig said, “That 
was close, Bukal. Thanks.” 

Bukal didn’t answer. 

Craig craned round, peered up 
at him. “Bukall What’s the 
matter?” 

The bronzed face stayed bleak 
and bitter. “It is the end, Earth- 
man,” he answered heavily. “The 
end of my pec^le and their dream 
of freedom.” 

“The end — ?” Staring, Craig 
fought down a numbness. “You 



don’t mean — ?” 

“Yes.” Bukal’s sla;ih-mouth 
twisted. “Zenaor has cairied out 
his threat. In a hundred spots 
south of the barrier, the ourobos 
are unleashed against us I” 

CHAPTER VII 

"D ESTLESSLY, the djevodas 
lumbered through the grass- 
lands — a large herd, numbering 
over half a hundred. 

A tension seemed to hang about 
the creatures. Great sncut-heads 
lifted as if sniffing the morning 
breeze, then lowered again, swing- 
ing to and fro, watchful and surly. 

“You see?” Bukal clipped. “They 
sense that today they are the hunt- 
ed, not the hunters. 

Frowning, Craig nodded 

“Come now. The nearest of the 
places we seek is farther south.” 

Craig tilted his disc, Ibllowing 
Bukal as the Baemae leader skim- 
med his own saucer away, high 
above the ranges. 

Below them, another herd ap- 
peared. Another. 

Bukal shouted, “Observe, Craig 
NesomI They move north — all of 
them ! ” 

The Earthmen stared. Bukal’s 
words were true. The scene be- 
low was like some vast migration — 
a sudden shift that turned the be- 
hemoths ever northward towards 
the barrier that separated this free 
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land from the tyranny of the Kuk- 
zubas barons. 

Too, these new herds were mov- 
ing faster, hardly pausing to tusk 
up the rich roots on whidi the 
monsters :ed. 

They crossed a river. Bukal 
drifted his disc in close, to Craig’s. 
“Watch, now. From here on 
we may find ourobos.” 

Even as he spoke, a wild scream 
of rage, ol terror, rose from a dis- 
tant group of the djevoda. 

“Quick — !” Bukal raced ahead. 

Cra'g followed, sweeping low be- 
hind him. 

Then they were above the mon- 
strous se.vtupeds — hovering, peer- 
ing. Craig glimpsed grey move- 
ment amidst the green-gold grass- 
clumps . . a shimmering as of 

slime that crawled and eddied. He 
started to glide lower. 

“No — !” Bukal cried. “Stop, 
Craig! Don’t chance it!” 

There could be no mistaking 
the urgency of his tone. Discing 
higher, Ciaig studied the ground 
below in careful detail. 

Now it dawned on him that more 
than one grey splotch showed. 
Here lay another; there, two more. 
Like wate', they seemed to seep 
across the land in slithering ten- 
drils. 

The djevodas were bunching 
now, cro^vding together. Their 
great feet hammered at the earth. 
They tusked up clods in sudden 



furies. 

Bukal hung close. “You see? 
They are surrounded.” His voice 
was bitter. 

It was true. Everywhere, grey 
patches hemmed in the djevoda. 
While Craig watched, they linked 
and joined, eddying together . . . 
grew larger, larger, till they lay 
on the range like a sodden, ever- 
spreading blanket. 

The djevodas stomped and paw- 
ed. Rage echoed in their roaring 
bellows . . . rage, and something 
more, something close akin to 
panic. 

The grey took on new thickness. 
As if feeding on the very air it- 
self, it piled in glistening layers. 

''T^HEN, rippling in Boh’s green 
glow, a tendril crept from the 
mass, slithering through the grass 
towards the djevodas. 

Slowly . . . slowly . . . 

It touched a great foot . . . curl- 
ed about the ankle. 

Still unaware, the djevoda start- 
ed to turn. 

The .slime swirled about the foot 
— clinging, holding. 

The djevoda’s bellow went shrill 
with terror. Aware of the danger 
now, it lunged savagely. 

The foot tore free. 

But now panic was upon the 
giant sextuped. Roaring, it charged 
across the clear space, straight into 
the mass of circling grey. 
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Its fellows followed. 

Like a hideous grey wave, the 
slime swept in upon them — miring 
them, surging high onto their lum- 
bering bodies. 

The djevodas screamed and 
slashed and struggled. 

But it was as if they were wal- 
lowing in quicksand. Each lunge, 
each tu.sk-slash, only brought the 
grey tide rolling higher. Splatter- 
ing, each grey patch grew as it 
touched its quarry. In bare sec- 
onds the wave-thing engulfed the 
struggling giants. 

The last scream died, swallowed 
up in the grey death of the ouro- 
bos. Folds of slime rippled over 
final, paroxysmal spasms. 

Shuddering, Craig whipped his 
disc into a tight, climbing spiral. 
The breeze was suddenly chill upon 
him, and he retched till his quiver- 
ing stomach emptied. 

Grim-faced, Bukal hovered be- 
side him. “A pretty picture, is it 
not?” 

Craig couldn’t answer. 

“So it goes everywhere across 
the grasslands. Like a tide, the 
ourobos sweep over the south, 
pausing and gathering only long 
enough to kill, then spreading out 
once more in ever-greater numbers 
. . . ” His voice trailed off. 

“But — is there nothing — ?” 

“ — Nothing that will stop them? 
No.” Bukal’s Jaw jutted, hard 
and angry. “No, Craig. Nothing. 



Our people learned that long ago, 
on Xumar, the ourobos’ home, plan- 
et. Tanagree oil injections will 
render man distasteful ;o them; 
otherwise even the barons’ military 
stations there would have had to 
be abandoned.” 

“Then — the oil — ” 

“They do not like it; taat is all. 
It doesn’t harm them.” 

“Oh.” 

“Already, our villages are emp- 
tying. By tomorrow the whole of 
the free Baemae will be crowded 
close along the border. The day 
after — who knows?” 

Craig frowned. “Turner thought 
he had an answer.” 

Bukal’s face didn’t change. “Tu- 
mek lies in his grave, and Vydys 
holds his crystal.” His bitterness 
ate like acid. 

Craig had no words. Silently, 
he stared away, off across the roll- 
ing southern grasslands. 

Was there no solution anywhere 
to this monstrous scheme of Zen- 
aor’s? Would other planets go 
down before it like the Baemae? 
And his own life . . . must he re- 
sign himself to defeat arid death? 
Was that to be his destiny, the 
end of his assignment hei'e on Ly- 
sor? 

Bleakly, he wondered. 

Then, afar off, a moving speck 
appeared, racing through the sky. 
Craig stiffened. “Bukal ...” 
The Baemae shaded lis eyes. 
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“A disc,” he clipped, tight-lipped. 
“More trouble ...” 

Together, Lysorian and Earth- 
man lanced towards the approach- 
ing saucer. 

Then it was close at hand, and 
Craig could hardly believe his 
eyes. For a woman rode it — a 
slim, young girl with golden hair 
that rippled and shimmered in the 
sunlight. 

“Narla — !” he choked. “Narla!” 
She swept close, then, and they 
grounded 1heir discs on a knoll and 
she was in his arms again, laugh- 
ing and crying at once. 



pUSHING her back at last, 
Craig held her at arm’s length, 
feasting his eyes upon her. For 
today she was a different Narla. 
Her heavy Kukzubas cape was 
gone, replaced by the scanty scar- 
let halter and paneled belt of the 
free Baemae. A fire-gun hung at 
her hip, a jeweled ceremonial dag- 
ger across her thigh, and she car- 
ried one of the long black whips 
with which Bukal’s men herded the 
djevoda. 



Laughing, she pirouetted. “You 
see, Craig i* This time I come as 
one of you, not Zenaor’s kidnap- 
ped daughter.” 

Craig nodded. “Yes, I see. But 
— ^what of your father? How did 
you get here?” 

A shadow crossed the lovely 



face. But the girl’s grey eyes 
stayed clear, her voice steady. 
“Once, Craig Nesom, I told you 
that I was — would ever be — your 
woman. That is what brought me 
here; that only. My father took 
me from Vydys, yes, trading tan- 
agree oil for my life. But he 
could not hold me. Not when you 
stood here, fighting with the Bae- 
mae.. I fled from the Central 
Tower to an old friend among the 
Baemae. She gave me this garb 
and saucer, and told me where to 
find you. So, now” — she shrug- 
ged smooth shoulders — “I am here, 
to stand beside you.” 

Wordless, unable to speak, Craig 
again embraced her. 

Only then Bukal was talking, 
breaking in upon them. “The our- 
obos come closer,” he clipjDed. 
“There’s no time to waste. My 
people need me.” 

Spinning their discs, the three 
took to the air and ranged north 
till they reached the river and the 
village. 

The village. Tension crawled 
through it now, lined on every face, 
reflected in every movement. Men, 
women, children — they crowded 
round as the trio stepped from 
their discs. 

Bukal searched the frightened 
faces. “What is it?” 

“New nests of ourobos!” a man 
burst out; and another croaked. 
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“Already, the djevodas are in 
flight. By tonight — •” 

He broke off. There was no 
need to say more. 

“Then ... we have no choice.” 
Bukal shrugged, bronzed shoulders 
heavy. “We must join the others 
along the barrier.” 

“Must we?” This from a wom- 
an. “Must we, Bukal — when we 
hold Zenaor’s daughter as our 
prisoner?” 

Taut silence echoed, sudden as 
summer thunder. 

Frowning, Bukal looked down 
at tlie speaker. “What nonsense 
— ?” he began. 

But a man shoved forward and 
cut in upon him: “No nonsense, 
Bukal!” he flashed fiercely. “All 
morning, the amplifiers have been 
blaring across the barrier. Zenaor 
says he’ll leave us free, safe from 
the ourobos, in trade for this 
wench and her alien lover!” 

More echoing silence. More vi- 
brant tension. 

Then Bukal snapped, “Enough 
of this drivel! Zenaor’s daughter 
or not, this girl’s cast her lot with 
us. As for Craig Nesom — ” 

From one side, a rawboned, 
ape-like discman smashed a blow 
to the back of Bukal’s head. The 
leader spilled to the ground. 

Like wolves, the crowd surged 
forward. 

Craig drove a fist into the face 
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of the man who’d struck Bukal; 
lashed a kick to the groir of an- 
other, beside him. 

Then green fire blazed, a blast 
that seared between him and the 
Baemae. 

The crowd stopped shcrt; fell 
back. 

Fire-gun in hand, bronzi;d body 
glistening, Bukal lurched to his 
feet. Blood dripped from his ear- 
lobe. “You scum, would you buy 
your lives with treason?” 

No one moved. No one spoke. 

“Craig 

The Earthman shifted to his 
friend’s side in one quick move- 
ment. “Yes, Bukal.” 

The Baemae chief’s eyes stayed 
on the crowd, his finger ’ight on 
the fire-gun’s trigger. Face a bleak, 
expressionless mask, he .said, “I 
see that I can no longer control 
my people. But at least you need 
not suffer for it. Take Narla and 
go!” 

Wordless, Craig nodded. The 
girl beside him, he backed to the 
nearest discs. 

^"T^HE Baemae fell back before 
him. He could feel their 
eyes on his back as he spun the 
saucers. Their hate surg3d over 
him like the magnetic waves on 
which the discs lifted. 

Into the air again, risi;ig . . . 
passing over palisades and circling 
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hills, racing a^i^ay northwest to- 
wards the barons’ barrier. 

Where could they go? What 
would they do: 

Bleakly, Craig mulled dark 
thoughts. He was glad that she 
kept her own council, till he saw 
her brush at her eyes and knew she 
was crying. 

Yet what so ace could anyone 
offer her in this nightmare? 

Now other vi lages passed below 
them. Grey folds ringed one, glis- 
tening in Yoh’s white light as they 
closed in upon t. 

Craig closed his ears to the 
screams of the doomed and sent 
his disc hurtling faster. 

Then the black line of the bar- 
rier loomed ahead. The blare of 
amplifiers rose faintly. 

Craig turned. “Hover here 
awhile, while I "econnoiter.” 

Mutely, Narli nodded. He sped 
away. 

More villages, more djevoda, 
more grey patches. The amplifiers, 
bellowing: “Bring in my daugh- 
ter, Baemae! Bring in my daugh- 
ter and the alien!” 

.,No refuge. 

Craig circled back. 

Only now, two discs swayed 
where one had hung before. And 
one was sweep ing down on the 
other. 

On Narla. 

Craig whipped his own saucer 



higher, and then higher. 

A man in high-fronted metal 
helmet rode the second disc, 
the one that was gliding down 
'tow^ards the girl. While Craig 
watched, he swung out his long 
black djevoda whip . . . tilted 
his disc till it^plummeted like a 
sp>eeding arrow. 

Craig raced towards them. 

Now Narla, too, saw the stran- 
ger. She tried to tilt her saucer. 

But the man in the helmet pan- 
caked his disc down, level . . . 
swung the whip. The lash curled 
round Narla’s wrist. 

She jerked b^ck in a panic. Tot- 
tered. 

Then her disc tilted and she 
was sliding — falling — 

Craig careened his own carrier 
down. 

The stranger’s head came round. 
He clawed for the fire-gun in his 
belt-holster. 

Craig shifted sharply. His disc’s 
edge dropped. Before Narla’s at- 
tacker could twist or duck, the 
edge hit him. 

He bounced backward, out into 
empty air, flailing wildly. The 
handle of his whip sang by Craig’s 
head. 

With a desperate lunge, the 
Earthman caught it . . . clung to 
it while Narla swung in a wide arc 
beneath him. 

The stranger’s scream died in 
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the thud of his body striking. 

Sweat-drenched, gasping, Craig 
maneuvered his own disc down till 
Narla’s feet were on the ground 
once more. Another moment, and 
he was stumbling to her, hugging 
her shaking body to his. “My 
darling . . . my darling ...” 

How long did they stand so? An 
hour? A minute? 

Only then, at last, they were no 
longer shaking. Once more, Craig 
could taste her lips and smell her 
fragrance and feel the softness of 
her hair as it rippled like ripe 
rangeland grasses. 

But with that consciousness 
came other things — a far-off 
scream ... a panic-straut knot of 
djevoda, fleeing . . .the faint, rank 
distant scent of the ourobos. 

Away, beyond the barrier, the 
amplifier bellowed, “Give up my 
daughter, Baemae! Give up my 
daughter and the alien!” 

"VT.ARLA’S cheek was soft 
^ against Craig’s . . . softer than 
any satin. He kissed her eyes . . . 
tasted the salt of the tears that 
welled from them. 

His Narla, crying. 

Again the amplifier roared its 
message; “Give up my daughter, 
Baemae! That is the price of life! 
Give up my daughter and the 
alien! ” 

Bleakly, Craig turned and look- 



ed back across the grasslands. 

No longer were they a serfman’s 
refuge. Not now. Not with the 
ourobos’ slime upon them 

A flurry of movement caught 
his eye. Faintly, he heard djevoda 
bellow panic. 

The panic that came with the 
ourobos. The same kind that 
turned free Baemae into wolves, 
hunting down his Narla. 

“If you do not give them up. I’ll 
know my daughter’s dead and you 
will die with her!” the amplifier 
shrieked. “Give her up, Baemae! 
Give her up and live! Why should 
you care what happens to the alien, 
NesomS” 

Why indeed? 

Tight-lipped, Craig pivoted. 

His thoughts must hav^e shown 
on his face, or in his eyes. Narla 
clung to him — grey eyes tear-filled, 
lips aquiver. “No, Craig! No!” 

He held her to him fcr a mo- 
ment. 

Hoarse shouts. Djevoda scream- 
ing. Rippling eddies, grey and 
obscene, amid the green -gold of 
the grasslands. 

“Give them up, Baemae! Give 
them up or die!” 

Craig said, “It doesn’t matter, 
Narla. Not really. I’ve fought 
and I’ve lost, and a man has to 
play the cards fate deals him. But 
there’s no reason for thi; others, 
the Baemae, to die with me. Not 
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if there’s even the slimmest chance 
for them to live if I surrender. As 
for you, your father wants you 
back, that’s all. He’ll never harm 
you.” 

She was still sobbing as he lifted 
her ontc the saucer . . . 

CHAPTER VIII 

''T^HE Central Tower of Torneu- 
Ian, the Tower of Zenaor. 
Hard-faced guards. Echoing pas- 
sageways. The bleak metal and 
leather sf Zenaor’s private cham- 
bers. 

And l^enaor. 

The Lord Zenaor, high chief of 
all Kukzubas barons. 

The han face was set in cruel 
lines nov, the jet eyes narrowed 
to black diamonds beneath their 
heavy brows. 

“So, alien ...” His voice rasp- 
ed, thiclr with menace. “At last 
you come to me, begging for mer- 
cy—” 

“Mercy? From you?” Craig 
Nesom shrugged in spite of the 
guards’ restraining hands, the 
shackles. “No, Zenaor. I beg 
nothing of you, neither life nor 
lenience. The things I’ve done 
I’d do again. I’ve given up only 
to stop this senseless slaughter.”- 

“An dtruistic gesture, alien,” 
Zenaor chuckled. “But a trifle 
late.” 



He rose as he spoke and stepped 
to a paneled wall behind his seat. 
A carved section slid back at his 
touch, revealing a bleak, compact 
laboratory chamber. 

A transparent, closet-sized cubi- 
cle stood on a stand in the com- 
partment’s center ... a cubicle 
whose every inch and crack and 
crevice seethed and eddied with 
the swdrling grey slime of ourobos. 

In spite of himself, Craig Ne- 
som stiffened; caught the whisper 
of Narla’s quick-drawn breath. 

Zenaor pivoted, still chuckling. 
“You see, alien? Here we have 
ourobos ! ” 

Craig nodded slowly. 

“And what is the ourobos?” Zen- 
aor was gloating now, caught up 
in the excitement of his own rev- 
elation. “It is what your science 
would term a thallophyte, Earth- 
man — a semi-intelligent thallo- 
phyte, a sort of deadly, highly-mo- 
bile fungus for which no specific 
has been discovered!” 

“A fungus— I” 

“Yes, alien! That’s why no 
weapon prevails against it! Blast 
it, even with fire, and still asexu- 
al spores fly out, each to form the 
nucleus for another of its kind, a 
new ourobos!” 

Craig’s lips were dry. His voice 
shook. “Then — this planet, Ly- 
sor — ” 

“Lysor is doomed, you mean?” 
Triumph rang in the chief barons’ 
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voice. “Indeed it is, alien! Now 
that I’ve brought the ourobos from 
Xumar, nothing can stop them! 
Your sacrifice is wasted! There’s 
barely enough tanagree oil to treat 
a handful of our barons!” 

Craig choked. “No, Zenaor! 
Not even you could doom a whole 
race — ” 

But Zenaor still was speaking: 
“This is my answer to the free 
Baemae, Earthman! They wanted 
Lysor — they shall have it! As for 
the rest of us — ; my friends among 
the Kukzubas, a few loyal serf- 
men — I have ships already ramped 
to take us off to Odak, third plan- 
et of our system.” 

Craig stood numb, unable to 
move or speak. 

So now, at last, he knew the 
truth — the secret behind Zenaor’s 
dark dream of conquest. 

Only now was too late. Now 
was a nonexistent second between 
the moment of the chief of barons’ 
flight and the time when he’d lay 
down his challenge to a hundred, 
a thousand, other planets, backed 
by the horrid, devastating threat of 
the ourobos. 

And Narla — 

OLOWLY, desolately, Craig turn- 
^ ed to look at her ... to see 
again the helpless anguish stamped 
on her lovely, horror-blanched face. 

“Now you look to my daughter 
for solace, Earthman?” Again, 



it was Zenaor sj>eaking. “You seek 
to drown the bitterness of death 
and failure in the knowledge that 
she, at least, will live because you 
came in and surrendered?” 

New tendrils fluttered in Craig 
Nesom’s belly. He swing back; 
stared at his lean, merciless cap- 
tor. 

“Shall I tell you more, alien — 
another thing you did net know?” 
The chief of barons bared his teeth 
in a grin that belonged on a bleach- 
ing skull. He leaned forward, 
voice dropping lower: “Though I 
raised her as such, Narla is not 
my daughter!” 

The very walls rang w th shock. 
Even the cold-eyed guards went 
rigid. 

Zenaor said: “Her father was of 
the Baemae, alien — and I lusted af- 
ter the Baemae wife whc bore his 
daughter, Narla. So I ;lew him, 
and took wife and child alike into 
my harem.” 

“Father — Zenaor . . ” Nar- 

la’s poise was cracking. 

Ruthlessly, the other piessed on: 
“She is not of my blood, alien. No 
ties coerce me to forgive her treas- 
on. So she dies here with you — 
with you, and all my enemies, 
Baemae or baron!” 

A madness seized Craig Nesom. 
Savagely, he hurled himsslf at his 
tormentor. 

But the guards were too quick, 
too strong. Brutally, th;y jerked 
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him back. 

He writhed hdpless, raging. 

Only then a voice — a woman’s 
voice, low and gentle as the hiss 
of the asp is gentle: “Your ene- 
mies, Zenaor — li!;e me, perhaps?” 

Craig went ri;’id. The guards, 
too; Zenaor; Nala. 

A hanging moved aside. Dark 
Vydys the Cruel stood framed in 
a doorway — fire- 51m in hand, liv- 
eried warriors behind her. 

“Vydys — !” Zenaor’s color was 
draining. 

The woman laughed softly. 
“Surely, my lord, my coming does 
not surprise you? By way of a 
test, I injected ;.ome of the fluid 
you gave me int') a serfman, then 
sent him out to neet the ourobos. 
But they swallowed him up as they 
would any other, so I came here 
to discuss it.” Airily, she gestured. 
“Of course, there was some small 
difficulty with your men at the 
gates. My troops had to slay them 

J) 

Zenaor sucked in air. 

Vydys said, “Your plans for the 
spaceships — they please me. The 
fleet shall blast for Odak accord- 
ing to schedule.” A pause. A 
cat’s smile. “Of course, you’ll not 
be with it. It’s better that you 
stay here with the Baemae.” 

“Vydys, in the name of our an- 
cestors — our common blood as 
Kukzubas — ” 

“I remember it, Zenaor. You 



shall not stand unprotected.” 
Vydys brought a flat object from 
beneath her waist-cape, tossed it 
onto a table. “Here. I leave you 
this weapon.” 

It was the jewel-box that held 
Tumek’s crystal. 

Zenaor’s fists clenched. “Curse 
you, Vydys — ! ” 

She turned away as if he had 
not spoken. Smiling at Craig, she 
purred, “A last chance for you, 
Earthling. Would you join me?” 

Craig’s eyes met Narla’s. Then, 
quietly, he said, “You know my 
answer, Vydys.” 

Her face contorted. “Die, then, 
you fool!” 

She started to turn back to Zen- 
aor. 

Only then, incredibly, a fire-gun 
was in his hand, too, whipping up 
from beneath his scarlet cloalc. 

They fired together. 

Vydys screamed in the same 
instant. For the fraction of a 
second green flame seemed to en- 
velope her. A great black char- 
scar spread across her naked belly. 

She tottered. Her guards lunged 
forward. 

But already Zenaor was leaping 
into the laboratory chamber. Head- 
long, he dived for the transparent 
cubicle in the center and wrenched 
its hatch open. 

T IKE a wave of slime, the our- 

' obos belched forth, spilling 
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across the floor in a hideous, writh- 
ing blot. 

The foremost of Vydys’ charging 
guards screamed and tried to stop. 

Too late. He pitched into the 
fungous tide; screamed just once 
more. 

A bubbling scream . . . 

The room erupted into chaos. 
Alike, Vydys’ men and Zenaor’s 
fled in shrieking panic. 

Craig thrust a foot across one’s 
path; snatched a fire-gun as the 
man fell sprawling. 

The room was empty, then . . . 
empty save for dead Vydys and her 
guard, and Zenaor, and Narla, and 
Craig Nesom. 

And the ourobos. 

Coolly, Zenaor stood his ground 
beside the cubicle. Ourobos swept 
in close about his feet, then eddied 
back. They would not touch him. 

He laughed: gestured. “You 

see, alien? The tanagree oil is 
in my veins; they will not touch 
me. But you ...” He laughed 
again. 

Craig said, “Much good may it 
do you Zenaor. A corpse is a 
corpse, even if the worms won’t 
eat it.” 

He raised the fire-gun. 

Zenaor’s laughter died. He half- 
turned. “Wait, Earthman — ” 

He whipped up his own weapon. 

Craig fired. 

Zenaor died. 

Then Narla was in the Earth- 
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man’s arms again, heedless of the 
ourobos’ creeping tendrils. “So 
we die, Craig Nesom. But at 
least we die together.” 

Craig held her close. “No, Nar- 
la.” 

“No — ?” He could feel her body 
stiffen. “But — what — ?” 

“I said no, Narla. We don’t 
die. Neither of us.” 

She stared at him. 

He said, “Don’t you see? The 
ourobos — they’re thallo])hytes. 
That’s the answer.” Anc then, 
when she still showed no compre- 
hension: “Tuniek knew. That’s 
why he said his crystal was the 
only weapon that would stop them. 
And Bukal hit it right — by acci- 
dent — when he looked at the thing 
and said it might as well be a 
lamp-lens.” 

“Craig, I don’t understand — ” 

“I’ll show you.” Pushing the 
girl back, Craig took the jewel-case 
from the table where Vydys had 
tossed it and crossed to the nearest 
lamp ... carefully replaced the 
focus prism with the crystal. 

The beam sprayed out, all green 
and purple. 

Tilting the lamp, Craig brought 
it to bear on the encrcaching 
slime of the ourobos. 

Before his and Narla’s very 
eyes, the creatures shriveled. The 
grey wave drew back. 

Craig clipped, “This crystal con- 
centrates some ray that’s deadly to 
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the ourobos, just as on my world 
quartz glass le ,s ultraviolet pass. 
That was Tumok’s secret. Some- 
how, he discovered Zenaor’s plans 
and then workfd out this answer. 

Now, Baemae craftsmen can 
duplicate the formula and produce 
crystals by the thousands. It means 
the end of the ourobos.” 



He moved the light. More grey 
slime dried to sticky viscuous 
blackness. 

Then, arm in arm, together, he 
and Narla walked out into Yoh’s 
bright noonday light, shining 
down on the free-world-to-be of 
Lysor. 

The End 
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would have apoplexy. 

My title was “A Glimpse Into 
the Future,” and I still remember 
how it opened: “The five thousand 
years slipped by like a dream. 
There was a moment of floating 
motionless in l black void, silent 
as the tomb. Then ...” 

That principal deserved a lot of 
credit. He could adjust to defeat. 
He read the script in full and then 
drummed on his desk with a pen- 
cil for five minutes while I looked 
at the ceiling. Finally, in a voice 
oddly constrained, he suggested 
some minor revisions and shooed 
me out of his cffice. 

After the oration had been de- 
livered the following night, half 
the townsfolk who heard it wagged 
their heads and opined that Spring- 



er boy would never amount to a 
damn. The other half wagged 
their heads back and said no, that’s 
just about what he would amount 
to. 

And now, almost a quarter cen- 
tury later, I sometimes wonder if 
perhaps both weren’t right. 

Newspapering got me in the 
years that followed. From school 
reporter to printer’s devil to as- 
sistant editor on the Millheim 
(Pa.) Journal, linotype operator on 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
copy reader on the Springfield Re- 
publican, advertising salesman on 
the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Expon- 
ent-Telegram and the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise-Journal, compos- 
ing room foreman on the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate, ad opera- 
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tor on the Hollywood Citizen- 
News. There were other papers, 
other jobs, some in circulation and 
promotion, some proofreading, re- 
porting, cartooning and columning. 

In 1950, with a nod from Arthur 
J. Cox and A. E. van Vogt, I met 
Forry Ackerman. The science fic- 
tion field was booming and new 
writers seemed to be breaking in 
every day, so I opened up the old 
typewriter again. My first two 
stories missed fire. Forry sold the 
third one to your host, IMAGINA- 
TION ; my next story was anthol- 
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ogized, and since then I’ve had no 
cause for complaint. 

As of right now I must force 
myself not to think about new 
story ideas. If I let myself drift 
for five minutes I have to jot down 
another one, and my Plot & Idea 
File is already crammed wi ;h more 
material than I’ll be able to develop 
in the next five years. The prin- 
cipal problem at the moment is 
finding sufficient time to devote 
to said developing. 

« 

— Sherwood Springer 






Rocket To Freedom 



Earth had been devastated in a final war 
leaving a few pitiful survivors. The plan was — 
build civilization again. The question — where? 



C ORTW RIGHT, walking 
along the top of the stockade, 
had to strain his eyes in the 
intermittant moonlight for signs of 
movement outside the wall. He 
was glad when he heard Samoka, 
his relief, making his way towards 
him. Samoki shuddered. 

‘•Cold.” 

‘‘Brisk. roll’ll warm up when 
you’ve walki?d around a bit.” 
Samoka took the portable hoot- 
er from Coriwright and checked it 
on Low. Its harsh voice boomed 
out gently, and he cut it off again. 
‘‘Anything doing?'” he asked. 
“Not an fndian.” 

“Too quilt,” Samoka said. “I 
don’t like it to be so quiet. There’s 
been nothing doing for over a week. 
My guess i;. that something big’s 
brewing.” 

Coitwrighi said; “If they hold 



it off another ten days they’ll find 
an empty nest.” 

Samoka said curiously: “As soon 
as that? Nobody tells us anything. 
They’ve ironed out the tr 'uble in 
those rear jets?” 

“That row this morning,” Cort- 
wright said, “was us checking the 
jets. All the jets. And all passed. 
It’s straight loading from now on.” 
Samoka looked up to where the 
moon was emerging from a dark 
sea of cloud. 

“Right up there and further. 
Joe, you were on the Revill expedi- 
tion, before the war. What’s it 
like?” 

“Mars? Dry, cold, not enough 
air to breathe without the auxilia- 
ries. Quite frankly, it only has 
one advantage that I know of.” 
“Which is?” 

Cortwright gestured out towards 
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the land beyond the stockade. “It’s 
forty million miles from this lot. 
And that’s a minimum distance.” 
“Yes. Wha‘; do you reckon will 
become of them?” 

“The Indians? They’ll carry on 
—fighting their little fights and 
setting up their little kingdoms; 
with each genei atlon regressing just 
a fraction mere towards barbar- 
ism. Already they’ve given up 
books. In five hundred years’ time 
they will be grunting at each other. 
By that time sve shall have Mars 
blossoming like a garden. To hell 
with them.” 

Samoka said uneasily: “I don’t 
know. It’s tor gh in a way. They 
couldn’t help the war. Not all of 
them could, at any rate.” 

“They got what they wanted,” 
Cortwright saiil. “They had their 
chance. Enough people told them 
that another war would finish civ- 
ilization. They wanted their war, 
and they got in.” 

“Most of them didn’t have any 
say.” 

“You ever sse sheep going to a 
slaughter-house? That’s what hap- 
pens to sheep; personally I blame 
them for it. T ley had a lot of fun 
baaing togethein What can we do 
about it, anywr.y? We can’t take 
them all to Mars.” 

“No. We can’t.” 

Cortwright laughed. “I should 
get to bed. I don’t object to phil- 



osophical conversation except when 
it loses me my sleep. But don’t 
be afraid to wake me if you hear 
anything. Anything. I’d rather 
be roused for a wild goat than risk 
things at this stage. Coffee in the 
flask. Night, Ben.” 

“Night, Joe.” 

attack did not come that 
night or the night after. 
The night after that, the waning 
moon was altogether blanketed by 
cloud. At three a.m. the camp 
was awakened by the blare of the 
hooter, and tumbled out to action 
stations. The Indians — that was 
the term by which all those out- 
side the stockade were known in 
the camp — had managed to get 
through two lots of wire before 
tripping the alarm on the inmost 
wire. 

Things were in the balance for 
perhaps half an hour — the Indians 
broke through at one point and 
made an attack into the camp it- 
self. The turning point did not 
come until Parker managed to get 
the searchlights round to bear. 
There was hard fighting still af- 
ter that, but the superior discipline 
of the defenders told in the end. 
By four o’clock they had pulled 
out. Three of the defenders were 
wounded, but none of them very 
seriously. The Indians left one 
of their number dead. He was a 
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barrel-chested hairy man of per- 
haps forty-five. They also left a 
prisoner. 

Cortwright had him pinioned. 
They dragged him through to the 
assembly tent in the center of the 
camp and left him tied up while 
the damage to the ^stockade was 
made good and the outlying alarm 
wires repaired. Then they went 
back to have a closer look at him. 

He was a young man, no more 
than twenty-five. He would have 
been handsome but for the broken 
nose Cortwright had given him in 
the course of their struggle. He was 
dressed, as was usual with the In- 
dians, in all kinds of rags, and he 
wasn’t very clean. 

Parker, balancing on his short 
bandy legs, surveyed him apprais- 
ingly. 

“Fair specimen.” He looked at 
the dozen or so men surrounding 
him. “Any suggestions?” 

Cortwright said: “We don’t need 
suggestions. We had all this out 
a long time ago. Holding a prison- 
er is a risk. Letting a prisoner go, 
once he’s had a chance of seeing 
the inside of the stockade — partic- 
ularly of seeing how few of us there 
are to hold the lines — would be 
even worse.” He glanced at the 
prisoner. “Don’t worry, son. We 
won’t hurt you any more than pos- 
sible. It will be quick.” 

Simon, an oldish man indispens- 
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able by reasoi of his ability with 
jets, said slowly: 

“Yes, we agreed. In theory. 
But this is tie fact; this is mur- 
der.” 

Parker spoke softly: “Murder 

presupposes a certain stable condi- 
tion of societ}'. Between us and 
the Indians the word has no mean- 
ing. From tlie instant this ship 
blasts off every other Inhabitant 
of the planet night as well not ex- 
ist — for us they cease to exist. 
Our attitude towards them is neu- 
tral. The only question is wheth- 
er this Indian is a danger to the 
success of ou' plans or not.” 
“Exactly,” ('ortwright said. “And 
it is irrelevant whether the danger 
is 99 per cen; or one per cent. 
Either way the only safe thing to 
do is eliminate him.” 

Samoka had a jagged gash under 
his right ear. He was patting it 
with a piece cf rag. 

He said: “I don’t think it’s even 
one per cent.” He looked at 
Parker. “How long now?” 

Parker shrugged: “No secret. A 
week.” 

Samoka said: “I know a few rope 
tricks. I’ll guarantee to tie him 
so he won’t get loose. On the big 
day, we can trrn him out. There 
doesn’t need lo be any difficulty 
about this.” 

Parker said: “I only run this 
expedition. The rest of you guys 
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make the decisions. Well, what do 
we do with the Indian?” 

Reprieve had it, by a fair ma- 
jority. S.imoka went to work on 
the ropes; the others began to 
drift awa}'. 

Cortwright said: “You asked for 
it- — all of you. But I stand to get 
it along with you.” 

He stamped off and Parker 
watched him go. He said to Samo- 
ka: “Keep an eye on Cortwright 
since you’re interested in the In- 
dian’s health. It might suffer.” 

A FEIMALE element was, of 

course, necessary for man’s 
new start on Mars. There were 
actually fifteen women to the 
eighteen men of the party, but only 
thirteen of them were of child- 
bearing age. The exceptions were 
Parker’s vife, who was forty-six, 
and his ten year old daughter. 
Parker was the only one of the 
men who had had a family and 
been able to keep it intact during 
the war and the succeeding per- 
iod of break-down. Reasonably in- 
tact, anyway; his son had not come 
back from Asia. The remaining 
women had been picked for the 
expedition for specifically utilitari- 
an reason,'. All but a couple had 
by now paired off with men. That 
left only six men unattached. 
Three of these were uninterested; 
the other three had asked permis- 



sion to find a woman' among the 
Indians, but Parker had vetoed it. 
Quite apart from anytliing else, 
there was the problem of mass. 
Even one extra woman would 
mean leaving out at least a hun- 
dred pounds of invaluable material. 

Parker’s wife, Helen, was proud 
of the fact that, as a field miner- 
alogist, she was able to justify her 
place in the expedition in her own 
right, and as the hours for which 
they were to remain on Earth skim- 
med away she was as busy as the 
rest in checking equipment and 
making final preparations. Their 
daughter, Esme, was the odd person 
out. Parker gave her the job of 
looking after the prisoner, adding 
the precaution of having Samoka 
check his bonds every couple of 
hours. 

Esme was a small yellow-haired 
girl, who gave the impression of 
being younger than she actually 
was. She was intelligent for her 
age, and rather .self-conscious. She 
took her job as a guard very ser- 
iously, and spent the first day 
glowering importantly at the pris- 
oner. She yielded him up to the 
care of the night guard with some 
reluctance, and was back at her 
post very early the next morning. 

They got talking during that 
second day. It started as an or- 
dinary request for a drink of wa- 
ter. Esme held it for him. He 
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raised his head from drinking. 

“Thanks, Esme. That was 
good.” 

She said distantly; “You’re not 
supposed to use my name,” 

“No? I’m Bob — Bob Lewin. 
I’ve got a sister around your age.” 
“You’re not supposed to talk at 
all.” 

“Talking never did anyone any 
harm. That sister of mine — her 
name’s Louella — she talks all day 
long.” 

Esme said, “I had a brother. His 
name was Dick,” 

“What happened?” 

“He didn’t come back.” 
“Tough. You reckon you’re go- 
ing to like it on Mars?” 

She said warily: “You’re not 

supposed to know we’re going to 
Mars.” 

He grinned. “I’ve got big ears. 
Think they might take me along, 
if I a.sked nicely?” 

She parroted the dictum she 
knew: “Everyone has got to be in- 
dispensable to the new colony. 
They are all very clever.” 

“You too?” 

“Not yet. But I will be.” 

“I can see that.” 

She thought things over for a 
little while. “Are you clever at any- 
thing?” she asked eventually. 

He said seriously: “No. I don’t 
think so.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be any good, 



anyway — your wanting to come to 
Mars with us. The peop'e here are 
the cleverest people in toe world.” 
His voice was grim :or a mo- 
ment. “Yeah. I know that, Esme.” 
He smiled. “I was onlj joking. I 
don’t really want to go to Mars.” 
She seized on the point acutely. 
“Then why did you try to break 
into the stockade the other night?” 
“You forget,” he said. We aren’t 
clever. We’re the Indians. We 
just haven’t got any sense.” 

She looked at him, distressed. 
“Why do you fight and such all 
the time? Even if you can’t go to 
Mars, you don’t have to fight each 
other.” 

T TE said softly, half to himself: 
“Someone sowed our fields — 
not with salt — that’s old-fashioned 
— but with radio-activity. Someone 
painted our citie.s so that it’s death 
to go within a mile of them. So we 
fight for the little that’s left.” He 
looked up. “You know what, Es- 
me? My father’s the chief in these 
parts. His territory runs as far as 
eighty miles to the north. I’ll have 
quite a patch to take over from 
him some day — quite a patch of 
desert.” 

“Someone — you did those things 
yourselves.” 

“They told you that? They had 
it right, too. I was a tank-man. 
They had it right. Parily right.” 
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“Are things still bad outside?” 
“How long is it since you were 
outside ;he stockade?” 

“Two years. Longer. It’s taken 
a long time to build the spaceship.” 
“And now it’s ready? Yes, it’s 
bad outside. As bad as ever it was. 
People .struggling to grow crops 
that don’t grow; trying to remem- 
ber how to build bricks without 
straw; ;.nd fighting each, other for 
every little advantage, because peo- 
ple are 'ike that.” 

Esme said: “I could ask Daddy 
— if yon could come to Mars with 
us. He’s in charge of the expedi- 
tion, you know.” 

He smiled. “Don’t bother, sis. 
He couldn’t, even if he wanted to. 
And I wasn’t kidding you when 
I said I didn’t want to go to Mars. 
I’m the son of the local big shot, 
remember. I’ve got responsibilities 
here.” 

She said: “I am sorry — about 
things being the way they are.” 
“If you want to be happy on 
Mars,” he said, you’ll have to 
grow or t of that.” 

They talked for the rest of the 
day, and all through the next. They 
sat together in a still center, sur- 
roundec by the stockade’s whirl- 
pool of activities. They talked 
more when people weren’t noticing 
them tian on the rare occasions 
when they were. They didn’t speak 
to each other at all during Samo- 



ka’s periodical checks on the ropes, 
which he loosened from time to 
time and then re-tied. 

Samoka made his last check of 
the day, and Esme stayed on to 
hand the prisoner over to the night 
guard. It was Harris, one of the 
younger men. He threw a brief 
glance at the man huddled in his 
bonds, and began his slow patrol 
of the perimeter. 

He was still patrolling twenty 
minutes later when he was hit on 
the side of the head with a piece 
of wood. The blow only partially 
stunned him. He staggered to his 
feet and sounded the hooter, but 
by that time the prisoner was over 
the stockade and already lost in 
the shadows beyond. 

The camp roused to the alarm. 
Cortwright said, with barely 
controlled fury: “.Smart n)an, Sa- 
moka! He guaranteed to tie the 
Indian so he couldn’t get loose!” 
Samoka .said, “I don't under- 
stand. In the old days there were- 
n’t more than fifty pco[ile in the 
world who understood that kntd. 
There can’t be five now.” 

Harris, rubbing his head, .said: 
“It doesn’t matter if there’s only 
two — one of them’s the Indian. 
For God’s sake, Ben, you and your 
Boy Scout tricks ...” 

Cortwright turned to Harris. 
“As for you. I’m sorry it wasn’t 
harder. Which way did you vote 
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when I wanted to have him put 
down?” He turned savagely to- 
wards the rest of the assembly. 
“And the rest of you sentimental- 
ists — I hope you are satisfied.” 

Parker said, “That will do, Joe. 
Let’s not make too much of it. He 
got away and that’s that. We blast 
off in four days, maybe three. I’m 
putting on a double night guard 
for that time.” He grinned at Sa- 
moka. “Ben, there will have to be 
disciplinary action. You double 
with Bill Harris for the rest of 
tonight.” 

Cortwright insisted. “Doesn’t 
anybody here get it? I tell you, 
the Indians hate our guts. They 
gue.ssed what our project was a 
good time ago. Now they will 
know we’re just about ready to 
go.” He looked at them all in an 
angry appeal. “Let’s put every- 
thing into it and get her lifted be- 
fore tomorrow night. We can do 
it.” 

“You’ve got too much imagina- 
tion, Joe,” Parker said. “That In- 
dian probably won’t stop running 
for three days. And after five 
years I’ve no intention of jeopar- 
dizing everything by a last-minute 
rush. We’ll lift on schedule, and 
not before.” 

Cortwright looked steadily at 
him for a moment. He said: “All 
right. You’re the boss. But I’m 
going to triple that guard. The jets 



were my job and the jets are 
ready. Until we blast I’m go- 
ing to spend my nights on patrol, 
and get my sleep during the day. 
Any objection?” 

“No objection,” Parker said. 
“Bed for the rest of us.’ 

/^LD Simon was one of the two 
official guards on the last 
night, and had the sector with the 
controls for the alarm vires. He 
heard a noise from inside the camp, 
and turned to see Esme. 

“What is it, Esme?” he asked 
her. 

She said gravely: “I was rest- 
less. I just couldn’t sleep. I 
thought I’d like to take a walk.” 
“Excited?” 

“I guess so. What time is it?” 
“Nearly two.” He gazf d around. 
“It won’t do you any harm to sniff 
the night air. You won’t have it 
again.” 

“Do we have to go?” 

“Why yes. You know how it is. 
The whole world in chaos. I tell 
you, Esme, your father is a very 
remarkable man — to have con- 
ceived such an idea and to have 
carried it through. Just the busi- 
ness of finding the right people in 
a world of howling ba'barians — 
that was enough by itse f.” 

“And the Indians?” 

“They’ll have to look after them- 
selves.” 




So 
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She turned and pointed along 
the perinieter of the stockade. 
“There! Something moved.” 

He went two or three yards to 
investigate. She was standing in 
the same position when he return- 
ed. 

“Nothing.” he .said. “The light’s 
bad; it pi lys tricks.” 

The waning moon dipped in and 
out of clojds. 

“I sup[)Ose you’re right,” she 
said. “I ihink I’ll go back to bed 
now.” 

He called after her, “Goodnight.” 

TTALF in hour later the Indi- 
ans [liled over the stockade 
in four different places.' There was 
no resistance worth talking about, 
except for Cortwright who went 
down finally with half a dozen men 
clinging to him. None of the three 
men had iiad time to sound their 
hooters, or make any noise but a 
strangled squawk. The Indians 
moved in .ourposefully towards the 
tents and the space ship. Then it 
was all ovir. 

In the long line of trussed-up 
men, Parker found himself next 
to Simon with Cortwright badly 
battered and unconscious, beyond 
him. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Simon said: “I got a look at 
the control board while they were 
tying me up. The wires were cut.” 



Parker was very calm. “Yes?” 
“I’m sorry — but Esme had been 
out there with me. She said she 
couldn’t sleep. She distracted me 
for a few moments. That must 
have been enough.” 

Parker said: “That accounts for 
something else, too. The mysteri- 
ous escape of our Indian.” He 
raised himself with difficulty into 
a half-sitting position. 

“Esme!” he called. 

She came obediently from one 
of the tents. Her father said: “I 
suppose there wouldn’t be any 
point in asking you to cut me loose 
as you did the Indian?” 

“No, Pop.” She gestured to- 
wards the figures of the at- 
tackers, now moving purposefully 
about the camp. “They would- 
n’t let me.” 

“Have you got any idea,” he 
asked her, “of what you have done 
— and helped these people to do?” 
One of the figures detached 
from the rest and came towards 
them. Esme turned as she was 
called. 

“Bob!” she said gladly. 

The ex-prisoner swung her up off 
her feet. 

“Glad to see you again, sis. Ev- 
erything O.K.?” 

Parker said, “I hope you will 
have the decency to take her away, 
before ...” 

Bob said, “Before . . . ?” 
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“Before you dispose of us.” 

Bob laughed. He said to Es- 
me, “Your father thinks we are 
going to slit his throat, and every- 
one else’s.” 

She said; “Oh, no, Pop!” 
Parker said to the young man, 
“Why have you hated us so 
much? Because we had found a 
way of getting out of the mess the 
world is in now? Couldn’t you 
just let us go? We weren’t inter- 
fering with you. What’s been be- 
hind all the attacks — just envy?” 
Bob didn’t answer him. He 
pointed towards the spaceship, a 
spire resting on immense haunches 
in the first grey light of dawn. 

“See those men?” he asked. 
“Know what they’re doing?” 

A dozen or more men were busy 
round the base of the rocket. 

“You’re not going to ” 

Parker began, and left the sen- 
tence unfinished. 

“She’s almost ready to blow,” 
Bob said with satisfaction. “Only 
a rough job. Just enough to tip 
her over.” 

Parker said, in a choked voice: 
“There’s five years’ work in that 
ship. Five years’ work and all 
the future of mankind.” 

“Mankind,” Bob said softly. 
“Mankind — strictly excluding In- 
dians.” 

The figures continued to move 
around the base of the ship. Then 



they began to troop away. 

“Call them off!” Parker said. 
“We’ll build another rccket. You 
can come with us.” 

“Bob shook his head. “We don’t 
want to go to Mars.” 

“Then what do you want?” 
Parker cried. “Do you only want 
to destroy? Hasn’t there been 
enough destruction on (his planet 
to satisfy you?” 

Bob said, “When I was tied up, 
Esme said something to me. She 
said the people in thij stockade 
were the cleverest on t.ie planet. 
Was that right?” 

Parker’s eyes were fixed in a 
kind of desperation, on (he slender 
but immense needle of the space- 
ship. 

He said, “No, of coursj not. But 
I picked the best people I could 
find for this — naturally, for a job 
of this kind.” 

“All the clever guys,” Bob said. 
“The rest of us — the Indians — we 
have always been pret .y stupid. 
We’ve fought and chiselled each 
other. But the clever guys gave 
us the chance to really do it brown. 
So we busted the world apart and 
here we are among the j uins. And 
at that point the clever guys de- 
cided to move out — to move out 
and start again. The only thing 
is: it isn’t going to happen that 
way.” 

“Then what way?” Pf rker said. 
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“Your way? Petty tribes, becom- 
ing petty kingdoms, even petty em- 
pires on 1 ruined planet — what use 
can we be to you?” 

Bob leaned towards him. “I don’t 
know. Maybe no use at all. But 
maybe a lot of use. All I know is 
this — that it took a lot to test that 
rocket ship up there, ready to blast 
off to Mars. And you are going 
to put that much, and ten times 
that much, into putting things right 



here on Earth instead. All of you.” 
There was a rosy flare behind 
him, followed by the crump of ex- 
plosive. The spaceship tilted, fast- 
er and faster, and shook the ground 
with its eventual impact. 

He straightened up. “Now,” 
he said, “we’re all Indians. He 
caught hold of Esme and lifted her 
onto his shoulder. 

“O.K., sis. Time to start w'ork- 
ing.” 



THE END 
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B ased primarily on the use of 
the one hundred inch Mount 
Wilson telescope, astronomers have 
estimated the size of the universe 
at one to three hundred million 
light years across. This inconceiv- 
able size was a sort of “educated 
guess’’ to be supplanted perhaps 
when more was known. 

Already the two hundred inch 
telescope of Mount Palomar indi- 
cates that it was a conservative 
guess indeed. Based upon the huge 
instrument’s light-gathering pow- 
er, some observers are suggesting 
the figure be doubled or trebled! 



Mniverde | 

Several have half-faceticusly re- 
marked that the size of the universe 
depends on how big the observing 
telescope is . . . 

To a certain extent this may be 
more than just a joke. There seems 
to be no reason to believe in an 
arbitrary limit determined by the 
telescope. It has been suggested 
by philosopher-astronomers that 
the word “infinite” must be as- 
cribed to the size of the universe. 
A billion light years is a mere noth- 
ing, as much as our minds quail at 
this overwhelming figure! 

* * * 
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Zantenean spy tricks were old stuff to the 
Supreme Sky Council of Azkoth. So naturally a 
visitor from space needed a convincing story! 



Z GURAT’S black taloned 
fist desceiuied in fury. It 
struck the table top with a 
force that threatened to split the 
quagmite veneering, and sent glass- 
es and pellet trays jumping the 
length of the great table. 

‘‘It’s a lie!” he roared. “It’s im- 
possible, it’s preposterous, it’s ri- 
diculous. He’s a spy from Zan- 
tenea! ” 

“But, General,” several \'oices 
objected at once, “he has two eyes, 
and — ” 

“Bah! Any fool knows they’ve 
got the matter 'translator now. 
They could give him ten eyes.” 
“But he has — ” 

Thoven Mu, commissioner of 
commerce, and chairman pro tern 
of the Sky Council of Azkath, press- 
ed a stud which sent a buzzing vi- 
bration into the seat of every chair 
at the table. It got results far 
quicker than any gavel. 



“Let me ask \mu, Generrl,” he 
said as the tumult ended abruptly, 
“have you, yourself, seen this crea- 
ture?” 

“I don’t have to see him. I’ve 
seen his ship,” 

“Are you trying to imp^y his 
ship’s Zantenean?” 

“I’m implying nothing. Look 
here. Mu, I know what yoi r mo- 
tive is in wanting to believe this 
scoundrel. Already you’re count- 
ing the profits Azkath might make 
in opening up trade with Draor 
III. And I can see that fat tal- 
on of yours right in the middle 
of the pie.” Zgurat’s tone grew 
heavily sarcastic. “Ma\Le you 
and the rest of these gentlemen 
don’t know there’s a war on. The 
Zantenean situation comes first, 
and this impostor’s strictly my bus- 
iness. I see no point in making it 
a Council matter.” 

Thoven Mu was calmly unmov- 
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ed by the general’s outburst, indi- 
cating the latter’s corrosive tongue 
was no novelty. “The very fact 
that the'e is a difference of opin- 
ion concerning this visitor makes it 
a Council matter,” he said quietly. 
“If evidcmce indicates he is indeed 
a spy, I assure you he will be turn- 
ed over to the Office of Security 
forthwith, and you can deal with 
him as j'ou like.” 

Another councilor was quick to 
direct a question at the general. 
“You say you’ve seen his ship. 
I’ve seen it, too. How can you 
possibly suggest such an antiquated 
craft can be Zantenean?” 

“Blast it all, that’s the point,” 
Zgurat burst out. “Are you blind?” 
“But our latest galaxy survey 
shows — ” 

“I know, I know. I can read 
surveys, too. You’re trying to tell 
me this ship is just like those used 
in the E'raor system.” 

“Exactly. And this creature is 
unmistakably an example of the 
people the survey observed on 
Draor III.” 

“And on top of that,” another 
councilor put in, “he admits he’s 
from Drior III.” 

“Bah,” the general’s disgust was 
painfully obvious, “you’re all im- 
beciles. Zantenea makes galaxy 
surveys, too — or didn’t you know? 
Did you imagine this joker would 
stand up and say he was a Zan- 



tenean spy? , How stupid can you 
get?” 

“I’m afraid. General,” Thoven 
Mu interrupted, “you’ve failed to 
make your point clear about this 
ship. Just what — ” 

“Bring the faker in, and I’ll 
make it clear enough,” Zgurat 
■boomed. 

The chairman glanced inquiring- 
ly around the table. “Any objec- 
tions, gentlemen? Shall we pro- 
ceed?” 

As nods of assent greeted his 
great eye, one of his flawlessly 
manicured talons flipped a switch 
on the microphone-like polyhedron 
beside his chair. 

“Bring in the visitor,” he di- 
rected. 

A CIRCULAR opening appear- 
ed in one wall, and a weirdly 
shaped creature stepped through 
the portal, followed by two es- 
corts. The newcomer was wearing 
a harness of strange flexible mate- 
rial that covered nearly his en- 
tire body. His hide, what there 
was to be seen of it, appeared thin 
and unbelievably pale. An odd, 
reddish growth of fur sprouted 
from his cranium, and he had two 
eyes. And no talons. His upper 
limbs ended in a small quintuple 
arrangement of sub-limbs. 

Several of the councilors who 
had not previously seen the stran- 
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ger and who were not familiar 
with many bizarre outer species, 
swallowed audibly. Zgurat sniffed 
scornfully at their amazement. 

At a gesture from Thoven Mu, 
the escorts showed the visitor to a 
dais in. one corner where the Cul- 
lom-Rex language converter stood. 
An adjustable headpiece, equipped 
with oral, auditory and lobe con- 
tacts, was slipped over his reddish 
thatch, and the creature already 
familiar with the contrivance, be- 
gan making his own adjustments. 
Thoven Mu dismi.ssed the e.scorts 
and rose to his full eight-foot height. 
“Gentlemen,” he announced son- 
orously, “I give you the spaceman 
from Draor llf, first of his race 
ever to reach acro.ss the star lanes 
to the Empire of Azkath,” 

Zgurat scowled, but held his 
peace. The chairman turned to- 
ward the dais. “Can you under- 
stand my words, spaceman?’’ 

“Easy,” the stranger’s voice is- 
sued from the speaker of the con- 
verter. 

“Then I wish to present to you 
the Supreme Sky Council of the 
em|hre. We have arranged this 
hearing tonight to give you an op- 
portunity to explain your mission 
and possibly convince several of 
our members your accomplishment 
is a reality, and not — well, an il- 
lusion. Are you prepared for ques- 
tioning?” 



“Fire away.” 

“First, how are you named?” 
“Miller, Bill Miller, Cleveland, 
Ohio, U. S. A.” 

“My word. Does everyone of 
your race have a name that long?” 
“Long? You ought to hear some 
of them.” 

Thoven Mu held up his talons. 
“Never mind,” he said quickly. 
“Tell the Council somelhing of 
your flight — and particularly why 
you came alone.” 

“That’s easy,” the spaceman 
grinned ruefully. “Noboly else 
was crazy enough to join me. Be- 
sides, there wasn’t room enough. 
The crate was jammed tc the gills 
with fuel as it w'as.” 

“Are you implying it would have 
required an insane person to make 
the trip?” 

“Well, that’s what t le brain 
trust said. You see, we had the 
solar .system pretty we 1 licked. 
One expedition had even gjt out as 
far as Uranus — that’s tlu; seventh 
planet from the sun — and back. 
But taking off for the itars was 
a different story. Rocki;t ships 
are too .slow for deep space, and 
there didn’t seem any way to lick 
the fuel problem.” 

“That’s one point we have dis- 
cussed. Your presence here indi- 
cates the voyage was male. How 
did you manage it?” 
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A /flLLER looked down at his 
boots for a moment. “Weil, 
everybody I talked to seemed to 
think I \/as off my rocker. Plenty 
of them told me so. But I’d nursed 
an idea for years, and then one day 
I got back to port after a long 
patrol flight to Venus, and found 
my girl had married some space 
lawyer. The news sort of broke 
me up, and I decided then and 
there to hell with everything, I was 
going to do something about that 
star flight. 

“So I finagled a relea.se from the 
navy and got busy — but about all 
I got in the next six months were 
brush o'fs and horselaughs. Ex- 
cept one thing. Publicity. By that 
time prcbably half the people on 
earth knew me by my pictures and 
could spot me a mile away. It was 
a good tiling, too, the way it turned 
out. 

“Some big advertising guy got in 
touch with me and said he could 
make arrangements for a ship and 
supplies if I’d sign over to him a 
lot of news and publicity rights. 
Fir.st thing I said, 'Where’s a pen?’ 

“So that’s how Trans-Ecliptic 
Press and Mello-Yello cigarettes 
finally j)ut up the dough. Scien- 
tists wei'e scoffing — but you can 
bet the public ate up the stories, 
so I guiss those outfits got their 
money’s worth.” 

“None; of this, however,” Thov- 



en Mu put in, “explains your flight 
itself.” 

“I’m getting to that,” Miller 
w'ent on. “In the first place, the 
idea had one big objection. It 
was a one-way proposition. If it 
worked, there was no going back — 
but I just didn’t give a damn. All 
I wanted was fuel to get out past 
Gruen, the eleventh planet, and 
have some left for a landing.” 

“But you were fully nineteen 
light-transits from Azkath,” one of 
the councilors interrupted. “Do 
you mean to tell us you traveled 
that distance by rocket power?” 

“Well,” the pilot grinned dis- 
armingly, “not' exactly. You see, 
it’s this way. Sol — you call it 
Draor — is out on one limb of the 
galaxy, as you know. The whole 
business is spinning, and Sol is tear- 
ing along about 19 kilometers a 
second in the direction of the con- 
stellation of Hercules. We called 
that the sun’s apex. In the oppo- 
site direction was the antapex, 
where other stars were tearing 
along beh’nd us. All I did was fly my 
crate out beyond the solar system 
along toward the antapex. There 
I set my automatics, took a long 
sleep in a zero stasis box, and just 
waited for the next star to catch up 
with me.” 

“WH./^T!” Zgurat bellowed. He 
shot to his feet, a purple glow suf- 
fusing his gray-black features. 
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“That’s all there was to it,” 
Miller repeated. “I ju.st sort of 
hibernated there, and waited for 
you to catch up.” 

The general apiieared on the 
verge of apoplexy. His next move 
was so swift and unexpected no 
one at the table had time to fore- 
stall it. 

His blue gzat leaped into his 
hand, buzzed angrily, and a black 
hole suddenly .split Miller’s fore- 
head directly between his eyes. The 
spaceman crumpled lifeless to the 
floor. 

A paralysis of horror seemed to 
grip the assembly. For a full dial- 
circuit there was not a sound. Then 
the spell was broken abruptly. 
Amid the bedlam of cries, gasps, 
and scraping chairs, Zgurat calmly 
replaced his wea[)on. Thoven Mu 
was staring at him aghast. 

‘■'General,” the latter said at last, 
fighting to control his voice, “I 
consider what you have done the 
gravest breach of — ” 

“Commissioner, Commissioner! ” 
There was sudden commotion 
among the group who had rushed 
to the dais. “Here, quick!” 

Zgurat alone was left at the 
table as the others joined the mill- 
ing councilors. Unconcerned, he 
was sure what they would find 
there. 

“A Zantenean!” someone ex- 
claimed. “He was a spy.” 
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For there on the floor ’;ehind 
the Cullom-Rex, a strange meta- 
morphosis was taking place. .A.rti- 
fically translated molecule,, no 
longer held in place by the caemis- 
try of life, were gradually assum- 
ing their original structure. 

Within a few dial-circuits noth- 
ing remained of the Draor III 
creature save the sundered frag- 
/nents of his harness. Instiad, a 
score of astonished eyes wen; star- 
ing at the gross and spr iwling 
form of a taloned Zantenean. 

Thoven Mu was the first to turn 
toward the lone figure wh j was 
now striding away from the table. 

“But, General,” he began, both 
confused and relieved by th; turn 
of eyents, “I want to say — ” 
“Bah!” Zgurat cut him oft. “Say 
it to the others.” 

“Tell us,” someone else broke in, 
“how you were so certain — ” 

The general had already r^'ached 
the door. He turned for 1 mo- 
ment and regarded the group with 
disgust. “Just sat in space and 
waited!” he scoffed in fine scorn. 
“Did you never hear of Zogarev’s 
Third Law? Hell’s Plates, it would 
be just as easy to rise ten feet off 
the surface of Azkath and wait for 
it to revolve beneath you. Gar- 
bage! I’ve got a war on.” 

He turned and stalked through 
the opening, the sliding panels 
banging together behind him. 
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TN a certain room deep in the 
sub lerranean Intelligence Build- 
ing at Stangarmaii military head- 
quarters on the neighboring planet 
of Zantmea, a technician was star- 
ing at a huge chart which span- 
ned on<“ wall. A green light on 
that chirt had just blinked out. 

The technician checked the co- 
ordinates quickly to make certain 
there was no mistake, then called 
his chief on the intercom. 

In a staff room some distance 
away, General Steelweg listened 
for a few moments and cut the 
connection. He turned to another 
member of the general staff. “Con- 
niv’s bl nked out,” he said bleak- 
ly. “Tiiey must have trapped him 
somehov^” 

General Kreazn shook his head 
slowly. “It was too brazen, too 
fantastic . I told you it couldn’t 
work’.” 

“But the translator job on Con- 
niv was flawless, you know that. 
And the shijo — who could argue 



about that? And Conniv’s story 
— my God, man, he got it from 
the implanter. Every word of it, 
every inflection was perfect. How 
could — ” 

“You don’t understand,” Kreazn 
interrupted. “I’m the first to ad- 
mit your job was a masterpiece. 
The masquerade was perfect. It’s 
that confounded flight from Draor 
HI in a bucket of bolts that’s at 
fault. It’s preposterous. Any 
third-rate scientist could shoot it 
full of holes.” 

Steelweg stared at the other in 
amazement. “The flight? The 
flight itself? Why, man, that’s 
the one thing in the whole plot 
that — ” 

“I know, I know. We all know. 
That doesn’t make it any le.ss pre- 
posterous.” Kreazn rose and be- 
gan pacing down the room. 

“Incidentally,” he asked at 
length, “what are you going to do 
with the real Bill Miller?” 

THE END 
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M en know more about the 
Moon, it has been said, than 
about the bottom of the ocean! 
This lack of knowledge is in the 
process of being corrected. Numer- 
ous oceanographic institutes have 
been designing and operating cam- 
eras and TV apparatus intended to 
operate at four and five mile depths. 

Photographs and specimens taken 
at these depths show a world as 



weird and fantastic as ar ything the 
planets will have to offer. Bathy- 
spheric devices containing human 
beings can afford a trip to the nau- 
tical underworld, a trip which in 
its isolation, is more terrifying than 
a flight to the Moon. Net the least 
hope of undersea explorers, is the 
detection of possible buried civiliza- 
tions, for the legend of Atlantis is 
more than a guess . . . 





He was the millionth quadrillionth baby to 
be born on Earth. Naturally the event had to be 
celebrated. And it was — in a devastating manner! 



G INNY stood anxiously in 
the kitchen doorway, wip- 
ing "her hands on fche hem 
of her apron. 

“You shouldn’t upset the boy 
by yelling at him, Lester,” she 
said. “I know you’re worried, 
but ...” 

“He upsets me, doesn’t he?” 
Lester said defensively. He sat 
in the lounge chair by the window, 
and the light from the reading 
lamp, slanting across his face, 



sketched in the lines o’ consterna- 
tion with dark shadows. “Just 
look at that class pap;r!” he ex- 
ploded. “ ‘Excellent,’ it says. 
That’s four ‘excellents’ already 
this month!” 

“I know,” Ginny said quietly. 
“I saw it when he brought it home 
this afternoon.” Her blue eyes 
misted. “He was awfilly proud.” 

“The ^rst comment he’s ever 
had was a ‘very good,’ ” Lester said 
heedlessly. “If only he’d get a 
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‘poor’ once in a while^ — or even a 
‘rotten.’ But that’s too much to 
hope for.” 

“Maybe it’s not really as bad 
as it seems,” Ginny said hopefully. 
“He said himself that he’s weak in 
spelling.” 

“Not weak enough for comfort,” 
Lester said. “That little head of 
his is just crammed with brains. 
Sometimes 1 look at it and all I 
can think of is a stuffed bell pep- 
perl” Suddenly his grey eyes 
came alight with inspiration. “May- 
be if we cut down on his food — ■ 
They say in those ads that if a 
child is properly undernourished 
he begins to get sluggish and . . . ” 

“Lester!” Ginny said, thorough- 
ly shocked. “Of all things!” 

For a mcment they were silent, 
not quite looking at each other. 

“Where did he go?” Ginny asked 
finally. 

“Into his room,” Lester sighed. 
“To study, no doubt.” 

Ginny nodded and moved to- 
ward the entrance to the hall. “I’d 
better see if he’s all right,” she 
said. “Yoi really shouldn’t have 
yelled at h m.” 

Lester watched broodingly as 
she left tht room. For a moment 
his gaze lemained darkly fixed, 
then mover back and down to the 
toes of his shoes. He sighed again, 
and the lir;es of worry, as though 
of sheer exhaustion, relaxed. 

In repose, Lester’s face, an av- 



erage specimen in the galloping 
run of the world’s faces, was not 
unpleasant. It was a face that had 
been come by honestly, if not spec- 
tacularly, in the thirty-one years 
of its existence. In total, Lester 
was a tolerable young man, though 
one had the feeling that if he 
played tennis . and wore tennis 
shorts — neither of which he did — 
he would prove a bit knobby in 
the knee and bowed in the leg. 

As for Ginny, she was the com- 
pletely average companion piece to 
Lester’s average man. Her hair 
was honey-colored, her features 
were regular and her figure, 
though a trifle fleshier than the 
den ted- fender types photographed 
for the magazines, was highly desir- 
able. Together, Lester and Gin- 
ny were, in all but one respect, 
very nearly indistinguishable from 
the millions of other like couples 
who predominately inhabit the 
nation. The single thing that set 
them apart from the mob was a 
marked tendency to shatter like a 
couple of dropped crystal goblets 
at the sight of an ‘excellent’ on 
their male child’s class papers. 

This oddness, this single curious 
distinction, however, was no indi- 
cation of mere capriciousness. The 
root of the trouble was firmly set 
in reality, and if its subsequent 
fruit appeared somewhat eccentric 
it was probably because those 
forces which had dropped the orig- 
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inal seed into the soil of Lester and 
Ginny’s young lives had not made 
themselves and their motives clear- 
ly understood. It is not, after all, 
uncommon for the human animal 
to fear that which it cannot un- 
derstand, and -SO it was with Les- 
ter and Ginny. 

TT all started on the night that 
young Freddie was born. Prep- 
arations for the little nev/comer’s 
arrival (though it was not known 
then whether it was to be Freder- 
ick or Frederica) had gone apace 
for several months, and the doctor 
and the hospital had been engaged 
well in advance. Ginny, according 
to custom, had been assiduously 
showered by her friends with every 
gadget and garment that any man- 
ufacturer, domestic or foreign, had 
ever rendered in pink and/or blue. 
The stage was set, .swept and light- 
ed. The curtain rose. 

It w'as exactly one minute past 
three A.M. when Lester raced for 
the front door, fell over the over- 
night bag wliich had been placed 
strategically in the path, picked 
himself uj) and hurried outside to 
back the Chevy coupe out of the 
garage and up to the porch. Leap- 
ing out, ho hurried back into the 
house to help Ginny to the car 
and nearly collided with her in 
the doorway. 

“It’s all right, Gin!” he said ex- 
citedly. “It’.s ah go’nr; to be all 



right! ” 

“I know, dear,” Ginr.y said un- 
certainly and, picking uo the felled 
bag, carried it swiftly past him 
to the car. “Don’t forget to lock 
the door.” 

“Now, don’t worry, honey,” 
Lester said -as he climbed into the 
car beside her, “ju.=t don’t think 
about it.” He started the engine 
and began backing toward the 
street. “Just think hew nice it’s 
going to be to have a baby all our 
own.” 

Ginny put a hand tr his sleeve. 
“I love you, Lester,” s le murmur- 
ed, and let it go at th it. 

It was approximately at this 
point in the proceedings that cer- 
tain celestial coniplica.ions began 
to set in. As Lester and Ginny 
sped toward the hos])ital, their 
heads filled with the approaching 
disaster of parenthood they were 
totally unaware oi a distant moil- 
ing and broiling in the night-dark- 
ened heavens above them. Human- 
ly earthbound as they were, their 
thinking was char icier'stically 
horizontal. It would never in a 
million years have vccurrcd to 
them that their .eal trouble lay, 
not ahead of them, but above 
them. 

TT IGH in those din and time- 

-*■ less reaches of space with- 
out measure where the fate of mor- 
tal man is wi’ghed and judged ac- 
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cording to the individual, a storm 
of unique and dismaying design was 
at the moment of its inception. 
Like many another event of event- 
ual magnitude it began with de- 
ceptive insignificance. It was mere- 
ly that Mac, that kindly and some- 
what addled angel, in tallying the 
lists on the tabulation sheets, had 
come on the knowledge that the 
very next baby, the one due for 
the four A.M. shipment, would be 
the million quadrillionth baby born 
on Earth since the beginning of 
the human race. It was a fact 
from which Mac. seemed to derive 
a certain surprised pleasure. Brush- 
ing aside an intervening cloud va- 
por, he turned to Haywood Veere, 
his heavenly co-warker, and grin-' 
ned importantly. 

“Right on the rose, Haywood!” 
he announced loudly. “The mil- 
lion quadrillionth baby. What do 
you think of that'” He twitched 
his wings happily. “Makes you feel 
kind of important, don’t it?” 
Haywood remained studiously 
bent over his dispatch sheets. “I 
fail to see why,” he said with char- 
acteristic dryness. “We can hardly 
look on the event as any sort of 
personal accomplishment. It took 
all of humanity all this while to 
bring it about.” 

“But I’m the one that marked 
it down,” Mac said. “And it’s you 
who’s makin’ out the papers on 
him. Probably nobody knows 



about it except us.” 

“It’s probably just as well,” 
Hav’wood murmured. 

“But it’s kind of like an anni- 
versary,” Mac insisted. “Don’t 
you see?” A grin of reminiscence 
came over his homely face. “Be- 
sides, I done my part, I gue.ss, 
when I was a mortal. I had a cou- 
ple of kids — even if they did both 
wind up in the pokey.” 

At this Haywood glanced up 
from the cloud bank upon which 
were spread the papers. He turn- 
ed around slowl^q holding his wings 
back with one hand so that they 
would not get smudged with ink. 
He regarded Mac reflectively. 

“I suppose that’s true,” he said. 
“If you want to look at it that 
wa}' we can all take a bit of the 
credit. Even I can.” 

Mac’s eyes widened with sur- 
prise. “But 3mu was never mar- 
ried.” he said. “If you had kids 
then they was ...” 

“I didn’t,” Haywood put in 
quickh^ “But it .'till works out. 
If \mu hadn’t fathered your chil- 
dren and. I hadn’t — refrained, so 
to .speak, this particular baby 
wouldn’t be the million quadril- 
lionth baby at all. It’s curious 
the way it all works out.” 

“Sure it is!” Mac said trium- 
phantly. “You see, it’s like I 
said, a sort of millstone!” 

“Mile stone,” Haywood correct- 
ed absently. “I suppose you could 
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regard the little chap as a sort of 
anniversary baby at that.” 

“You’re darned right!” Mac 
nodded emphatically. “It’s like we 
ought to do something about it — 
to kind of celebrate — like when a 
show house has fifty thousand cus- 
tomers and the fifty thousandth 
guy gets a free ticket or a smoke 
stand with a naked lady on top.” 
“But that’s all in the line of ad- 
vertising,” Haywood said primly. 
“Crass commercialism.” 

“And what’s wrong with adver- 
tising about baljies?” Mac asked. 
“Babies are the best darned prod- 
uct in the world. It’s about time 
something was done to stimulate 
trade, I guess.” 

“Well, I really doubt . . . ” 
Haywood began. 

“You never was a father,” Mac 
broke in elegantly. “It’s a very 
broadening experience, even when 
your kids turn out to be brats.” 
“But don’t you think,” Hay- 
wood mused, “that it’s rather been 
taken care of — the stimulation part 
of it, I mean?” 

“Not near enough,” Mac said 
firmly, “not when there are guys 
like you who get left out.” 

A N introspective look came into 
Haywood’s intelligent eyes. 
“Perhaps you’re right,” he said 
quietly. “Working here in the 
dispatching office has given me 
pause to think from time to time.” 



He tapped his slender fingers 
soundlessly on the cloud bank, pro- 
ducing a series of delicately swirl- 
ed vapors. “But we aaven’t any 
free tickets or smoke stands with 
naked ladies to give away — and 
no way to give them, even if we 
had.” 

“Then we’ll have to give some- 
thing else,” Mac said solemnly. 
“Something like it’s net something 
you can touch and pick up, but 
something like maybe these people 
can just think about it and it 
will make them happy.” 

Haywood nodded. “You mean 
something more of a spiritual or- 
der.” 

“Yeah. I guess that’s it.” 

For a moment the two of them 
were thoughtfully siler t. Present- 
ly Haywood stopped drumming his 
fingers. 

“How would it be,” he said, 
“if we made their bab}' a very spe- 
cial baby in some way? All. par- 
ents are fond of the notion that 
their first child is the most extra- 
ordinary child ever born. Suppose 
we find some way to make this 
anniversary baby really unusual?” 
“Why sure!” Mac said jubilant- 
ly. “That’s it! I always said you 
had brains, Haywood.” 

“Thank you, IMac ” Haywood 
said uncertainly. “But what spe- 
cial quality shall we give this 
child? Can jmu think of any- 
thing?” 
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For a noment they stared at 
each other blankly. Mac twitched 
a wing. 

“How aljout three hands?” he 
asked. “People are always saying 
how they wished they had three 
hands. It would make the kid a 
big help around the house.” 
“You’ve been away from Earth 
too long, Mac,” Haywood said 
gently. “\ou know how unpleas- 
ant people can be to freaks.” 

“Oh, yeah,” Mac said de.flated- 
ly. “I forgot.” 

“I don’t think a physical dif- 
ference is wise,” Haywood went on. 
“I think something more from with- 
in would be better. Mortals are al- 
ways wishing to be completely good 
and honest At least they pray 
about it a good deal ...” 

Mac shock his head. “You can’t 
be too good or too honest down 
there, Haywood. Sometimes it 
turns into 1 . vice. Besides, people 
get suspicions and make things very 
hard for you. That’s w'hy the good 
ones never stay too long.” 

“You’re quite right,” Haywood 
conceded. “ But we’ve got to think 
of something. I should be finish- 
ing up the dispatch right now. If 
I’m going t3 add anything to the 
orders I’d better do it.” 

“There must be something,” 
Mac said anxiously. “What else 
do people always wish for?” 

“Well ...” Haywood mused. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, he smiled 



one of his rare smiles. “I have it! 
How many times have you heard 
people wish that they had known 
at some previous point in their lives 
something that they have only 
managed to find out later?” 
“Huh?” Mac said. 

“You know the expression, ‘if I 
had only known then what I know 
now.’ People are constantly say- 
ing how much better things would 
be if they had only been born with 
the knowledge of a lifetime. How 
would it be if we arrange to have 
this child born knowing every- 
thing that he’s destined to learn 
throughout all his earthly years?” 
“You mean so he can see into 
the future?” 

“No, no, nothing so trite as that. 
Just let him know at the outset 
all the things that he will eventu- 
ally learn so that he may apply 
them to his life as he goes along.” 
Mac slapped his broad hands to- 
gether with enthu.siastic approval. 
“Hey, that’s wonderful!” he said. 
“It sounds classy, too. We make 
this million quadrillionth baby the 
most wised-up kid any pair of 
parents ever had. Write that 
down, Haywood, just like you said 
it. Put it in the special specifi- 
cations part.” 

“All right,” Haywood said, rather 
pleased with himself, “then, that’s 
what it’ll be.” He turned carefully 
back to the cloud bank, wriggled 
his knees into its fleecy confines 
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and took up his pen. “I’ll have 
to word it carefully so there won’t 
be any oversight.” 

“Gosh!” Mac grinned raptur- 
ously, “just think how tickled 
those parents are going to be. It 
makes you feel good just thinking 
about it!” 

T T AIR rumpled and necktie 
-*■ -*• askew, Lester sat in the hospi- 
tal waiting room and smoked end- 
less cigarettes. Across from him sat 
another young man in a similar 
state of disheveled conflagration, 
but the two of them did not speak. 
The situation was understood and 
words would only make it worse. 
Time passed. 

At last a door swung open and 
a nurse with a starched expression 
and a .severe uniform stepped flat- 
footedly into the room. In unison 
Lester and his companion sat up 
and looked around like a pair 'of 
beagles alerted to the scent of the 
fox. There was an ominous pause 
while the nurse, indulging a sadis- 
tic sense of the dramatic, looked 
questioningly from one to the oth- 
er. 

“Mr. Holmes?” she asked 
crisply. 

“Yes!” Lester said, leaping from 
his chair. “Yes, yes! That’s me!” 

The nurse regarded him slowly, 
as though finding only what she 
had expected, which wasn’t much. 
“Your wife,” she announced thin- 



ly, “has just given birth to a heal- 
thy six pound boy.” She edged 
back toward the door, then stop- 
ped. “Congratuladons,” she added 
grudgingly. 

“Holy smoke!” Lester said. 
“Can I see Ginry?” 

The nurse eyed him levelly. 
“Ginny?” she enquired. 

“Mj^ mother!” Lester said con- • 
fusedly, making a Freudian slip. 
“I mean, my wile, the mother of 
my son. You know ...” he ended 
lamely. 

“Mrs. Holmes 'vill be resting for 
the next couple of hours,” the 
nurse said, “and she mustn’t be 
disturbed. Meanwhile, if you’d 
care to see your son, he will ap- 
piear shortly in tie nursery, in the 
crib marked with your name. You 
may view him tirough the glass 
partition.” 

“Oh,” Lester said. “Oh, sure. 
But, Ginny — Mrs. Holmes — 
how is she?” 

“She came thrrmgh the delivery 
splendidly,” the nurse told him 
and left. 

Grinning, Lester turned to the 
other young man who looked back 
at him numbly. “Well ...” he 
said. “Golly!” He waited for a 
moment, then shrugged happily 
and started toward the door. 

-T TE paced back and forth in 
front of the plate glass win- 
dow, nervously eyeing the first 
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row of metal cribs which contained 
the one marked “Holmes.” His 
crib, or rather the crib of his son, 
was exactlj' like all the others in 
the line, except that it had remain- 
ed starkly unoccupied for some 
time now and for that reason seem- 
ed somehow larger and more omin- 
ous than the others. Absently, 
Lester was aware of other sleepy- 
eyed fathers along the window, 
and of the occasional presence, 
within the panelled confines of the 
nursery, o: nurses, moving back 
and forth like the masked ladies 
of some frightfully pristine and 
hygenic India. 

From time to time, these last 
would bring a baby forward to the 
viewing window for the inspection 
of the fathers who were already 
planning complications for the lit- 
tle newcomer's life. Lester watch- 
ed as a sindy-haired young man 
with dark shadows under his eyes 
moved to the speaking tube at the 
side of the window and briefly re- 
quested an introduction to his new- 
born • daughter. Within the nur- 
sery one of the nurses nodded to 
him and .said a polite “yes, sir,” 
.which wa;; communicated to the 
young mar over a concealed speak- 
er. Waiting until the young man 
had departed, Lester followed his 
example and edged up to the tube. 
There was another nurse conven- 
iently at hand. 

“Miss,” he said mildly. “Nurse.” 



The young lady turned and re- 
garded him from over her mask 
with a pair of large brown eyes. 
“Yes?” she asked. “Are you one 
of the fathers?” 

“I — yes,” Lester nodded. “Only 
my baby isn’t in the nursery yet, 
and it’s been quite a while now 
since they sent me here to see 
him.” 

A flicker of puzzlement showed 
in the nurse’s eyes. “What is the 
name, please?” she asked. 

“Holmes,” Lester said. “Lester 
Holmes. It’s a boy. Six pounds. 
If that helps you any.” 

The brown eyes changed expres- 
sion swiftly and unexpectedly. 
They raked Lester’s face hastily, 
as though passing over some object 
too loathsome for closer observa- 
tion. It seemed to Lester that the 
exposed- part of the nurse’s com- 
plexion turned a ghastly white. 

“Good grief!” the girl said over 
the speaker and hurried out of the 
room. 

“Hey!” Lester said, bending 
closer to the tube. “Hey, nurse!” 
He stood there for a moment, 
feeling vague stirrings of impending 
doom, then he moved back. Inside 
the nursery the door opened and 
two nurses, neither with large 
brown eyes, stepped inside, star- 
ed hauntedly in his direction for 
a moment, then disappeared again. 
Lester watched this denouement 
with utter bewilderment. He re- 
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treated to the far side of the room 
and sat down in a chair with iron 
legs and slippery red plastic cush- 
ions. 

Lester was still sitting there, 
without benefit of spurs, when the 
doctor came in. He was a tall, 
pinkish sort of man, balding of 
head and jittery of manner. He 
leaner! down to Lester as though 
preparing to say a very confiden- 
tial and filthy word. 

“Holmes?” he enquired. 

“Yes!” Lester said, starting. 
“That’s me.” 

“Would you just step out here 
in the hall for a moment?” 

Lester got up and silently fol- 
lowed the doctor outside. The 
door to the waiting room sighed 
shut behind them, and for a mo- 
ment they stood looking at each 
other. 

“Mr. Holmes ...” the doctor 
said, then lapsed into undecided 
silence. 

Lester made a small gesture 
with his hand. “Look, doctor,” he 
said. “I know I’m not familiar 
with the way things are done around 
a hospital, but frankly I’m begin- 
ning to get a little worried.” 

“Of course you are,” the doctor 
said emphatically. 

“Huh?”' Lester said. 

“Expectant fathers are always 
worried,” the doctor said and 
smiled stiffly. 

“I’m not expectant any more,” 



Lester said. “The nun;e said every- 
thing was all right, that the baby 
was healthy and Ginny was doing 
fine.” 

The doctor lookec at him, as 
though with sudden inspiration. 
“Would you like to see your wife, 
Mr. Holmes?” he asked quickly. 

“Yes,” Lester said. “I’d like to 
see someone.” 

A look of momentary relief 
lighted the doctor’s face. “Fine,” 
he said, “fine. And when you’ve 
finished we’ll have i little talk, 
eh? Now, just corre along this 
way.” 

G inny, in the lall, awkward 
hospital bed, looked kind of 
pinched and stringy, like she al- 
ways did in the summer when she’d 
spent a day canning fruit. As 
Lester entered, she finiled in a 
slack-mouthed sort of way. 

“Hello, dear,” she said weakly. 
“Hi,” Lester said. 

“Daddy,” Ginny said dreamily. 
“You’re a daddy now 

“And you’re a mother,” Lester 
said foolishly. 

“Yes,” Ginny murmured. “You 
are a daddy and I m a mother. 
Both at the same tim(!.” She smiled 
again. “It’s funny.” 

“Funny?” Lester :>aid. He sat 
down on the edge of the bed and 
took her hand. “How do you 
mean?” 

“The anesthetic was funny,” 
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Ginny said, and suddenly she gig- 
gled. 

Lester looked at her worriedly. 
“Did anything happen?” he asked. 
“Besides the baby, I mean?” 

“Oh, just something I imag- 
ined,” Ginny said. “But it was 
so clear it was like it was real.” 
She looked at him from between 
half-closed lids and giggled again. 
“When the doctor spanked the 
baby — you know how they do — 
he said, ‘Stop that, you big ape! 
Try swatting someone your own 
size! ’ ” 

“The doctor said that?” 

“No, the baby,” Ginny said. 
“Wasn’t it funny the way I imag- 
ined all that?” 

Lester forced a smile. “Yeah,” 
he said, “sure.” 

Just then a nurse, eyeing Lester 
with uneasy speculation, edged 
quietly into the room. “You’ll have 
to leave: now, Mr. Holmes,” she 
said. “The doctors are waiting 
for you.” 

“Doctors?” Lester said, then de- 
cided to let it go; the hospital 
had became a dark and mysterious 
place. He leaned down and kissed 
Ginny lightly on the lips. “Get 
some rest, dear,” he murmured. 

' I 'HERE were six doctors in the 
-*■ little office, an assorted half 
dozen of varying sizes and ages. 
The white-coated oath-taker with 
whom Lester had shared the cryp- 



tic conversation in the hall pre- 
sided over the gathering from be- 
hind a desk at the far side of the 
room. The others sat in chairs 
that had been arranged against the 
walls. All of them eyad Lester 
with something like grave wonder 
as he moved forward and took his 
seat in front of the desk. Lester 
looked hopefully from one to the 
other, then cleared his throat. The 
small doctor to his left jumped. 

“I realize,” Lester said, “that 
I’m not acquainted with hospital 
routine. This is the first time 

“Of course, Mr. Holmes,” the 
pinkish doctor put in quickly, 
with a sort of reverent horror. 
“And I must confe.ss that proced- 
ures have necessarily been a trifle 
irregular in this case ...” 

“Case?” Lester said. “What’s 
wrong, doctor? Why won’t you tell 
me?” 

The doctor folded his pale, slen- 
der hands before him with intri- 
cate care. “Mr. Holmes,” he said 
gently, “have you ever taken an 
I. Q. test?” 

Lester stared at him blankly for 
a moment. He was conscious of a 
sinking sensation, much as though 
he were a cake in an oven and 
someone had slammed a door some- 
where. “Yes, I have,” he said 
cautiously. “I don’t remember 
the score exactly. They said I 
was average. Is there something 
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wrong with my son, doctor?” 

Again the doctor avoided a di- 
rect reply. “How about your wife, 
has she ever had an intelligence 
test?” 

“I don’t know,” Lester answered 
truthfully. “She’s mentioned sev- 
eral times that she only graduated 
from school by the skin of her 
teeth. But what has that got to 
do with ...” 

“I wonder, Mr. Holmes, if you’d 
be willing to .submit to an exten- 
sive examination and observation? 
It might take about a month or so. 
I’m afraid. You work for a bank, 
don’t you?” 

Lester nodded. “I’m a teller at 
the People’s Trust. But ...” 

“Perhaps we could make ar- 
rangements with your employer for 
a leave of ab.sence ...” 

The doctor broke off as the door 
suddenly burst open and a nurse 
charged into the room. She was 
an uncommonly homely woman 
whose face would have been at- 
tractive only coming down the 
stretch in the fifth at Pimlico. Her 
cap was askew and her red mane 
had gotten loose from its moor- 
ings. Breathing heavily, she pull- 
ed up abruptly in front of the 
desk and glared furiously at the 
doctor. 

“I quit!” she bellowed, banging 
her fist down on the desk. “I 
will not be referred to as that 
splay-footed, cold-fingered old 
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nag! Especially not by any mere 
infant! ” 

“Miss' Klatt! ” the doctor said 
sternly. “We’re in conference with 
a patient!” 

“I don’t care if you’re in Tucson 
with Marilyn Monroe!” the nurse 
yelled. “I’m quitting. In fact, 
I’ve quit. If it’s a nurse for babies 
you want, then okay, but if you’re 
looking for a verbal punizhing bag 
for a three-hour old comic, you 
can damn well look somewhere 
else ! ” 

“Miss Klatt!” 

“Phooey!” Miss Klatt respond- 
ed hotly. “Just call me up some- 
time to come back to work and 
listen to my hollow laughter. And 
as for that new-lay ed yegg you 
call a baby, you’ll find lim in his 
crib in the nursery!” ,\nd with 
that she turned on her heel and 
stalked from the room, slamming 
the door. There was a rr oment of 
horrified silence. 

“Oh, dear!” one of the doctors 
said distractedly. “Oh, dear!” 

The pinkish doctor leaped out 
of his chair. “Holy smoke!” he 
yelled. “Did she say she put him 
in the nursery?” 

He raced for the door, and his 
five colleagues rose ha.itily and 
followed in his trail. Lester jump- 
ed up and followed after. 

“Hey! ” he hollered. “Hey, wait 
a minute!” 
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T ESTER arrived in the viewing 

' room only a step behind the 
doctors. Already, it appeared, 
quite a crowd had assembled in 
the room, a random mixture of 
staff members and visitors. There 
was an excited murmuring, along 
with a general tendency to back 
away from the viewing panel. The 
doctors had stopped in their tracks 
just inside the door, in a collective 
attitude of stricken dismay. For 
a moment Lester was completely 
at a .loss to discover the cause of all 
this, then a voice, a very small but 
distinct voice, echoed over the 
speaker. 

“And you, too, fatso!” it said 
sharply. ‘Just what do you think 
you’re staring at?” 

Lester became aware of a large, 
dark-haired woman who suddenly 
gasped and backed away. Her 
lips worked feverishly over words 
that would not come. 

“It’s ar invasion of privacy!” 
the voice continued furiously. “I 
stand on my rights! And I’ll sit 
and lie down on them, too, if I 
have to! I demand a private room! ” 

During this pithy bit of dia- 
logue, Lester edged cautiously 
through the ranks and peered into 
the brilliant inner reaches of the 
nursery. At first he saw nothing 
of particular note, then, slowly his 
gaze, moving along the first line 
of cribs, stopped at the one just 
left of center, where its infant oc- 



cupant appeared to be stting boldly 
upright,' shaking its small pudgy 
fist at the window. The baby’s 
face was quite red, and its tiny 
eyes glittered with a furious in- 
telligence that was distinctly up- 
setting. If Lester’s senses had not 
failed him, this was the originator 
of the angry voice. 

“And what are you nosing 
around for, stupid?” the baby 
asked hotly, darting a swift glance 
in his direction. “I suppose you 
have never seen a baby before? 
How would you like it if every 
time you looked up from your bed 
you were faced with a lot of 
dough-faced, low-grade morons 
gaping at you through a plate glass 
window? Talk about goldfish!” 

For a moment Lester was too 
startled to move. Then, laggingly, 
his eyes moved to the name on the 
crib, and he stiffened sharply. 
The name, plain as a day in May, 
was Holmes! 

“Wha — !” Lester said, unable 
to grasp the situation or any part 
of it. He whirled about to 
the doctors and found them in 
hasty retreat toward a doorway at 
the far end of the room. 

“Hey!” LeSter yelled and took 
out after them. 

He raced along in their wake 
down a narrow hallway and through 
another door, into a small room 
full of electric sterilizers. Instant- 
ly upon arrival, the doctors went 
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quickly to the business of donning 
masks. 

“Now just look here!” I^ester 
cried, but the doctors were already 
in retreat toward an inner door 
with a glass port-hole through 
which could be seen the nursery. 
Lester shoved after them, but was 
held back. 

“You can’t come in without a 
mask,” one of the doctors told him, 
then slammed the door in his face. 

“I’m getting sore!” Lester said. 
He swung about, found a discard- 
ed mask lying on a white porcelain- 
ed table and .slipped it on. Adjust- 
ing the strap, he hastened into the 
nursery. 

He was greeted by a deafening 
din as he shoved thrmigh the do<3r. 
Thirty odd babies, suddenly roused, 
had taken up the cry in shrill 
discord. Intermingled with this 
was the disgruntled rumblings of 
the doctors and the outraged 
mouthings of the truculent baby. 

“Well, high time!” the infant 
yelled. “Get me out of this Bed- 
lam before I lose my temper! How 
do you expect anyone to get any 
rest in a room full of howling 
brats!” 

“Shut off that loudspeaker!” 
one of the doctors yelled, and a 
colleague rushed to a switch on 
the wall. 

T ESTER wedged himself de- 
' terminedly into the fast-clos- 
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ing knot around the crib. He 
shoved his face through an opening 
between two white-clad shoulders 
and looked up at the doctor across 
from him. 

“How is he doing that?” he 
asked. 

The infant in the crib looked up 
at him wearily. “Anc>ther one,” 
he commented. “That makes sev- 
en. Seven come eleven and not a 
brain in the lot. What do I have 
to do to get a private room in this 
butcher shop? Clear out, you un- 
derlings, and send me the man- 
ager!” 

“You’re going to get a private 
room!” the doctor across from Les- 
ter said shortly. “You’re going to 
get one if I have to build it my- 
self.” He scooped the infant up 
in his arms. 

“Well,” the baby said, falling 
back importantly into the crook of 
the doctor’s arm, “that’s more like 
it.” 

Again straggling after the doc- 
tors, Lester followed them from the 
nursery, through the outer room, 
down the hallway and into a room 
marked Private. There the baby 
was placed on an adult-sized bed, 
where it sat up majestically against 
the pillow and watched with a 
jaundiced eye the unmasking of 
those assembled. 

“The human race,” he com- 
mented, “is certainly not an at- 
tractive one. You jokers make up 
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as ugly a crew as ever blotted the 
horizons of hell. Not to mention 
that nurse you sent me. What a 
horror tliat one was!” 

“She c(uit the hospital, you’ll be 
delighted to know,” the doctor 
said, bristling. 

“And thereby provided the med- 
ical profession its greatest single 
advance in years,” the infant re- 
torted blandly. 

“You didn’t have to insult her,” 
the doctor said. 

“Somebody had to,” the baby 
said, the absolute soul of reason. 
“No one with a face like that 
could go without insult much long- 
er.” 

The doctor opened his mouth to 
reply, then glanced around uneasily 
at the others. “It’s ridiculous, 
arguing with a mere infant like 
this,” he murmured. ‘T feel like 
a fool.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” the baby 
said, mildly. “You also look like 
a fool. .\nd I think that clears 
up your status most conclusively.” 

“Is he really doing that?” Les- 
ter breathed incredulously. “Isn’t 
it just seme sort of a trick or some- 
thing?” 

The baby shot him a quick 
glance. “Who’s that?” he asked. 

“Your father,” the doctor said 
bitterly. “Heaven help him.” 

“That!” the baby said disbe- 
lievingly pointing a finger at Les- 
ter. “G'X)d grief!” He eyed Les- 



ter more closely and with an evi- 
dent lack of satisfaction. He 
shrugged fatalistically. “Well, as 
long as you’re here, there’s a little 
matter I want straightened out. I 
happen to know that you and your 
wife — my mother, I suppose — • 
are planning to name me Fred- 
erick Lester Holmes. I’ve thought 
it over and decided I can’t permit 
it. The name is entirely too com- 
monplace. I wish to be called An- 
struther Pierpont Holmes, which 
is more consistent with the position 
which I mean to attain in life.” 
He subjected Lester to another 
lengthy and critical stare. “Since 
you are my father, you may refer 
to me as A. P., so as to achieve 
an absolute economy of time spent 
in communication between us.” 

Lester clutched blindly at the 
foot of the bed in an attempt to 
maintain his equilibrium; sudden- 
ly he felt as though his knees had 
been set on swivels. The room ap- 
peared to be leaping about with a 
will of its own. 

“Grab him!” a voice yelled 
clo.se by. “He’s going into shock!” 

T^IVE days later, Lester sat in 
the corner of the hospital 
room, maintaining a morbid silence 
while the nurse finished packing 
Ginny’s bag. Ginny dressed now 
and looking pretty, though some- 
what drawn, sat in a wheel chair 
with the infant A. P. held ginger- 
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ly, as one might hold a small A 
Bomb, in her lap. All of them 
watched tensely as the nurse snap- 
ped the catch on the bag and left 
the room. The instant she was 
gone, Lester was on his feet. He 
approached the wheel chair and 
levelled a warning finger under 
A. P.’s negligible nose. 

“I don’t know how the news- 
papers got wind of this,” he said, 
“but I definitely suspect you. The 
hospital promised to keep it quiet. 
If any of those reporters get to 
you, just keep your big mouth 
shut. Maybe you want to be a 
side show attraction, but your 
mother and I don’t!” 

“Nuts,” the baby said briefly. 
Lester raised his glance to Gin- 
ny. “And if they ask you any- 
thing, just don’t answer. And try 
not to cry.” 

“Oh, Lester!” Ginny said tear- 
fully. “What will the neighbors 
think? They’ll say we’re not nor- 
mal, and that he’s a — ” 

“A monster,” Lester supplied. 
“And they’ll be right.” 

“You don’t need to talk about 
me as though I weren’t here,” 
A. P. said evenly. “I can hear ev- 
ery word you’re saying.” 

“Can’t we just stay here in the 
hospital?” Ginny pleaded. “Just 
a few more days?” 

“They won’t have him,” Lester 
said, casting A. P. an accusing 
glance. “He’s tried to reorganize 



the entire hospital. Thr^e nurses, 
two doctors and five internes have 
given up the professior;, and six 
patients stole wheel chairs and left 
without notice. They’ve given us 
a deadline until noon tc get him 
off the premises.” 

“Inefficiency,” A. P. said terse- 
ly. “Ever3Twhere you lo )k, ineffi- 
ciency. It’s appalling.” 

“And so are you!” Lester snap- 
ped. 

“My father!” the infant said, 
rolling his eyes to th(; ceiling. 
“What irony!” 

At this moment the nurse re- 
turned and the unhappy trio fell 
into a forced silence. 

“The reporters,” the luirse said 
uneasily, “they’ve gotter into the 
hallway somehow.” She- followed 
Lester’s apprehensive gaze to the 
baby; “They want an interview 
— with all three of you.” 

Lester sighed deeply. “Oh, well,” 
he said, and taking hold of the 
wheel chair he shoved i: forward. 

The crush began at the door. 
A dozen reporters, at the first 
glimpse of the wheel chair, crowd- 
ed toward it. A red- faced young 
man with a touseled cro]r of black 
hair stuck his face aggressively 
down next to A. P.’s. 

“What do you think of the poli- 
tical situation, kid?” he yelled. 

The little company froze, and 
there was an instantaneous hush. 
Lester exchanged a glance of 
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speecWess horror with Ginny as 
their infant son observed his in- 
quisitor with a scathing stare and 
parted his cherubic lips, 

“Goo,” A. P. said with flat dis- 
gust. “Goo, goo, goo!” 

ensuing week passed tor- 
turously. It was unthinkable, 
of course, that there should be a 
nurse — or any outsider for that 
matter — in the house during Gin- 
ny’s "ecuperation. Therefore, it 
was necessary for Lester to take 
a leav<‘ of absence from the bank 
and r(main at home. As a sub- 
stitute angel of mercy, however, 
Lester found himself singularly 
lacking in certain basic qualities; 
he was constantly be.set with an 
alarmijrg impulse to do violence 
to the weak and helpless. On the 
seventli day he cracked. 

“I c:on't care!” he cried storm- 
ing into Ginny ’s bedroom. “I 
don’t care if he is my son! I’m 
darned if I’ll take any more guff 
off of him!” He banged a half- 
empty feeding bottle down on the 
bureau. “Everything I do is wrong! 
I give him his formula and he 
gives me a dissertation on how to 
prepare; lobsters Newberg! I can’t 
stand .iny more of it! ” 

Ginry accepted this tirade from 
her bed with distressed uncer- 
tainty. “I know, dear,” she said 
gently. “Last time I was up I 
went in to see him, and he told me 



I was wearing the wrong shades 
of lipstick, powder and rouge, 
and that I ought to comb my hair 
away from my face if I want to 
resemble anything human at all.” 
“And he wants to rebuild the 
house!” Lester fumed. “He says 
it’s non-functional! It’s like living 
with Hitler, I tell you!” 

“Now, dear,” Ginny said softly. 
“We wanted a son.” 

“A son, yes,” Lester said, “but 
not a pea-sized Einstein.” He 
held out a hand. “What are we 
going to do. Gin? We can’t keep 
him hidden away forever. • Mrs. 
Hilliard from ne.N;t door was over 
again this morning. I’ve run out 
of e.xcuses.” 

“Oh, don’t let her in!” Ginny 
said. “With that wart on her nose 
I can’t imagine what he’d say to 
her! And she’d blab it all over 
town. The newspaper peo[)le would 
be after us again. We’d be an ob- 
ject of curiosity all over the w'orld! ” 
Lester sagged into the ch;ur in 
the corner. “We’d never have an- 
other moment's privacy.” He closed 
his eyes wearily. “I feel like pass- 
ing out arscri'c instead of cigars.” 
“We’ll just have to keejr him 
hidden as long as we can,” Ginny 
said hopelessly. “If anyone .sees 
him we’ll have to explain that he 
learned to talk premaairely” 
“We’ll never get away with it,” 
Lester said. “His language is too 
darned premature.” 
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“I don’t know why this had to 
happen to us,” Ginny lamented. 
“It couldn’t have come from my 
side of the family. We’ve none 
of us ever been very l)right.” 

Le.ster looked around at her 
sharply. “Neither have we,” he 
said. 

“Then where did it come from?” 
Ginny asked. 

“Not from heaven,” Lester said 
firmly. “That’s certain.” 

''T'^HE second week passed, and 
Ginny recovered sufficiently to 
be up and about. With apprehen- 
sion, she relieved Lester of his du- 
ties with A. P. Her worst fears, 
she learned, had not been unfound- 
ed. 

“He wants the stock reports,” 
she reported to Lester in the 
kitchen. “Did you give him that 
copy of Forever Amber?” 

“I did,” Lester said dully. 

“But why, for heaven’s sake?” 

“To keep his mind off the 
house,” Lester said. “He’s got it 
all redesigned. Refinanced, too. 
In his head.” 

“He’s got so many things in his 
head,” Ginny said. “It’s terrifying. 
I’ll never get used to it.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Lester 
said. “We won’t be seeing much 
of him as soon as he learns to 
walk. He explained it all to me. 
He’s going into some sort of busi- 
ness that will take him into higher 



circles. I think he’s planning to 
be a financial shyster of some 
sort.” 

Ginny dropped into the chair 
opposite him and gazed at him 
dimly from across the tajle. “I 
thought it was going to b( so nice 
to be a mother, to have something 
that depended on me and looked 
up to me.” 

“I know,” Lester said. “We’ve 
just got to face it, thqugi, A. P. 
is less a child than we art. He’s a 
full grown adult and he doesn’t in- 
tend to indulge us by pietending 
to be a baby. I know it s impos- 
sible, but ...” 

Both of them stiffened as a 
knock sounded sharply at the back 
door. 

“Mrs. Hilliard!” Ginny hissed. 
“Don’t answer!” 

“Don’t worry,” Lester said. 

The room filled with silence as 
both of them sat absolutely quiet. 
There was a second kno:k, more 
insistent this time. As it died out, 
the silence fell again. Then it 
shattered. 

“Hey, you two!” A. P.’s pene- 
trating voice yelled from the nur- 
sery. “Get on the ball 'vith that 
reenforced feeding! I’ll never grow 
up if you’re going to starve me to 
death! ” 

“Oh, Lord!” Lester groined. In- 
stantly there was a third knock 
that fairly rattled the hinges. 
“You get rid of her. I’ll take him 
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the bottle.” 

“And make sure you have the 
formula I worked out!” the voice 
from the nursery commanded. “I 
don’t want to waste any more time 
in this wicker cage than I have 
to!” 

When Lester returned to the 
kitchen he found, with a thrill of 
horror, that Mrs. Hilliard, a steely 
glint in her eyes, had forced her 
way inside. She was a solid wom- 
an with a square figure, a square 
face and undoubtedly a square 
heart to match, which Lester was 
certain lay in her bosom like a 
small granite cornerstone. The 
wart on her nose was twitching 
with resolution. Ginny -stood, 
cowed, beside the open door. 

“Ginny Holmes,” Mrs. Hilliard 
was sa>ing, “we’ve been friends 
ever since you moved here. I 
was the first one inside your door 
to welcome you to the neighbor- 
hood, and I resent being treated 
like a siranger now. After all, 
I only v^ant to help out.” 

“But, Mrs. Hilliard ...” Gin- 
ny tried to say. 

“I know you don’t want me to 
see the baby,” Mrs. Hilliard went 
on. “You certainly made that 
plain enough. And although I 
don’t know why, I can guess. Ev- 
eryone in the neighborhood has 
guessed by now.” 

“Whv what do you mean, Mrs. 
Hilliard?” 



“It happened to a cousin of 
mine; the child was hopelessly 
malformed. But it’s no reflection 
on you, dear. It’s just one of na- 
ture’s tragedies, and you have to 
learn to accept it gracefully.” 
“But, Mrs. Hilliard!” Ginny 
gasped, her eyes wide with aston- 
ishment, *<it’s nothing like that!” 
“And you’ll find that everyone 
in the block is just as sympathetic 
as I am. We’ve all wanted to tell 
you how sorry we are, but if you 
won’t admit it, or even let us see 
the child ...” 

Lester drew himself up in the 
doorway. “Mrs. Hilliard,” he said 
firmly, and the woman turned, 
giving him a square, hard look. 
“Mrs. Hilliard, please put your 
prying mind at rest. If you want 
to give the neighborhood a report 
on our baby, then all right!” His 
face was fast becoming a danger- 
ous red. “Just step this way!” 
“Lester!” Ginny cried. 

But Lester was beyond caution. 
“We call the baby A. P.,” he said, 
“but you may address him as Mr. 
Holmes.” Mrs. Hilliard cast him 
a curious glance. “Come right 
along, Mrs. Hilliard!” 

“Well ...” Mrs. Hilliard said, 
then selfrighteously started after 
him down the hall. 

A S they entered, A. P. was busy 
reading, the book propped up 
against the side of his crib. His 
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bottle hung rakishly from the 
corner of his mouth, balanced 
across his shoulder. At the sight 
of the approaching trio, he looked 
around and frowned. Mrs. Hil- 
liard stopped short as the baby 
pointed a chubby finger in her di- 
rection. 

“Who,” A. P. asked in measured 
tones, “is that? Or should I say 
‘what is that?’ ” 

Mrs. Hilliard made a small 
wheezing sound and looked around 
uncertainly at Ginny. 

“This is our neighbor,” Lester 
said recklessly. “Mrs. Hilliard.” 

“Well, why come dragging her 
in here?” A. P. asked. “Surely 
it can’t be milking time already.” 
He regarded Mrs. Hilliard more 
closely. “She’s certainly nothing 
to inflict on a mere infant.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Hilliard managed 
to wheeze. 

“Quiet, wart nozzle,” A. P. said 
imperiously. “You have one of 
those voices that grate on my 
nerves.” 

Mrs. Hilliard whirled on Les- 
ter. “Lester Holmes! Is this some 
sort of joke?” 

“If it is,” A. P. said, “it’s entire- 
ly on you, madam. How any wom- 
an could get that bowlegged in a 
mere sixty years is quite beyond 
me.” 

“Sixty years!” Mrs. Hilliard 
cried. “Bowlegged! Ginny Holmes 

79 



“Oh, shut up,” A. P. said dis- 
gustedly. “Get out of here and let 
me read. I’m just at the part 
where she locks him into her bed- 
room and slips the key down the 
front of her dress.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Hilliard snorted. 
“I certainly will get cnt of here! 
And I’ll never set foot in this 
house again.” 

“That’ll be a great relief to the 
foundations,” A. P. observed af- 
fably and returned to his book 
and bottle. 

Ginny cast Lester a glance of 
pure fury, then turned away. “Mrs. 
Hilliard!” she cried. But already 
that outraged lady was down the 
hall and making rapid time to- 
ward the back door. Ginny ran 
after her. “Mrs. Hilliard!” 

“Let her go!” Lester called out, 
following along the hall. “Forget 
it.” 

In the kitchen, Ginny turned on 
him, a nasty glint in her eyes. 
“There!” she said hysterically. 
“Now, you’ve done it! She’ll tell 
everyone! ” 

“No one will believe her,” Les- 
ter said defensively. “They’ll just 
think she’s gone off her nut.” 
“Thej^’ll come here!” Ginny 
cried. “The reporters and every- 
one! I don’t want to be known as 
the mother of the most insulting 
baby in the world ! ” 

“Neither do I!” Le.$ter said dis- 
tractedly. “I mean I don’t want 
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to be known as the father! ” 
“What!” Ginny gasped, her eyes 
growing wide. “You mean you’re 
going to tell everyone you’re not 
the father?” 

“Now, I didn’t say that!” Lester 
yelled. T only meant that . . . ” 
“I wouldn’t put it past you!” 
Ginny said furiously. “Put all the 
blame on me. I can certainly see 
where that child got his evil dis- 
position! Your whole family has 
always been shifty! I should have 
known! ” 

“Shifty!” Lester flared. “My 
family, shifty! What about your 
brother, Delmar? Did you ever 
bake him a cake with a file in it, 
like he asked you to?” 

“You leave m3' family out of 
this! Yiju know it was an acci- 
dent tha Delmer got arrested!” 
“Hah!” Lester said. “That’s a 
hot one, that is! And you call 
my family shifty. At least they’re 
not lockeil up.” 

“But that doesn’t mean that they 
shouldn’t be!” Ginny hollered. 
“That crazy father of yours!” 
“Not to mention that witch you 
call ‘mother!’” 

“I guess she’s got your number 
all right! ’ 

“I’m warning you, Ginny, I 
can’t stand much more. I’m un- 
der too much of a strain!” 

“You’re under a strain!” Ginny 
laughed wildly. “Just who had 
that baby, I’d like to know?” 



“You didl” Lester shot back. 
“And there’s your answer to what’s 
wrong with him. I should have 
married Fanny Gantner. My fa- 
ther always said so, and he knew 
women ! ” 

“I’ll say he did! He knew all 
the women in town ! ” Suddenly 
Ginny began to cry. “So that’s 
what you’re always thinking when 
you look at me like that! Fanny 
Gantner! Well!” Suddenly she 
spun around and ran from the 
room. 

Lester sank into the chair at the 
kitchen table and ran a trembling 
hand over his face. “It’s too much,” 
he muttered. “It’s too much for 
human flesh and bone to stand.” 
He put his arms down on the ta- 
ble and leaned forw'ard, resting his 
head on the backs of his hands. 
There was a momentary stillness 
which was almost instantly broken 
by a series of racking sobs from 
the bedroom. Then there was the 
sound of A. P.’s shrill voice. 

“Rot!” the infant howled. 
“Drivel!” There was the sound of 
a book dropping to the floor. “I’m 
sick of this paltry fiction. If you 
two cases of arrested development 
can bestir yourselves from your 
childish bickerings, one of you go 
out and get me the financial news!” 

Lester, even with his eyes closed, 
suddenly saw a great searing flash. 
He Jerked back in his chair, got 
up and marched rigidly to the back 
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door. Outside, he walked down 
the drive to the garage, got into 
the car and slammed the door. 

It was more than too much. Ob- 
viously his wife considered him 
shifty and unreliable, and his child 
thought of him only as a blither- 
ing ninny only to be ordered about. 
Well, in that case, he knew what 
to do about it. He started the 
car, backed down the drive and 
started down the street. 

''T~'HE Hickentrope Hotel was 
the sort of establishment 
where the management was not 
chary of guests without luggage. 
Lester sat in one of the Hicken- 
trope’s uninspiring rooms, stared 
at the puce colored walls and 
thought dark thoughts, until it 
was time to turn out the lights, 
stare at the darkened walls and 
think puce thoughts. 

He blamed himself somewhat 
for having left Ginny alone when 
she’d only barely risen from her 
sick bed, but swift on the heels of 
this recrimination came the 
thought that if she wasn’t able to 
manage properly, A. P. would be 
only too happy to tell her how. 
Besides, she could always tele- 
phone her mother, even though 
Mrs. Feeney had sworn, on the day 
of their wedding, never to enter 
her daughter’s house. Finally, 
Lester began to speculate on the 
probable consequences should A. P. 
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and Mrs. Feeney be brought to- 
gether under the same roof and, 
with the picture of this happy dis- 
aster in mind, he event .tally dozed 
off. 

In the morning, after the first 
barber’s shave he had ever exper- 
ienced, Lester made his way to the 
bank. He was dreary-e3 ed and low 
in his mind, but he managed to 
withstand the ironical congratula- 
tions of his co-workers with a fix- 
ed and aching grin. When Mr. 
Painter, the bank manager, asked 
him bluffly about the new heir, 
he had half a notion to tell him 
just to see the silly smile wilt from 
his vapid face. 

Lester retired soberly to his 
window, arranged his cash drawer 
and got down to business. It was 
nearly noon, in the midst of the 
deposits of a neighborhood bakery 
shop, that Miss Sward, Mr. Paint- 
er’s secretary, appeared at his 
shoulder to tell him that his wife 
was on the telephone and wished 
to speak to him on s matter of 
urgency. 

With a feeling of triumph that 
Ginny had capitulated so rapidly 
and so easily, he corrpleted the 
bakery’s deposits, closi;d his win- 
dow and made his waj' back to the 
office afid the telephone. Keeping 
his tone distant but nonetheless 
magnanimous, he said hello. 

“Lester!” Ginny’s voice came 
tartly over the wire, “Who are all 
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those people?” 

This was not precisely the ap- 
proach Lester had anticipated. For 
a moment he was taken aback. 

“What people?” he asked final- 
ly- 

“You know very well what peo- 
ple! All those people at home. 
Who are they, Lester?” 

Lester felt a chill crawl up his 
spine. “At home?” he .said. 
“What heme?” 

“It’s no use playing dumb,” 
Ginny snapped. “At our home.” 
“But aren’t you there?” Lester 
asked. “I don’t understand.” 

“Of course I’m not!” Ginny 
said hotly. “You know I’m not. I 
left yesterday when you went out 
to get A. P. the financial news. 
Now, stop hedging and ...” 

“But I didn’t get the financial 
news,” Lester said. “I went to a 
hotel last night.” 

“What!” 

“Where are you?” 

“I’m at mother’s! Lester, you 
mean you haven’t been home all 
night?” 

“No. Haven’t you?” 

“I told you. I’m at mother’s! 
Oh, Lester! who are all those 
people?” 

“What people? Ginny, tell me 
what you’re talking about!” 

“We’ve got to get over there 
right away!” Ginny said shrilly. 
“I called the house just a little 
while ago — mother insisted, be- 



cause of the baby — and this wom- 
an with a terribly sexy voice an- 
swered. She wanted to know with 
whom I wished to speak, and I 
could hear a lot of people talking — 
all sorts of people! Oh, Lester!” 
“Oh, Lord!” Lester said. “I’ll 
get over there right away. It might 
be the police!” 

“They’ll arrest us for child neg- 
lect, and everyone will know about 
it! Come by mother’s and pick 
me up, Lester! Hurry!” 

“Do I have to face your mother 
at a time like this?” 

“I’ll wait for you outside — on 
the sidewalk! Hurry, Lester, 
please! ” 

“All right!” Lester said franti- 
cally and hung up. 

'^RUE to her word, Ginny, her 
overnight case in her hand, 
was waiting on the sidewalk when 
Lester pulled up at the curb. But 
so was her mother. Mrs. Feeney 
was a thin-nosed woman with high 
cheek bones and a tongue as swift 
and venomous as an adder’s. For 
the moment, her naturally sallow 
complexion had become quite rud- 
dy. Lester, pulling up the brake, 
closed his eyes briefly to steel 
himself. Mrs. Feeney Jutted her 
head through the window. 

“Hello, Mrs. Feeney,” Lester 
said, opening his eyes reluctantly, 
“Lester Holmes!” Mrs. Feeney 
screeched. “You ought to be 
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horse whipped! Only a no good 
skunk like you would even think 
of deserting his wife and child like 
this! Only a low-down rat . . . ” 
“Mother!” Ginny cried, shoving 
Mrs. Feeney desperately back and 
pulling the door open. “Please, 
mother! There isn’t time to bawl 
Lester out — not now!” 

“I’m going to have my say!” 
Mrs. Feeney snarled determinedly. 
“I don’t care!” 

“Write me a letter!” Lester said, 
taking Ginny’s arm and drawing 
her into the seat. “Just keep it 
clean enough to go through the 
mails! ” 

“Why you ...” Mrs. Feeney 
yelped, clawing at the door. “You 
— viper! Come back here!” 

But Lester had already slammed 
the door and pressed down on the 
gas. The coupe shot ahead down 
the street. 

“Oh, Lester!” Ginny wailed, put- 
ting her case down on the floor. 
“Who would all those people be?’’ 
“I don’t know,” Lester said 
worriedly. “Whoever they are, 
I’ll bet Mrs. Hilliard had some- 
thing to do with it. I only hope 
it’s not the authorities!” 

'■J^HE street and the drive were 
filled with cars when they ar- 
rived, and they were forced to park 
around on the other side of the 
block. Lester helped Ginny out 
of the car and together they hur- 
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ried back to the house. 

The lawn was practically cov- 
ered with sober-looking gentlemen 
who stood about in knots, con- 
versing in subdued voices. A small 
line had formed at the front door. 
Lester led the way through the 
crowd and up the steps to the 
door. He found himself faced by 
a slick-haired young man who 
headed the line. 

“Not so fast there, pal,” the 
young man said. “You’ve got to 
wait your turn around here. I’m 
next.” 

Ginny looked at the young man 
incredulously. “Next for what?” 
she asked. 

“I’m from the Wee-wheat Cer- 
eal Company,” the young man said. 
“I got a tip on this wonder brat, 
and the boss sent me over to get 
an endorsement and a picture.” 

Lester cast him a swift, un- 
friendly glance and turned aggres- 
sively to the door. He grasped the 
knob and shoved it open, drawing 
Ginny inside after him. They were 
only a step inside the living room, 
however, before they were greeted 
by a dark, sleek woman in a tail- 
ored black suit and jeweled glass- 
es. She observed them w:th cool 
grey eyes, and she was carrying a 
pad and pencil. 

“Yes?” she enquired in a tone 
that brooked no nonsense. 

“What are all these people do- 
ing here?” Lester demanded angri- 
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ly. “Who are they?” 

The "woman’s gaze moved uncon- 
cernedly to the opening in the 
door and the men standing outside 
on the 1: vvn. “Some of them,” she 
announct'd, “are financ'iers and 
corporation lawyers, I believe. 
Others are advertising men and 
reporters. There are some scien- 
tists, too, and one minister.” She 
smiled loncommittally. “If you 
would Ike to place your name 
on the list I can fit you in three 
days from now. That will be Fri- 
day aftjrnoon at precisely two 
twenty-tiree. If you’ll just state 
your name and the nature of your 
business ...” 

“The nature of business!” 
Lester said. “What’s going on 
here?” 

“Matters of considerable im- 
portance,” the woman said with 
sudden .severity. “Now, if you’ve 
something you wish to take up 
with A. P. . . . ” 

“I certainly have!” Lester said. 
“I have a lot of things to take up 
with A. P. I’m his father!” He 
turned to Ginny. “Close the door.” 
“Yes,” Ginny said. She closed 
the door quickly and turned back. 
“And I’m A. P'.’s mother.” 

“Oh,” the woman said. For a 
moment she seemed uncertain as 
to just which attitude in her rep- 
ertoire to assume. She made a small 
motion with her hand. “If you’ll 
just wait here, I’ll see if I can get 



you in.” 

“Fom wait here!” Lester said 
with sudden heat. “I’ll get my- 
self in. You just bet your gar- 
ters I will!” 

“^'es!” Ginny said and followed 
after Lester as he turned toward 
the hallway. 

Crossing the room, they passed 
a young girl in a starched white 
blouse, sitting at the dining table 
busily typing names and addresses 
on a large stack of envelopes. She 
glanced up at them with no change 
of expression and went on work- 
ing. 

“Lester,” Ginny said, touching 
Lester’s sleeve, “I just want you 
to know that I’m not mad any more. 
Not at you.” 

“Me either,” Lester said hastily 
and forged ahead. 

At the door to the hallway, they 
were forced to give way to a lush 
and shapely blonde with very red 
lips. The girl wore a tight nurse’s 
uniform and carried a bottle in 
her hand. She bustled past them 
and disappeared into the kitchen. 
They turned toward the nur.sery 
from which was coming the sound 
of many voices, underscored with a 
curious clicking noise. 

A RRTVING at the nursery they 
stopped short at the threshold. 
The room was fairly glutted with 
people, all talking and moving 
about at the same time. In the 
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far corner was a ticker tape ma- 
chine, which accounted for the 
frenetic clicking sound. In the 
center of all this activity, A. P. 
looked on from his crib with an 
expression of enormous satisfac- 
tion. Somewhere a telephone rang 
and, except for the clicking of the 
machine, the room fell magically 
silent. A young man with thick- 
rimmed spectacles produced the 
phone from the floor, answered it, 
then brought it forward to A. P.’s 
crib. 

“For you, A. P.,” he said brisk- 
ly. “Brandish out on the Coast.” 

A. P. nodded sagely and gave his 
attention to the phone. He listened 
briefly, pursing his lips. 

“Now, just a minute there. 
Hank,” he broke in, “you should 
be the last one to question my 
judgment after this morning. Cen- 
tral Mines paid off, didn’t they? 
You’re darned right they did, and 
hand.somely, too. Now, I’m tell- 
ing you, and I’m not going to re- 
peat myself — put your gains on 
Spartan Steel. And remember, 
I’m in for twenty per cent for the 
tip. That’s right. Goodbye.” 

He nodded to the young man 
who promptly removed the phone 
from his ear and took it away. At 
the doorway, Lester stepped reso- 
lutely into the room. 

“Now, just a second!” he said 
loudly. “What do all you people 
think you’re doing in my house?” 
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All eyes swiveled in his direc- 
tion. A. P. looked around and 
frowned slightly, as might an an- 
cient warrior who had discovered 
that he had been riveted into his 
armor with a gnat. 

“Oh, so you’re back,” he said 
mildly. 

“How did all these pecple get 
in here?” Lester demanded. 

“Well,” A. P. said withc-ut ran- 
cor, “when I discovered I'd been 
abandoned, I began to yell and, 
one by one, they began to show 
up.” 

“But who are they?” Ginny 
asked weakly. 

“My staff,” A, P. said grand- 
ly. “Variously ■ — there’s lo need 
for names — they are my private 
secretary, my social secrete ry. my 
publici.st, my bu.sine.ss nianayar, 
my biographer, my Washington 
representative, my person; 1 news 
compiler and my lawyer. You no 
doubt ran into my receptionist, 
my typist, my clerk and my dieti- 
cian on your way in.” 

“We missed your clerk,” Lester 
said shortly. “Just w'hat do you 
and your staff think you’re -ip to?” 

“It’s not what we think we’re 
up to,” A. P. said smoothly, “it’s 
what we are up to. Already, since 
just this morning, I have become 
the financial advisor to Ihe top 
ten industrialists in the nation, 
and the President. By evening, I 
expect I will also be the world’s 
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foremosi news analyst, financier 
and political manipulator. I am 
even considering an offer to appear 
in motion pictures, though I’m in- 
clined to regard any venture in 
the enUTtainment field as a trifle 
facetious for someone who expects 
to take Civer the management of the 
nation — and perhaps even the 
world.” 

“A d;ctator!” Ginny cried thin- 
ly. “He’s turned into a dictator!” 
“Oh, not quite yet,” A. P. said. 
“That ’:akes a little time — a few 
weeks, anyway.” 

“No! ’’ Lester gasped. 

“No?” A. P. enquired. “What 
do you mean, no?” 

“You can’t do this,” Lester said. 
“It isn’; right. I won’t be the fa- 
ther of a dictator.” 

A . P. SIGHED patiently. “I im- 
agined you’d take some such 
prosaic attitude,” he murmured. 
“However, you’ll get used to it in 
time. Besides, I might point out 
that you’re in no position to ob- 
ject. [ can get you on a child 
abandonment charge any time I 
want to.” He smiled significant- 
ly. “And now that you’re here, 
it’s jus’; as well. I need a little 
ready .security to balance out a 
deal I’m putting through. I’d be 
much obliged if you’d just sign 
over a deed to me for the house 
and the car. It won’t come to 
much, I know, but it’ll see me 



through.” 

“What!” Lester cried. 

“Of course you’ll have to sign 
them into the name of my business 
manager since I’m under age,” 
A. P. explained, “but it will all be 
in good order.” 

“Now, look here, you!” Lester 
said. “Your mother and I have 
scrimped and saved for these 
things, and ...” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” A. P. broke 
in. “You’ll get yours. In fact I 
mean to retire you and mother 
within the next few days with a 
very tidy little allowance. I’m 
picking up a farm in Connecticut 
on a foreclosure, and you and 
mother can move up there — rent 
free — where you wmn’t worry so 
much. So you see ...” 

The young man with the glasses 
stepped forward, a legal document 
extended in his hand. 

Lester backed away. “I won’t 
do it!” he said. “I won’t sign 
anything! ” 

A shocked silence fell over the 
room. It was as though a comrade 
had stepped up to Malenkov and 
politely explained that he refused to 
share his potato crop with the pro- 
letariat. A. P. narrowed his eyes 
thoughtfully. 

“In that case,” he said slowly, 
“I suppose I will have to report 
you to the authorities for child 
neglect. You realize, of course, 
there will be unprecedented public-^ 
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ity. By noon tomorrow I expect 
to have world-wide coverage. You 
will be social lepers wherever you 
go.” 

“Oh dear!” Ginny whimpered. 
“What’ll we do, Lester?” 

“You have exactly thirty sec- 
onds to make up your mind,” A. P. 
said. “I have to get on with busi- 
ness.” 

A T this tense moment, the uni- 
formed blonde entered the 
room with a fresh bottle in her 
hand. She proceeded to the crib 
and leaned down to A. P. 

“Your new formula, sir,” she 
said throat ily. 

Up to this point, Ginny had been 
a mere ob.server, looking on with 
dazed bewilderment. Now, how- 
ever, at the sight of the sultry 
blonde, a gl'nt that looked like 
militant and usurped maternalism 
flared in her eyes; something deep 
and primitive came swiftly to the 
surface. With a small, angry cry 
she strode forward and snatched 
the bottle from the blonde’s hand. 

“.'\t least I can feed my own 
baby!” she cried, “even if he is a 
monster!” Leaning down to the 
crib, she picked A. P. up and set- 
tled him into the crook of her arm. 
“This is a lot of nonsense! All of 
it!” 

“Put me down! ” A. P. command- 
ed with displaced dignity. “Let 
go of me!” 
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The blonde bristled with pro- 
fessional outrage. “Give me that 
child!” she snapped. f;he took 
hold of A. P.’s arm. “I m being 
paid a thousand dollars 1 month 
to administer his feedings, and 
I’m going to earn my money!” 
“You’re' overpaid!” Ginny said 
hotly, hugging A. P. to herself. 
“A thousand dollars to feed a 
baby! ” 

“Put me down!” A. P. wheezed 
as the nurse made another grab 
for him. “Both of you!” 

The telephone rang sharply, and 
the young man ran to it. 

“You be quiet!” Ginny told 
A. P. sternly. “Don’t talk back 
to your mother!” 

“That’s right!” Lest(;r said, 
striding forward. “Or your father, 
either! ” 

“I’ll report you!” A. I', yelled. 
“I’ll tell the authorities!” 

The nurse pulled at A. P. vio- 
lently. “Give him to ne!” she 
cried. 

“Put me down this instant!” 
A. P. insisted. “I demant it!” 
Lester shook a finger under the 
nurse’s nose. “You let go Df him!” 
he thundered. He took hold of 
A. P.’s chubby leg. “He’s ours!” 
The young man darted forward 
frantically with the phone;. “It’s 
Evans of Tantamount Publica- 
tions!” he 5felled above the uproar. 
He grasped A. P.’s head and jam- 
med it next to the receiver. “He’s 
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ready to close the deal!” 

“Put me down!” A. P. shrilled 
into the phone. “Let go of me, 
all of yoj!” 

“Give him back!” Ginny hissed 
at the nurse. “You get out of my 
house! ” 

“He’s my responsibility, I 
guess,” the nurse shot back, pull- 
ing harder. “I’m getting paid for 
this!” 

“Not tC' rip my leg off, you’re 
not! ” A. ?. screamed. 

“Evans wants an answer, A. P.!” 
The young man hollered. “Say 
something! ” 

■fl^HILE this murky atmos- 
^ * phere seethed and thicken- 
ed inside the nursery, the sun 
shown brightly outside, and the dis- 
tant heavens were blue. They were 
blue, thal is, except to a single 
and very remote blemish. In the 
timeless and vapored regions of 
Heaven’s own dispatching depart- 
ment there lay a distinct cloudi- 
ness that emanated mainly from 
the dismayed faces of those two 
enterprising and well-intentioned 
angels, Mac and Haywood. 

“Good grief, Haywood!” Mac 
gasped, gazing down hauntedly 
through the mists of time, “they’re 
yankin’ the little bugger apart! 
It’s disgraceful!” 

“Yes, 1 know,” Haywood said 
worriedly. “The whole affair is 
disgraceful. I shudder to think 



what will happen to us when it 
comes to light in the higher eche- 
lons.” 

“We only wanted to do some- 
thing nice,” Mac said sadly. “How 
was we to know the kid was go- 
ing to be a stinkin’ genius?” 

“The unknown element,” Hay- 
wood sighed heavily. “The High- 
er Source. Even angels can be 
wrong when they take authority 
into their own hands.” 

“Who’d have thought a little 
baby could turn out to be such a 
rat?” 

“He’s not a rat,” Haywood said. 
“It’s just that too much knowl- 
edge was given to him all at once 
and he didn’t know how to use it 
properly. It only proves again 
that humans can only learn through 
experience. We’ve made a tragic 
mistake, Mac.” 

“And it’s getting tragic-er by 
the minute,” Mac said hollowly. 
“If that kid ■ gets hold of the 
world . . . What’ll they do to us, 
Haywood?” 

“I hesitate to even put it into 
words,” Haywood murmured. 

“The way that kid’s organized,” 
Mac said, “he’s a cinch to be a 
world-wide scandal by sunset. 
Ain’t there nothing we can do to 
stop it?” 

“I’ve been trying to think of 
something,” Haywood said. 

Mac looked at him hopefully. 
“Give it everything you’ve got,. 
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Haywood,” he said. “You’ve got 
the brains.” 

Slowly, Haywood began to drum 
his fingers on a nearby cloud bank 

A T the focal point of this heav- 
enly concern, A. P. finally 
managed to raise his voice above 
the angry din that raged about 
him. His small voice piped like 
a penny whistle. 

“Stop clutching at me!” he 
shrieked. “My cliaiier is coming 
loose! ” 

The clutching however, did not 
stop, nor did the yanking, haul- 
ing, and pulling. Slowly, the dia- 
per slithered loose from A. P.’s 
pudgy mid-section and dropped to 
the floor. The future dictator of 
the world blushed furiously. 

“Stop!” he yelled. “For heav- 
en’s sake!” 

After a moment, the fact that 
they had literally snatched the poor 
infant naked finally penetrated the 
minds of the struggling group. 
There was a sudden shame-faced 
silence. 

“Well!” A. P. said indignantly, 
“the lea.st you could do is turn me 
over. Now, unhand me, the lot of 
you, before I really lose my tem- 
per!” 

Under this threat, all concerned 
acted almo.st as though under a 
hypnotic command. Simultaneous- 
ly, everyone withdrew their sup- 



port. All hands, so to 5peak, re- 
turned from active combat. The 
obvious, though unforeseen, re- 
sult followed swiftly and shock- 
ingly; A. P. dropped to the floor, 
meeting its polished surface with 
the back of his head and a dull, 
ominous thud. 

There was a sudden :ommunal 
gasp, then horrified silence. Ginny 
was the first to recover her voice. 

“He’s dropped!” she said in a 
ghastly whisper. “On his head!” 

“He told us to let go of him,” 
the nurse said. 

“He didn’t mean all of us,” a 
distinguished grey-haire<i gentle- 
man said. “I should ha\e realized 
it.” 

“Tt was as though my hand was 
taken away,” Lester said wondcr- 
ingly. 

Ginny stooped down and took 
A. P. gently in her arms. As she 
straightened, the small form stir- 
red and opened his eyes. 

“He’s all right, isn’t he?” a 
voice asked hopefully. 

Slowly, A. P.’s head lolled heav- 
ily to the side. In his eyes there 
was a totally new expression, or, 
rather, a new lack of expression. 
The young man with the glasses 
held the telephone forward. 

“Evans is still waiting for an 
answer, A. P.,” he said. 

A. P.’s gaze seemed to penetrate 
the telephone and go beyond it. 
His lips parted with a slack tooth- 
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lessness i;hat had not before been 
apparent. Suddenly he began to 
cry, and his voice rais^ in a thin, 
distinctly babyish howl. 

“Oh, no!” the young man whis- 
pered, and the telephone slowly 
slipped from his hand. 

S IX years later, in another house 
and another suburb, where 
there wr.s no Mrs. Hilliard next 
door and their child was known 
merely as ‘little Freddie Holmes,’ 
Lester and Ginny lived in quiet 
obscurity. If there were those in 
the world who remembered the for- 
midable A. P. they never mention- 
ed it publicly, presumably loathe 
to admit that they had ever placed 
themselves at the command of a 
mere infant. Now, shifting uneas- 
ily in his chair, Lester looked up 
worriedly as Ginny returned from 
the hallv^ay. He watched as she 
moved toward him and placed a 
hand gently on his shoulder. 

“It’s all right,” Ginny said. 

THE 



“He’s only listening to the music 
on the radio.” 

“That’s good,” Lester sighed. 
“He can’t learn much from that.” 
“We’re both far too edgy about 
Freddie, dear,” Ginny said. “After 
all, he really hasn’t shown any 
signs of dominating — not really 
since the beginning.” 

“I know,” Lester said, “but what 
about this?” He held up the of- 
fending class paper. “I still think 
this tendency to get ‘excellents’ is 
dangerous.” 

“I know, dear,” Ginny said, 
“but the doctors all said he was 
perfectly normal for a child of 
his intelligence.” She patted his 
shoulder consolingly. “He’s just 
bright, that’s all, and we mustn’t 
worry about it so much.” 

Lester nodded wearily. , “I sup- 
pose not,” he said. With a sigh, he 
dropped the paper to the floor. 

Outside, in the dark and distant 
heavens, ever so faintly, the sigh 
was echoed in duplicate. 

END 





N avy rocket technicians have 
pushed the speed of experi- 
mental Viking rockets to five thou- 
sand miles per hour! This is fif- 
teen hundred miles an hour bet- 
ter than the V-2’s. It sounds im- 
pressive and it makes space travod 
seem much nearer — that is, until 
you recall that escape velocity, the 
speed necessary for an object to 
leave the Earth, is twenty-five 
thousand miles per hour! 

Fortunately that isn’t cause for 



despair. It is now realized that 
with chemical fuels escape velocity 
is simply not attainable- -in one 
step that is. Cut it any way you 
like, there is only one answer — 
the step rocket, a rocket within a 
rocket and maybe still another. 

What is encouraging’ is the step- 
ped-up speed. Each time the speed 
is pushed up just a thousand miles 
an hour, space travel, the satellite 
station and the Moon journey 
come that much closer. 







"Hey, look 



— a Flying Sercerer!" 
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Earth wasn't good enough once a man had a 
taste of deep space — and met his Ideal. Al Hall 
wanted to know why, so he volunteered for his — 



TICKET TO THE STARS 



l^aijmond ddanlii 



I WAS sitting in the dining-bar 
of the Thousand Lights, in New 
York, watching Kelly as the 
woman walked into the bar. There 
was a ripple, an undercurrent of 
sensation. Not because of the way 



she looked, not because of her 
dress, but because .she was an Ideal. 
People hate Ideals. The better- 
looking they are the more they are 
hated, and this one w'as right on 
top. 
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I sat at a table about twelve 
feet from Kelly. He sat at the bar 
and I could see his face in the mir- 
ror. His face scowled in an ex- 
pression of hate. I saw him pick 
up his cigarettes and make a ball 
of the empty package with his fist. 
He tried to look away; his eyes 
crossed mine and he didn’t even 
recognize me. 

The Ideal came up to him and 
slipped on the stool beside him 
with some word of greeting. She 
was human all right. Too human. 
She was dressed in white. Most of 
them diess in white. There was 
some geld sprinkled on her cos- 
tume. :t was very expensive, 
made o: Scolarian cloth, flowing 
around her body. Kelly bit his lip 
and pulled away from the touch of 
her arm. It was a well-rounded 
arm, white and perfect in the soft 
lights o: the bar. The face was 
pleasant with a youthful glow. Her 
red hair was soft enough to halo, 
strong enough to fall a bit this way 
and that as she turned. She had a 
small nose, blue Irish eyes and a 
smattering of freckles. 

She looked a little bit like Kelly. 

She v^ent on talking. When 
she smiled her white teeth flashed 
and sparkled. Nobody from earth 
quite had teeth like that. 

The bartender set a drink be- 
fore Kelly, took the Ideal’s order. 
She made a few comments to Kel- 



ly and he dipped his face despair- 
ingly in his arms. The rest of the 
people in the bar went unconcern- 
edly about their business. 

“God damn it! Leave me alone!” 

Kelly burst out just as the bar- 
tender served the girl’s drink. 
Kelly took his own drink and 
threw it in the pretty Irish face of 
the redhead, whipped away from 
the stool and was gone. I caught a 
glimpse of his face as he went past 
and it was frightening. It was the 
face of a man who can never get 
drunk again, who can never really 
sleep again. You took one look at 
him and knew he’d been in deep 
space on the Stardust Overdrive, 
but it seemed queer to see the look 
on a familiar face. 

My own insides felt cold. First 
Kelly made the moon. Then I did. 
Then I made Mars. I'hen he did. 
Then he went on the Stardust Ov- 
erdrive . . . and came back with 
his Ideal . . . 

1^ ELLY’S redhead wiped the 
drink from her face, flushing 
a little. A bouncer came up and 
told her to leave. She gave him 
the look they all have. Of pa- 
tience, of humor, of some exasper- 
ation. Some of her delectable red 
hair was soaked with the drink but 
she pushed it back from her eyes 
and got up. She gave a wistful 
glance at her untouched drink and 
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started to go. She went past my 
table with a flash of smooth legs. 
There was the faint odor of deep- 
space perfume. The crowd part- 
ed in distaste from her, but a cou- 
ple of near-spacemen made some 
grinning cracks and whistled. 

I followed her out. 

She stood on the curbing, white 
and gracious, fumbling absently 
with her coat as I came up. She 
was watching the parking lot. Her 
eyes barely grazed me as I helped 
her with the coat. It was snow- 
ing but her bare arms were warm. 

“Is Kelly going back?” 

She smiled her thanks for the 
help. “Maybe.” 

“Would he go back if anything 
happened to you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Kelly was coming now. His air- 
car swooped up to the curb and he 
opened the door for her. She got 
in, sliding beside him with an 
amused but determined look. 

I pulled out my gun and leaned 
forward. I put the muzzle against 
the curving throat of the girl. 

“Jim,” I said, “I’ll do it for you 
if you want.” 

There was a flash of fright in 
her face and she put her hand up 
to her throat, but only to ease the 
pressure of the gun that dug into 
the white flesh. 

Jim stared at the girl and me 
and the gun. 

“No, Al.” 



“It’s no crime,” I said. “They’d 
never convict me for killing an 
Ideal. Jim, this is your last chance 
to beat the Stardust Overdrive.” 
“Thanks, Al,” said Kelly. “May- 
be I’ll be sending for you someday 
to help.” 

“Out there,” I said. 

“Out there,” he said bitterly. 
“I’m leaving tomorrow.” 

The girl’s small hands moved up 
and with amazing strength pushed 
my gun away from her throat. Her 
look was one of triumph, even and 
cool, not gloating. Almost matter- 
of-fact. 

“Remind me to scare the hell 
out of- you some time,” she said. 
“We’re human too, you know.” 

I looked down at the sitting 
sweep of the white-clad thighs arid 
grunted. “Maybe.” 

Then I looked at Jim and saw 
it was check-out time. For a mo- 
ment his face had the old look of 
swagger. Just for a second he 
was the old Jim. 

“Keep ’em flying, boy,” he said. 
“Same to you, Jim.” 

“Maybe I’ll see you out there 
some time, Al.” 

“Maybe you will, Jim,” I said. 
“Goodbye, Albert Hall,” said 
the girl. The aircar zoomed away 
from me. 

T PUT my gun away angrily. 

Then I caught an aircar back to 
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the office. On the way I did a lot 
of thinking. And what I thought 
made me even angrier. I thought 
about Kelly — and all the other men 
like him who signed on the Star- 
dust Overdrix'e. They were good 
men, happy men— even married, 
some of them. But when they 
came back f:'0m deep space they 
were changed. For they always 
brought back an Ideal — a beauti- 
ful woman on the surface, and 
seemingly om; who was a reflection 
of their ever’^ wish or desire — an 
Ideal. Human? As far as Earth 
science could determine. I?ut sci- 
ence and deep space were light 
years apart and perhaps would al- 
ways be that way for the men who 
went out theie never talked about 
it much when they came back. 
Why? Why! 

What madi; them hate it — ^like 
Kelly? And what made them 
have to retuim? What turned a 
happy man iito a miserable pris- 
oner? Why didn’t Kelly quit the 
Stardust Overdrive? 

When I got to the office I had 
made up my mind. This had been 
gnawing at me for a long time and 
it had to bo settled. I had to 
know . . , 

I filled out my request for trans- 
fer from plaietary runs to deep 
.'pace. Then I went to the tele and 
called my wife. 

“Honey, yc u won’t like what 



I’ve just done,” I told her. I could 
see her face take on a sudden chill- 
ed look. As if she knew . . . 

“What is it, Al?” There was 
tenseness in her voice and I could- 
n’t blame her a bit. 

“The Stardust Overdrive.” I 
said it quickly and then felt like a 
heel. But it was already too late. 
“Al — no — you couldn’t — ” 

“I signed the papers a few min- 
utes ago. Honey, you’ve got to 
understand — I have to ... I saw 
Kelly a little while ago. He’s 
changed, and I’ve got to know why. 
He was my best friend ...” 

Her face grew hard then. “Kelly! 
What about me? Don’t I count? 
I’m }mur wife — remember? Or 
would you rather find someone to 
take my place — an Ideal!” 

“You don’t understand;” I tried 
to tell her, but knew it was u.seless. 
She had never been in space, not 
even to Luna. A spaceman gets the 
challenge in his blood, he’s got to 
see more, he’s got to know what’s 
beyond the solar system. Out 
where the Ideals come from. Soon- 
er or later he’s got to know. 

Her face sobered suddenly and 
there was a desperateness in her 
eyes. “Al, did Kelly tell you?” 

I looked into the tele at her. 
“Tell me what?” 

Her lips were tight and white. 
“Kelly’s wife committed suicide 
today. She couldn’t take it any 
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longer. It was her or — the Ideal 

I felt the shock of her words 
and knew what she was trying to 
say. It could happen to us! 

I shook my head. “I’m sorry to 
hear that.” And then I felt a bit- 
ter anger. “She didn’t give him a 
chance to find himself. Now he’ll 
never quit — ” 

“Chance! What kind of a 
chance does any woman have 
against an Ideal? You’re blaming 
her?” 

This wasn’t getting us anywhere 
and we both knew it. We stared 
at each other in the tele for' a long 
silent minute. Then she said, 
“This will be the end for us, Al. 
Remember that before it’s too 
late ...” 

I saw again the haunted look 
on Kelly’s face. The almost des- 
perate pleading there of something 
I could never understand unless — 

“I’m going.” I said before I 
could let her change my mind. 

“Then there’s nothing more to 
say. Goodbye, Al.” 

And she switched off the set on 
me. Her face was gone, and may- 
be our life together too. Just like 
that. 

npHERE was a three-day orien- 
tation period before we took 
off. Ships on the Stardust Over- 
drive were operated by two-man 



teams and I was assigned to a man 
named Radwick, an oldei man, 
who had been "on the Drive before. 
He was as crazy as a carnii^al mir- 
ror. He was a semanticist and he 
carried around a small bag full of 
wooden blocks. He world set 
these on a table and shift them 
around into various positions. “I 
am thinking on the non-verbal lev- 
el,” he told me. “I’m expressing 
ideas in things.” 

“Maybe we’d better go over the 
Company manual. I got :i lot to 
learn in only three days.” 

He had white hair and a thin 
face and a patient smile. “Non- 
sense. You can’t learn that way. 
You learn by doing. When we 
get into space, I’ll teach you all 
you need to know about the Drive.” 

I put in a complaint to tire Com- 
pany. “Listen,” I told th(; super- 
visor. “I don’t like the idea of 
teaming up with a grown-up man 
who plays with blocks. This boy 

has really lost his lid.” 

The supervisor gave me the 
stern Company treatment. “Don’t 

you know that we can’t get one 

man in a hundred for the Drive?” 
he said. “We can’t afford to pick 
and choose. You volunte<‘red for 
Stardust and you’ll have to abide 
by our system of operation.” 

T WAS glad to get out of earth 
and into the planets. The 
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people of earth loved that far-off 
metal ve brought back from the 
stars, called duronium plus. You 
could nrake a hundred year suit 
with it or you could carry an atomic 
pile arcund in your pocket in a 
wallet nade of the stuff. It was 
profitable trade for the Company, 
but nohody wanted to have any- 
thing t<i do with the rest of the 
culture of the far-off* stars. Every 
human who had gone out there had 
either n:>t come back, or had come 
back with too few of his marbles. 
In order to get their duronium plus 
they ha l to depend on the lunatic 
fringe o' people like Radwick, Kel- 
ly and me. People who would try 
anything once. People who liked 
to scare themselves about a thing 
and then go out and do it. 

Radwick and I traveled on a 
conventional ship almost to Pluto. 
The snail, fast Overdrive ships 
never ceme very far into the solar 
system. The local boys who put 
us on tie small, red traveler ser- 
viced th'5 ship with a touch of awe. 
They were plenty scared, as if 
afraid tiiey would be stuck on 
board when we left. 

There was something odd about 
the construction of the ship, but I 
couldn’t put my finger on it. 

“The design has passed through 
the minds of the Stardust beings,” 
said Radwick, dumping his blocks 
on the table in the main cabin with 



a rattling sound. “Earthmen pro- 
vided the blueprints but these ships 
are built out in Scolaris. They’re 
partly organic.” 

“What!” 

I put my hand against one red 
wall and felt a warm, lifelike glow. 

“Certainly, why not?” smiled 
Radwick, clomping a design with 
his blocks. He made the carbon 
ring to symbolize life and an en- 
ergy formula to symbolize the 
machine. “It’s only in people’s 
minds that there is a clean break 
between organic and non-organic. 
Machines have a youth, old age 
and death; so do people. They 
are really interchangeable ...” 

“I don’t like the idea of travel- 
ing in the stomach of some space- 
monster,” I babbled. “He might 
get the idea to digest us.” 

“Stomach-bummick,” said Rad- 
wick. “This cabin could just as 
easily be an ear or the inside of 
an eye. Only the ship isn’t or- 
ganic in that way. It’s just partly 
organic and partly not which may 
be expressed — ” 

He fell silent, throwing the 
blocks around. .Suddenly I heard 
a bell. It consisted of four mel- 
low tones struck at regular inter- 
vals. 

“What’s that?” 

“Ideal sound,” he said. “You’ll 
have to get used to that too. It’s 
another concept that we don’t have 
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back on earth.” 

“What’s ideal about ringing a 
dinner bell?” 

Radwick shrugged. “It’s just 
a discontinuity to us. The Star- 
dust people write off our fashions 
in clothing as a discontinuity in 
reasoning that they don’t under- 
stand. We must write off theirs.” 
He smiled briefly. “You’ll come 
to write off a great many things, 
young man.” 

I didn’t tell him I thought the 
bells were far from ideal. They 
didn’t have any place to come 
from, and for the first time I felt 
a fear of the unknown. Radwick 
sat there unperturbed trying to 
fashion some concept, probably of 
the bells, with his blocks. The 
earthmen finished servicing and 
came in to make arrangements tor 
a rendezvous with us some months 
from then. 

“First time out?” the Captain 
asked me. 

“Yessir,” I said, trying to look 
fearless. 

He sighed. “Watch out for the 
Ideals,” he said. “The first time’s 
the hardest.” His crew stood be- 
hind him looking at me like they 
would look at a condemned man 
about to take his place ^ in the 
electric chair. 

“Well, all happiness,” he said, 
giving a distasteful glance at the 
absorbed Radwick. 
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“All happiness,” I managed and 
they left us alone in space with 
ringing bells and the red space ship 
that had the disconcerting habit 
of sighing once in a wnile or shift- 
ing its wall structure in a stretch 
that was so human you felt like 
apologizing for being inside it. 

"ITrE were out in four light 
^ ’ year space. In the big 
Empty between our solar system 
and the next. We rad passed 
through two magnetic fields, and 
already I wasn’t the same, but 
Radwick had laughed. 

“Pleasure and pair ,” he said. 
“As common as an oil shoe on a 
vacant lot. Why get corked over 
a little thing like that?” 

It helped. It helped a lot to 
see him twisting and writhing on 
his bunk, the same as I was, only 
with the big red encyclopedia on 
his face as he pretended to read in 
indifference. We were in the 
painful magnetic field for about 
eight hours and I cried and cursed 
and prayed and laughi'd in horror 
and sweated a bucket. The reac- 
tion was worse. My frayed nerves 
temporarily gave out and I tried 
to walk through the wall of the 
space ship into the lining room 
of the Thousand Lights back in 
New York. 

Shortly after that we hit the 
pleasure field. Those precious 
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moments lasted for the same time 
as the painful sensations, but af- 
ter that earth seemed like a cem- 
etery of the dead. I mewed like 
a stroked kitten and Radwick 
kept puiting down his encyclo- 
pedia and laughing in goofy hap- 
piness. It was silly; it was won- 
derful; il made me so glad to have 
a human body that I wanted to 
cry. 

These magnetic fields were be- 
hind us now and I was staring 
at the outside emptiness appre- 
hensively. 

“Radwick, look — ” I gasped. 

I had been watching a point of 
light in the distance. It broke on 
us swiftly with dazzling power. 
The magnitudes of light were so 
powerful that I had to turn the 
screen down to its darkest level. 

Out there was what looked like 
the true Choir of Heaven. Rank 
on rank of singing, human faces, 
spiraling upward. Tensions of 
mighty humanistic fire glowed 
from th(; banked, singing faces. 
The hymn was obscure but it was 
faintly religious and very stirring. 
Now we were winging down a long 
corridor in space banked on either 
side by a myriad shining, dedicat- 
ed human faces, pouring out glory 
with solemn deep-soul singing. 
The cele.‘^tial organ effect made the 
whole ship vibrate and made Rad- 
wick’s blocks jump on the table 



like animated poker chips. 

We were traveling towards a 
throne of golden light. In the 
midst of the throne was a blinding 
brilliance that was our goal. Now 
the vision closed in and the entire 
power of light and sound blasted 
into my deepest marrow. Even 
when I closed my eyes I could 
see the faces; my plugged ears 
yielded to the lifting sound. 

Radwick was holding out a can 
of pork and beans towards me. 

“Yesterday we had chili for 
supper,” he shouted. “How’s about 
beans tonight — or shall I open a 
canned steak?” 

“Man,” I yelled, pointing help- 
lessly to the overpowering vision. 
“Man—” 

I have never been particularly 
religious becau.^e it doesn’t help 
in space. But for anybody that 
goes by the Book, this was Para- 
dise in white and gold technicolor. 
I was ready to subscribe my salary 
to the cause and give up my life 
of sin in those seconds. 

At the moment we came to the 
celestial throne, Radwick was 
scrounging in the kitchen drawer 
trying to find another can-opener 
to replace the one I’d bent. 

We shot past the throne and 
into emptiness again. I mopped 
my brow and peered back, exalted 
by the vision but glad that I was 
only seeing things. 
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Only the Choir was still there 
and the throne, receding in the 
distance. We were on the back 
side of it now. 

“How about that?” I croaked 
weakly to Radwick. “How about 
that?” 

“Oh, it’s real all right,” said 
Radwick evenly. He took a hatch- 
et tO' the can of beans and burst 
it open. “You can join up with 
the hymnals if you want. Step 
right outside the ship and fall into 
rank. Heaven by any definition. 
The companj^’s lost plenty of 
spacemen there. Chance to be- 
come immortal, you know. I sus- 
pect that tlie Choir’s time is infin- 
ity and [last; present and future 
would cease to exist for you. Your 
body would wither away and you’d 
become an essence, still with a 
vague sense of your old name and 
address but totally wrapped up in 
the glory hallelujah and the sing- 
ing. On the whole, not a bad 
place to spend the rest of eternity.” 

“Immortality,” I breathed. “But 
— why—” 

“According to the law of discon- 
tinuity,” said Radwick, “the basic 
assumptions which make its ex- 
i.stence impossible are wrong. In 
other words, we don’t believe it 
could happen because of the known 
physical facts of the human body 
and the known facts of space. But 
if any step of reasoning along the 



way is wrong, then it could exist. 
So one link in our reasoning is 
wrong— and it exists.” 

I didn’t get that and he sat 
down with his half of the can of 
beans and tried to explain it to me 
with his semantics blocks. 

T REMEMBER arguing the 
point of meaning and insanity 
with Radwick while we were pass- 
ing through the layers of time. The 
ship would give a jerk each time 
we cut into a new strij) in the 
piled-up layers. First we would 
be in our own time which Rad- 
wick called white time. Then we 
wmuld bump over into blue time 
and there was a pervading sense 
of oddness while our eyes ad- 
justed to a new' system of angles 
which made everything loak like a 
parallelogram in shape. In blue 
time our drinking water was a rub- 
bery chunk of blue stuff and the 
solid walls of our ship shimmered 
into o[)aque, running liqi id that 
forever eddied and Avhirled and yet 
never drained away. You could 
put your hand into it and feel 
the walls splash and spktter like 
water. But our hands, anl indeed, 
our whole bodies shifted in gaseous 
uncertainty, both Radwick and I 
becoming shapeless things of float- 
ing motion in a time whei'e liquids 
were solid, solids liquid, and or- 
ganic matter gaseous. Together 
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we expanded to fill the cabin and 
I was fascinated by the shifts in 
form. 

I felt the logical hammer strokes 
of Racwick’s thinking. “You’ve 
heard ideal sound that pleases the 
auditory nerves. You’ve experi- 
enced the perfect tyranny of pain 
and pleasure. You’ve witnessed 
the extreme wonder of spiritual 
Heaven — now, my friend, feel 
freedom. A perfect, ideal freedom 
of mini! and body and being 
that men who grub after freedom 
will .never know.” 

Then we broke back into white 
time and everything became nor- 
mal. 

“No wonder they go mad out 
here,” 1 breathed. 

“Mad?” said Radwick. “No, 
not over that. The more alien a 
sensation, the less dangerous it is 
to sanily. With the unknown 
there is the fear symptom, perhaps, 
but there is no identity with the 
alien. The things that drive men 
crazy are the known, normal things 
which are just one beat off. 
Things that ought to be normal 
but aren’t.” 

“Like the Ideals.” 

Radwick nodded his silver head. 
“Like the Ideals.” 

“How come you never met your 
Ideal, Radwick?” 

He sighed. He played with the 
blocks. “I did. She was de- 



stroyed.” 

“You killed her?” 

“She was destroyed.” 

In the red time there were sug- 
gestive mists that whispered. Rad- 
wick watched me with amusement. 
I had never seen a mist-woman be- 
fore, and I forgot about the Ideals 
when I saw these graceful, half- 
solid creatures that drifted past 
the ship. In the distance they 
were alien forms but as they di- 
vined our own forms and wants 
they shifted into reasonable fac- 
similies of earth-women and smiled 
and whispered as we drew along- 
side. 

“Sirens,” I breathed, feeling 
cold fear inside. 

Radwick concealed a smile as 
one of them materialized inside the 
ship. She "balanced on the cabin 
table and fell towards me, whisper- 
ing sounds that almost made words. 
The sensation was one of almost- 
solid and yet a yielding that gave 
way to the touch. There was a 
wetness and a warmness with just 
the suggestion of glossy, mist hair, 
dainty-brushing, lip-kissing. She 
formed herself around my body 
and nibbled my ear and teased me 
to open my pores and admit her. 

“I don’t know how!” I gasped, 
almost overwhelmed by the not- 
quite-solidity of her. 

.“And never will,” laughed Rad- 
wick. “You aren’t se.x-oriented 
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or you would be at tbe end of your 
run on the Overdrive right this mo- 
ment, spirited away into the ideal 
of orgiastic perfection. The Com- 
pany loses a lot of men to these 
mists and they go drifting in love 
forever, but she can’t hurt you.” 

Then the delicious mi.‘:t got 
mad and slapped my face and 
floated daintily off. Then came 
the jarring sensation and we were 
back in (he daylight of our own 
time and heading again towards the 
next layer of blue time. Only by 
then I could marvel no more. 

T SAW Kelly on Scolaris while 
they were loading the ship 
with duroniiim. In exchange the 
Scolarians got various earth chem- 
icals which were used for alien 
purposes beyond our knowing. 
Scolaris was a jilanct of a great 
star; it was also a city. It was a 
fine city but by no means different 
from New York. In fact it conld- 
’ve been New York done on an 
idealistic scale. The people of Scol- 
aris, the Star-beings, were engaged 
in some terrific struggle which I 
couldn’t quite understand. 

“Back on earth.” said Kelly as 
we sat in his sidewalk apartment, 
“there were a lot of things that 
went on I didn’t like. If you loved 
someone, there was hate mixed 
with it. If you liked some idea 
—freedom, equal rights, the dig- 



nity of man, there was always 
some person or some institution 
around that spoiled it. You were 
always striving for sorre perfec- 
tion and yet you knew you could 
never reach it. But listen, Al, 
they got it here — perfection.” He 
leaned back with a sigh. 

His red-headed Ideal of the 
Thousand Tights in New York was 
there. Her name was A’alda and 
she smiled at me and asked if I 
had shot any more Ideals lately. 
I grinned a negative and accepted 
the drink of Scolaris that she mix- 
ed. It was perfect. 

“The Scolarians are at war with 
a group from another galaxy, the 
Philosters,” said Kelly. “These 
star-beings are people like us en- 
gaged in a great struggle with the 
Philosterian forces. But there isn’t 
any stupidity on our side. The 
Scolarians are all fine people, gen- 
erous, loving, determined. They 
respect one another; they never 
let you down. The women of 
Scolaris that we call Ideals, once 
they fall for a man, Scolarian or 
earth-like, are forever faithful and 
one hundred per cent in love with 
you. To me the whole race is 
perfect good fighting the perfect 
evil of the Philosterians, I want 
to join that fight, Al. Only here 
on the Stardust Overdrive do the 
true whites and blacks of good and 
evil exist.” 
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“But you hated Valda back on 
earth,” I pointed out. “Back in 
the Thousand Lights that night.” 
“Yes. I hated her because she 
could be perfect and I knew I 
couldn’t oe — I hated my own im- 
perfectior. I’m learning. I’m go- 
ing to stay here and learn to be a 
Scolarian. In other words, reach 
perfection of an integrated, happy 
body anc. mind, engaged in a 
worthwhile struggle, dedicated to 
the force.'; of good forever.” 

I leaned back seeing how much 
we were brothers, feeling how good 
it was to be on Scolaris. There was 
a knock on the door and a dark- 
haired woman came in. 

“This is Sandy,” said Valda, 
smiling a: me. 

I felt better than ever because 
I had met my Ideal. 

tC'^HERE’S one human agony 
worse than all,” said Rad- 
wick. We were in the Thousand 
Lights d:ning-bar back in New 
York. “ T is to conceive an ideal 
and then continually fall short of 
it. That's why the company loses 
men out in space. On Scolaris a 
human can be his ideal. It ruins 
him for earth. His body may be 
in New York, but his being is out 
on the Stardust Overdrive, fighting 
the good fight, living for ideals, ex- 
periencing total commitment.” 

I didn’t pay much attention. I 



already knew what he meant. All 
of my life I had yearned for things 
greater than life. An ideal job, 
an ideal wife, an ideal struggle to 
fight and win. It wasn’t on earth. 
It was out on the Drive. Kelly, 
Radwick and I were fools on earth, 
cut off from the sensible ones, 
hating the imperfections. The peo- 
ple for their part rightly hated 
those ideal men and women 
of Scolaris. 

I watched Sandy coming across 
the room. The earth people drew 
back in hate. On earth 1 felt 
some of that hate, but I couldn’t 
escape her. She had a body that 
was delectable — ;because I had cre- 
ated the thought of it for her to 
wear. Her face was the face of 
my dreams because 1 had dreamed 
it so. She looked a little like me 
as an ideal always must. But the 
red lips, the cream skin, the silken 
hips and trim ankles, the glorious 
spun gU)ss of her dark hair and 
penetrating beauty of gray-green 
eyes — these were less than the to- 
tal appeal. 

She wanted me no matter 
whether or not I wanted her. The 
ideal love — realizing that she could- 
n’t possibly escape me, no matter 
how harshly I mistreated her. No 
matter what I did, she only smiled 
and came back for more. She fol- 
lowed me like a dog, worried about 
me, crept into my bed at night to 
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warm my body, left me alone when 
I wanted to be alone. 

She stood at the table. She was 
my ideal. But you have to test 
and retest an ideal. That’s why, 
half in anger half in fear, I stood 
up and struck her across the face, 
watching the imprint of my hand 
in red on tlie smooth, young cheek. 
She had the look they all have of 
patience, of humor, of some exas- 
peration. 

“Temper, temper,” she said, sit- 
ting down witli a grin. A near- 
spaceman at the bar gave her the 
ogle and the wink and she frosted 
him with a look. No need to 
worry about losing her. 

But Rarlwick was smiling a cur- 
ious smile. He was piling up tiny 
white sugar cubes on the table. 
“Ah,” he said, “Nothing is greater.” 
Then he leaned over to me and 
said. “Oljservc the girl with her 
back to us over there. The Ideal. 
The one with the brown hair.” 

Sandy frowned. “Why would 
he be interested in another Ideal? 
Naturally they all come here, as it 
is one of the few places they are 
made welcome in your cold, non- 
idealistic city.” 

I looked at the Ideal. There was 
some hint of familiarity in the lines 
of her profile and the way she 
smiled at the farspaceman who was 
with her. 

“She could be Valda,” I 
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said. “But they all look much 
alike.” 

“She is Valda,” said Radwick. 
“No,” said Sandy, flushing. 
“You ask Sandy, Al. She’s your 
ideal and cannot lie to you.” 
“What about it, Sand\-?” 

Sandy dropped her wonderful 
eyes. “Yes,” she said. “Valda 
is somebody else’s ideal riow, look- 
ing a little different.” 

“But what about Kelly?” I 
cried. “I thought an Ideal never 
changed — ” 

“Kelly was fighting a war out 
on Scolaris,” said Radwick. 
“Kelly— dead?” 

“You forgot the war,” .said Rad- 
wick. “The fight against the 
Philosterians that Kelly pledged 
himself to. Apparently he fought 
and died for the eternal good.” 
“But why should she live and 
go on?” I said in shock. gripped 
Sandy’s arm until she wnced. 

“An ideal can’t die,” sa d Sandy. 
“When we are killed it is only the 
person who worshipped U5.” 

Kelly — dead out on the Stardust 
Overdrive — among the red and blue 
times and the ringing ideal bells! 
It was a little too far off ind rich, 
even for me. 

“I was thinking of going back 
to Scolaris myself,” I said bitterly. 
“And maybe fighting.” 

“You would fight,” said Rad- 
wick. “You would die. An ideal 
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must always kill an imperfect man 
who cannot reach it. Sometimes 
it is Kelly or the millions of Kellys 
physically dead in war. Some- 
times i; is only a part of a man 
that an ideal kills.” 

Sapdv^ jumped up so fast that 
she knocked over a water glass. 
“Plejse, Al, please — ” 

But it was too late. I saw her 
glorious hair fade into a dull, or- 
dinary mass. Her arms thickened, 
her breasts got smaller. Her body 
shifted under the dre.=s with real- 
istic imperfections. Her skin coars- 
ened. She was still attractive now, 
but no more so than a thousand 
other women in New York. 

T STOOD up but she had already 
mace the motion to withdraw. 
“I will manage,” she said. “We will 
say goodbye now. Your perspec- 
tive has changed and I can no 
longer .stand you.” 

I said nothing, being too full of 
new thoughts and feelings. She 
walked away tow'ards the bar. As 
she approached she caught the at- 
tention of a near space-man and 
seemed to improve at once. Seem- 
ed to regain some of her lost beau- 
ty. 

“Yoi see how unsatisfactory the 
Ideals are,” said Radwick. 

“Anc. yours—” 

Radvrick gestured at the sugar 
cubes that were damp now with 



the water Sandy had spilled. 

“A far-spaceman did the same 
for me, Al,” he said. On the table 
was a circle of sugar cubes w'hich 
.symbolized the ideal, like an “0”. 
Radw’ick put his hand in the mid- 
dle of it and turncfl his hand push- 
ing the cubes in distortion so they 
became a zero, or “o”. He grinned 
up at me. 

“Nothing is greater,” he said, 
“and we must check in tomorrow 
for the Overdrive. It’s time to go 
out again.” 

“I won’t be going,” I said. “I 
don’t want any more of the Star- 
dust Overdrive.” 

“Too bad. There is much to 
learn out there.” 

I laughed at him playing with 
his cubes. “Yeah, there’s a lot to 
learn — but we’ve got it right here 
too, and a better word for it. 
Dreams.” 

He looked up at me quizically. 
“Dreams?” 

“That’s right. You know— ‘the 
grass is always greener’ stuff. 
When you get tired of facing real- 
ity you can sign on the Stardust 
Overdrive. Treat yourself to a 
thrill — the biggest in the cosmos. 
I’ve found the answer I was look- 
ing for, Radwick, the thing you - 
haven’t been able to find with all 
your mathematical cube symbols. 
Men stay on the Stardust Over- 
drive and with an Ideal only be- 
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cause they choose a fantasy life to 
reality. They think they have it 
better out there on Scolaris. Bet- 
ter? They fight and die just as 
they would on Earth. The rub 
comes in when you realize you’re 
only being a sucker for another 
race— doing what the Scolarians 
want you to do so they don’t have 
to do it all by themselves. You 
can have your ideals and deep space 
thrills. It’s a cheap price for your 
life — just as it was for Kelly.” 



He kept staring at me and I saw 
it wasn’t sinking in. So I gave 
him a mock salute. ‘Think it 
over, Radwick.” 

I turned away and he called af- 
ter me. 

“Where are you going?” 

I looked back at him and grin- 
ned. “I’m going to ctll up my 
Ideal— the only one that’s real.” 

I let, him chew on tha: and went 
to the nearest tele to te'l my wife 
I was home . . . 



THE END 




The patient was obviously deranged, but 
Dr. Janishefsky had to make sure first. So he 
sat back in his chair and began to question — 



The Man Who Made The World 




l^ickard 



Iddatliedon 



D octor Janlshejsky sat in 
f-is ojjice. Leaning back in 
c great leather chair, hands 
joldcd. He had a rcjlective air and 
a IS) eli-t thinned goatee. He hinnmed 
a jew bars oj-—“It Ain’t Whatcha 
Do, It’s The IVay Thatcha Do It.” 
He broke ojj and. looked up 'with 
a kindly smile as the nurse entered. 
Her name was Mudde. 

NURSE MUDUE. Doctor, 
is a mar in the waiting room who 
says he matle tire rvorld. 

DOCTOR I. Oh.-' 

NURSE iMUDDE. Shall I let 
him in? 

DOC'i'OR J. By all means, 
Nurse rlutlde. Show the man in. 
Nurse Muddc lejt. .A small man 
entered. He was Jive joot jive 
wearing a suit made for a man six 
Joot Jive. His hands were near- 
hidden by the sleeve ends, his 
trouser leg bottoms ireascd sharply 



at the, shoe tops, assuming the Junc- 
tion oj unattached spats. The shoes 
were virtually invisible. /I5 was 
the gentleman’s tnoiith lurking be- 
hind a mustache oJ mouselike pro- 
portions. 

DOCTOR J. Won't you have 
a seat hlr . . . 

SMITH. Smith. {He sits) 

DOCTOR J. Now. 

{They regard each other) 

DOCTOR J. My nurse tells me 
you made the world. 

SMITH. Ye.s. {In a conjession- 
al tone) I did. 

DOCTOR J. ( Settling back in 
his chair) All of it? 

SMITH. Yes. 

DOCTOR J. And everything 
in it? 

SMITH. Take a little, give a 
little. 

DOCTOR J. You’re sure of 
this? 
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SMITH. {With an expression 
that clearly says — / am telling the 
truth the whole truth and nothing 
hut the truth so help me.) Quite 
sure. 

DOCTOR J. (Nods once) When 
did you do this thing? 

SMITH. Five years ago. 

DOCTOR J. How old are you? 

SMITH. Forty-seven. 

DOCTOR J. Where were you 
the other forty-two years? 

SMITH. I wa.sn’t. 

DOCTOR J. You mean you 
started out . . . 

SMITH. Forty-two years old. 
That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. But tihe world is 
millions of years old. 

SMITH. (Shaking his head) No. 
It isn’t. 

DOCTOR J. It’s five years old. 

SMITH. That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. What about fos- 
sils? What about the age of 
rocks? Uranium into lead. What 
about diamonds? 

SMITH. (Not to be bothered) 
Illusions. 

DOCTOR J. You made them 
up. 

SMITH. That’s . . . 

DOCTOR J. (Breaking in) 
Why? 

SMITH. To see if I could. 

DOCTOR J. I don’t . . . 

SMITH. Anyone can make a 
world. It takes ingenuity to 
make one and then make the peo-? 



pie on it .think that it’.s existed for 
millions of years. 

DOCTOR J. How .ong did all 
this take you? 

SMITH. Three ard a half 
months. World time. 

DOCTOR J. What do you 
mean by that? 

SMITH. Before I made the 
world I lived beyond time. 

DOCTOR J. Wher.'’s that? 

SMITH. No where. 

DOCTOR J. In thf cosmos? 

SMITH. That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. You didn’t like it 
there? 

SMITH. No. It v'as boring. 

DOCTOR J. ..And that’s why 

SMITH. I made tie worl^. 

DOCTOR J. Yes. But . . . 
how did you make it? 

SMITH. I had books. 

DOCTOR J. Book?? 

SMITH. Instructio.i books. 

DOCTOR J. Where did you 
get them? 

SMITH. I made them up. 

DOCTOR J. You mean you 
wrote them? 

SMITH. I . . . made them up. 

DOCTOR J. How^ 

SMITH. (Mustache bristling 
truculently) I made them up. 

DOCTOR J. (Lips pursed) So 
there you were out in the cosmos 
with a handful of books. 

SMITH. That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. Whal if you had 
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dropped them? 

SMITH. {Chooses not to an- 
swer th.s patent absurdity) 

DOCTOR J. Mister Smith. 

SMITH. Yes? 

DOCl'OR J. Who made you? 

SMITH. {Shakes his head) I 
don't kiow. 

DOCT OR J. Were you always 
like this? {He points at Mr. 
Smith’s lowly jrame.) 

SMITH. I don't think so. I 
think ,tl at I was punished. 

DOCT'OR J. For what? 

SMITH. For making the world 
so complicated. 

DOCTOR J. I should think so. 

SMITH. It’s not my fault. I 
just made it, I didn’t say i.t would 
work rig It. 

DOCTOR J. You just started 
your ma.'hine and then walked 
away. 

SMITH. That’s . . . 

DOCTOR J. Then what are 
you doing here? 

SMITH. I told you. I tliink 
I’ve beei punished. 

DOCTOR J. Oh yes. For mak- 
ing it too complicated. I forgot. 

SMITH. That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. Who punished 
you? 

SMITH. I don’t remember. 

DOCTOR J. That’s convenient. 

SMITH. {Looks morose) 

DOCTOR J. Might it be God? 

SMITjd. (Shrugs) It might. 

DOCTOR J. He might have a 



few fingers in the rest of the Uni- 
verse. 

SMITH. He might. But I 
made the world. 

DOCTOR J. Enough, Mr. Smith, 
you did not make the world. 

■SMITH. {Insulted) Yes, I did 
too. 

DOCTOR J. And you created me? 

SMITH. {Conrrdingly) Indi- 
rectly. 

DOCT'OR J. Then uncreate me. 

SMITH. I can l. 

DOCTOR j. Why? 

SMITH. I just started things. 
I don't control them now. 

DOtiTOR j. {Sighs) Then what 
are you w'orried about, ' Mr. 
Smith? 

SMITH. I have a premonition. 

DOCTOR J. What about? 

SMITH. I’m going to die. 

DOCTOR J. So ... ? 

SMITH. Someone has to take 
over. Or else 

DOCTOR J. Or el.se . . . ? 

SMITH. The whole world will 
go. 

DOCTOR J. Go where? 

SIVOTH. No where. Just disap- 
pear. 

DOCT’OR J. How can it dis- 
appear if it works independently 
of you ? 

SMITH. It will be taken away 
to punish me. 

DOCTOR J. You? 

SMITH. Yes. 

DOCTOR J. You mean if you 
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die, the entire world will disap- 
pear? 

SMITH. That’s correct. 

DOCTOR J. If I shot you, .the 
instant you died 1 would disappear? 

SMITH. That’s . . . 

DOCTOR J. I have advice. 

SMITH. Yes? You will help? 

DOCTOR J. Go to see a repu- 
table psychiatrist. 

SMITH. {Standing) I should 
have known. I have no more to 
say. 

DOCTOR J. (Shrugs) As you 
will. 

SMITH. I’ll go but you’ll be 
sorry about .this. 

DOCTOR J. I dare say you 
are already sorry, Mr. Smith. 

SMITH. Goodbye. (Mr. Smith 
exits. Doctor Janishcjsky calls for 
his nurse over the interphone. 
Nurse Mudde enters.) 

NURSE M. Yes, doctor? 

DOCTOR J. Nurse Mudde, 
stand by the window and tell me 
what you see. 

NURSE M. What I . . . ? 

DOCTOR J. What you see. I 
want you to tell me what Mr.. 
Smith does after he comes out of 
the building. 

NURSE M. (Shrugs) Yes, doc- 
tor. (She goes to the window) 

DOCTOR T. Has he come out 
yet? 

NURSE M. No. 

DOCTOR J. Keep watching. 

NURSE M. There he is. He’s 



stepping off the curb. He’s walk- 
ing across the street. 

DOCTOR J. Yes. 

NURSE M. He's slopping now 
in -the middle of .the street. He’s 
turning. He’s looking up at this 
window. There’s a look of . . . 
of . . . realization on his face. He’s 
coming back. (She screams) 
He’s been hit by a car. He’s lying 
on the street . . . 

DOCTOR J. What is it. Nurse 
Mudde? 

Nurse M. (Reeling) Every- 
.thing is ... is fadin Doctor 
Janishefsky, it’s fading! (Another 
scream ) 

DOCTOR J. Don’t be absurd, 
Nurse Muddle. Look at me. Can 
you honestly say that . . . (He 
stops talking. She cannot honest- 
ly say anything. She is not there. 
Doctor Janishefsky who is not 
really Doctor Janishefsky floats 
alone in the cosmos in his chair 
which is not really a chair. He 
looks at the chair beside him.) I 
hope you’ve learned your lesson. 
I’m going to put your tcy back bu.t 
don’t you dare go near it. So 
you’re bored are you? Scalliwag! 
You just behave your:«lf or I’ll 
take away jmur books too! (He 
snorts) So you made .them up, did 
you? (He looks around). How 
about picking them ip, jacka- 
napes ! 

SMITH. (Who is not .really 
Smith) Yes, father. 
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TO THE END OF TIME 



bp Olaf ‘^tapledon. Selected and 
anaiiged by Basil Davenport. 775 
popes, .?f .00 Funk & Wagnalls, 
New Yotic. 

Perhaps if Spen^ler or Toynbee 
had appled their talents to the 
speculativ3 future rather than the 
historical past, something like the 
present volume might have result- 
ed. We have here nothing less than 
the chroiiicle of human destiny, 
splashed against a cosmic back- 
drop. Al' the same, we find it 
monotonous. 

Stapledon’s writing is a form of 
philosophical pseudo-prophecy, pos- 
sible to disagree with but not to dis- 
prove. At least not the way Mr. 
Davenport; has set the volume up. 
Wherever the author dealt with fu- 
ture periods that have already been 
overtaken such as the 1900’s, those 



portions have been removed from 
the book. 

Works like Spengler’s Decline of 
the West and Toynbee’s A Study of 
History may be mi.staken in inter- 
pretation, but fundamentally they 
deal with facts, are attmnpts to or- 
ganize our fragmentaiy knowledge 
of the past. The present work is 
merely an extension of our ignor- 
ance. With the possible exception 
of Odd .John, the individual works 
of Mr. Stapledon weie, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, overbearingly 
grandiose and absurd. 

Now that all five of the novels 
on which the author’s “reputation” 
rests — Last and First Men, Star 
Maker, Odd .John, Sirius, and 'I'he 
Flames — have been gathered into 
one thick volume, we see no reason 
to change our original judgment. 
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THE TIME MASTERS 

by Wilson Tucker. 249 pages, $2.50 a skillfully written mystery novel. 
Rinehart & Company, New York. Tucker is especially adept at 

Survivors of a space-wreck are weaving science-fiction fable into 
marooned on prehistoric Earth. the warp of mankind’s most an- 
How they have contributed to the cient legends and pre-civilized 
culture and progress of primitive echoes. Readers may find the leap 
human society, and how some of from prologue to first chapter hard 
them are alive and among us to- to make, and the ending of the 
day — pursuing their aims unbe- book rather enigmatic, but plausi- 
known even to government agents bility and suspense never falter, 
entrusted with a secret Oak Ridge and the appeal to intellectual cur- 
project — provides the material for iosity is unusually strong. 

SECOND STAGE LENSMEN 

by Edward E. Smith, Ph.D. ,'107 fifth in the series which includes 
pages, $3,00. Fantasy Press, Read- Triplanetary, First Le isman, Gat- 
ing, Pa. actic Patrol, and Gray Lensman, 

The ancient Greeks considered and collectively portray the rise of 
Homer an essential part of every pangjilactic civilization and its bat- 
man’s education. Equally basic tie agoinst super intelligent forces, 
reading for science-fiction fans are Protagonists in this Homeric 
the series of epic space adventures struggle are the wearers of the 

penned by ‘Doc’ Smith nearly a Lens of Civilization who comprise 
generation ago, almost all of which the Galactic Patrol, while the re- 

are now available in book form. morseless Boskonians swallow up 

Second Stage Lensmen, the lat- entire solar systems with their 
est novel to be published, stands space armada. 

CHILDREN OF THE ATOM 

by Wilmar H. Shiras. 216 pages, I. Q.’s from adults ani other chil- 

$2.75. Gnome Press, New York. dren. But many have written 

Mutant children, normal in out- Broadway hits, scholarly works, and 
wmrd appearance, but possessing even best-sellers undo- pen-names, 
superior intelligence, are discover- Story is how the psychiatrist 

ed by a psychiatrist in the late gathers the Wonder Children un- 
twentieth century. The children der one roof, to cultivate their tal- 

have one thing in common — they ents and help them aejust to soci- 
are all orphans whose parents were ety. Though the idea is plausibly 
victims of an atomic disaster. developed, there’s not much excite- 

For self-preservation’s sake, most ment. The juvenile characters in- 
of the youngsters have learned to trigue the psychiatrist more than 
conceal their abnormally high they will the reader! 
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T he idea of people wander- 
ing around in an alien cul- 
ture seems to fascinate me. 
The stories about men and women 
from the twentieth century who 
turn up in the thirtieth, or in some 
super-scientific civilization beyond 
the Magel'enic Clouds, or in some 
alternate '.vorld on the other side 
of a professor’s time warp have al- 
ways fascinated me most of all. 1 
love to read the parts about where 
the Earth hero, with nothing but 
his bare hands, an old Colt .45 he 
just happened to have along, and 
his keen insight into personality 
gained frcm three years of clerk- 
ing at Gimhel’s manages to over- 
throw a sinister alien empire, win 
a war for the Good Denebians, and 
finally blast triumphantly home to 
Earth with the most beautiful girl 
in the universe as his wife. 

They remind me a little of the 
Ray Cummings stories I used to 



read wherein a whole atom-uni- 
verseful of people could blow them- 
selves up into sub mesonic parti- 
cles, but it didn’t matter because the 
Earth hero and the girl always got 
safely back to good old 20th cen- 
tury Earth. 

Maybe the stories fascinate me 
because I’ve never managed to fig- 
ure out the intricacies of our cul- 
ture, much less anyone else’s. And 
especially much less that of any- 
one more advanced technologically, 
scientifically, and probably psycho- 
logically as well. 

The really fantastic element in 
these stories, to me, doesn’t lie in 
the actual plot so much as in the 
underlying and usually quite taken 
for granted premise; that anyone 
scientifically trained and emotion- 
ally stable in our society could not 
only adapt to a more advanced so- 
ciety but actually exercise some 
control over it. For the hero is 
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usually, on Earth, quite an ordin- 
ary person. 

I’ve tried projecting myself into 
some of these story situations — a 
quite acceptable reader-identifica- 
tion experiment. In reality, I work 
at a rocket testing lab, in the wind 
tunnel section. Rockets have al- 
ways been one of my major inter- 
ests — I’ve read science fiction for 
years and years, long before I’d 
ever heard of any such thing as 
fandom. I belong to the Pacific 
Rocket Society and have had some 
of the best times of my life out in 
the Mojave Desert on PRS field 
trips, watching the members static 
test and flight test their small and 
un-V-2 creations. 

If I were the protagonist of a 
story, I ought to know everything 
there is to know about the lab. I 
should have wormed out all the se- 
crets about the latest missiles be- 
ing tested, perhaps seen some in- 
ventive analogy between this proc- 
ess and that process that would 
make obsolete everything the lab 
has been doing. At the very least 
I ought to be planning how to build 
and launch a man carrying rocket 
in order to return to my people on 
Mars, or wherever else I might 
have come from. 

Instead I’ve never even seen one 
of the lab rockets fire. 

We work in a department that 
handles certain types of data. We 
can go anywhere and have access 
to anything within that particular 
department — but just try to get in- 
to another one. Security. Our de- 
partment doesn’t build, static test, 
nor fire rockets. We just work 
with data obtained after the fact. 
Not far away people do test rocket 
motors. Big motors? Little mo- 
tors? The same types as those re- 
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leased for public inspection? I don’t 
have the slightest idea. 

Several times a day a horn blows, 
and after a few seconds there’s the 
unmistakable sound of a rocket mo- 
tor firing. Sometimes it fires 
smoothly, sometimes it doesn’t, 
sometimes it blows up. That much 
is easy to tell by the sound. But 
see them? No. 

A few weeks ago I managed to 
wangle a special invitation to a 
firing. Unfortunately, the man 
who invited me had to pass the re- 
quest up through channels, to his 
boss who passed it to my boss, who 
put a foot down immediate y. Let 
one computer go down to tie pits? 
No, it would disrupt things. Maybe, 
someday, the lab can arrange a 
guided tour for our whole depart- 
ment. 

It hasn’t yet. 

But in a story the problems, I 
admit, wouldn’t be quite the same. 
In the first place, in the kind of a 
story I’ve been referring to I would- 
n’t just be employee so and so, 
bound to my culture and the nec- 
essity for earning a living and 
conforming to the mores of my 
group. I’d be the focal jjoint of 
something. I’d be from some other 
place, or from some other time, 
and I wouldn’t care if I went 
against 20th century behavior pat- 
terns. I wouldn’t hang ba ;k. I’d 
go after what I had to go after, 
the way home, the enemy secret, 
whatever it was . . . 

T O the person going to an in- 
ferior culture, to the Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court, such a 
casual walking through and over 
the patterns of the day might be 
accepted. If I went back to the 
Dark Ages with a revolver and a 
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flashlight and perhaps an armored 
car, I’d probably; get along quite 
nicely iiideed. Head magician, un- 
less they took me by surprise and 
burned me at the stake as a witch. 

To get into the inner workings of 
a cultu;-e requires power. The be- 
ing from the future who came to 
Earth today, bringing with him 
force-ray projectors and anti-grav- 
ity and completely harnessed atomic 
power could probably get along 
quite n'cely here, be very well 
treated indeed as everyone strug- 
gled to get him on the proper side. 
Their side. But how would it work 
the other way? 

I don’t think a barbarian from 
Attila’s armies could have much 
success at taking over the modern 
world, lo matter how brilliant he 
was and how willing to adapt to 
his position of being suddenly and 
inexplicably thrust into it. Even 
an ancient philosopher might find 
it disconcerting to Ibe thrown into a 
world where the ideas he believed in 
so passionately were now relegated, 
in largo part, to the dusty shelves 
of libraries. And I don’t think I’d 
do too much better at walking into 
my great-grandchildren’s culture, 
seeing what a mess it was, and 
starting right in to put it together 
again. In fact, I don’t think I 
could even adapt to the situation. 

Of course, there may be factors 
in the story that explain why the 
Earthman is successful. Perhaps 
he’s a mutant, a latent homo supe- 
rior, an android, a focal point of 
magic forces, or really an alien 
who doesn’t know it. Perhaps he’s a 
perfectly ordinary person who just 
happened to be thrust into a world 
where l;he inhabitants aren’t quite 
human, where they lack some uni- 
versal human trait and are suf- 



fering from the lack of it. A story 
like that is a different case alto- 
gether. 

But the one that fascinates me is 
still that of the Earthman, good 
old Homo Americanus, plunged 
down into a bewildering world of 
thought conditioning and hypnotic 
commands, of forces that act on 
principles not even dreamed of ex- 
cept in science fiction. Good old 
Homo Americanus, instantly pick- 
ing out which side is right and 
which is wrong, if there’s a war 
on, or what the good -and bad facets 
of the culture itself are, if there 
isn’t a war on. Good old Homo 
Americanus, hunted and helped 
and betrayed, not knowing which 
are his friends and which his ene- 
mies, wandering through the polit- 
ical councils of a galaxy and the 
general staffs of a dozen space 
fleets — and finally, of course, solv- 
ing everything. 

To his own satisfaction. And, 
we must suppose, to the beautiful 
girl’s. And to the readers’. 

Maybe there’s just something 
wrong with me. I don’t believe I’m 
lacking in imagination, and yet 
these stories are so completely un- 
real, so fantastic in a way that the 
writer never consciously intended 
them to be. They’re not even like 
the old mythological stories where 
the culture hero could do everything 
because he was the child of the 
gods. The hero of these stories is- 
n’t the child of anything except 
the 20 th century and the scientific 
method — and usually he’s up 
against science that makes ours 
look pretty elementary. 

Maybe you can identify with the 
protagonist. I can’t. 

Yet somehow I’ve never been 
nearly so fascinated by the stories 
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of aliens coming here and straight- 
ening our world out. Not of course, 
that the stories about aliens landing 
on the White House lawn aren’t 
just as readable, and prob- 
ably just as possible, if you’re 
willing to stretch speculation far 
enough. But I still prefer it when 
it’s one of us, any well-adapted 
20th century person, who does the 
problem solving. 

It seems, somehow, so much more 
fantastic. 

* * 

Now to the fanzines. 

PSYCHOTIC: 10c; monthly; Rich- 
ard E. Geis, 2631 N. Mississippi, 
Portland 12, Oregon. The first is- 
sue of this fanzine, which I re- 
viewed last month, seemed just too 
good to be true. The cover art 
was so good, and the editorial real- 
ly had something to say and said 
it in good English and a satirical 
vein that didn’t fall fannishly flat. 

Now here’s the second issue, 
and it’s still too good to be 
true. Why? It’s had to say. 
For one thing the fanzine 
looks very neat and unclutter- 
ed, pleasing to the eye long before 
you get into the contents, and this 
despite the fact that it’s dittoed. 
It’s about the most legible ditto 
I’ve ever seen — completely legible, 
in fact. 

The editorial,, Geis’ “The Leather 
Couch,’’ is to me at least the best 
editorial you’ll find outside the 
ranks of some of the “little” mag- 
azines — and it doesn’t have to take 
a back seat to them either. Geis’ 
comments on professional science 
fiction are real criticism, not the 
unthought-out carping you so often 
find in fanzines. Although in some 
other fanzine this month there’s an 
article that states that fanzines 



should never, in ^ny way, resemble 
prozines, I can’t help wendering 
just what sort of a pro editor Geis 
himself would be, if he had the 
chance. Bet it would be an inter- 
esting magazine, whether or not a 
commercial success. 

Larry Balint writes on “Down 
with Pan Fiction.” He’s got a 
point. A lot of fan fiction is bad. 
Some of it, though, is a lot of 
fun to read, and I for one enjoy 
a change from professional styles 
and professional plots, if the change 
is handled right. Okay, sc maybe 
only one fan story in twenty is 
good. There’s still that one. And 
the other writers are at least writ- 
ing, and if you don’t write at all 
you’ll never sell a story, no matter 
if you’re another Bradbury poten- 
tially. 

In Psychotic you’ll find fiction, 
poetry, artwork, reviews, .ind ex- 
cellent articles. But somehow, in 
both issues that I’ve seen, the very 
b^st of all are Geis’ editorials and 
Geis’ art. 

If ‘you’ve never inve.stigai ed fan- 
zines, why not start with this one? 
What a dime’s worth . . . 

SCIENCE FANTASY BULLE- 
TIN: 20c; monthly; Harli.n Elli- 
son, 12701 Shaker Blvd., Apt. 616, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. It see ns that 
some of the fanzines of the so-call- 
ed seventh fandom (a term almost 
impossible to explain if you’re not 
familiar with the history of the 
rise and fall of various groups of 
stf fans) get better and better and 
better. The Bulletin is a case in 
point. Editor Ellison has done a 
fine job with his zine from the be- 
ginning, but as time goes on you 
find more and more in each issue, 
stories and articles by' all the lead- 
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ing amateurs, and a good many of 
the leading professionals, in the 
field. 

The issue I have here contains 88 
single-spaced mimeographed pages 
— a prodigious amount of work for 
anyone to turn out. It has long- 
time Big Name Fan Redd Boggs’ 
article, “Are You a Pseudo Camp- 
bell?”, in which Boggs suggests 
that fanzines shouldn’t try to ape 
prozines in either format or con- 
tent. It has, itself, quite a profes- 
sional looking format, with a list 
of contj'ibutors leading off the is- 
sue. These contributors include 
Lester liel Rey and L. Sprague de 
Camp, too. De Camp’s article is 
on the formation of the world con- 
vention Rules Committee — especi- 
ally interesting if you’ve been to 
the Conventions. 

Del Rey’s article is really some- 
thing. It’s called, “And Editors? 
Well . . . !”, and describes his ex- 
periences as an editor, complete 
with some tearing analyses of other 
well known science fiction person- 
alities. /re the days of the fan 
feuds dead, or will this article start 
a super duper one? 

All in all, you’ll find a lot of 
material here. Editor Ellison makes 
a policy of introducing new, and 
good, fan talent to the field, as well 
as all the old timers. 

* * *H 

SCIENCE FICTION ADVERTIS- 
ER: 20c; quarterly; Roy Squires, 
1745 Kenneth Road, Glendale 1, 
Calif. ■ The Advertiser ranks right 
up on top in almost .any poll taken 
of science fiction and fantasy am- 
ateur magazines. It is, of course, 
the place to look if you’re a col- 
lector and want to add to your 
book or magazine collection. It’s 
the place to advertise, if you’re 



breaking up a collection. 

It’s also, if you’re a general read- 
er with nothing to buy or sell, a 
fine place to read about science 
fiction. 

Here you’ll find articles such as 
Arthur J. Cox’s analyse.s of the 
works of various stf authors. In 
this issue Cox writes a definite re- 
view of fantastic fiction, its differ- 
ent types and the way in which 
these typos differ basically from 
each other and from the general 
body of literature. Like everything 
that Cox publishes, this article rep- 
sents a lot of carefully thought out 
ideas and research on what the 
stf field actually is. 

I think you’ll like the editorial, 
too. This one, “100 Proof Science 
Fiction, Straight ... Is It Pala- 
table?”, suggests a few concepts 
that might foi-m the bases for non- 
terrestrial sciences. How would 
physics develop among the inhab- 
itants of a multiple star system, 
for example? 

’The Advertiser is always a top 
magazine, and one you shouldn’t 
miss. 

>f! ^ 

FAN WARP: 20c; bimonthly; Lyle 
Kessler, 2450-76 Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 38, Penna. Here’s another 
new fanzine, this one featuring a 
lot of pre-llth World Science Fic- 
tion Convention goings on. There 
are articles on Conventions past 
and present, and Robert Bloch’s 
manual of instructions for the un- 
traveled fan: “How to Attend a 
Science Fiction Convention.” If 
you’re familiar with Bloch you’ll 
know what to expect, and if you 
aren’t, it’s about time you were . . 

Alan E. Nourse writes on “Med- 
ical Improbabilities of the Future,” 
a I'elatively overlooked field in sci- 
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ence fiction, and discusses some of 
the possibilities for tomorrow’s med- 
ical science. And there’s an arti- 
cle by Mari Wolf on “Weightless- 
ness in Space’’ . . . 

There’s fiction too, Basil Wells’ 
‘‘Zealot,” a tale of the third world 
war, and Dave Hammond’s satirical 
story about future history, “Than 
the Eye.” 

* S! * 

THE CHIGGERPATCH OF FAN- 
DOM: 15c; published irregularly; 
Bob Farnham, 104 Mountain View 
Drive, Dalton, Georgia. Here’s the 
fanzine with the slogan, printed 
right on the front cover: “We irri- 
tate some; others ignore us.” It’s 
a refreshing zine, with some very 
good stories and articles. 

As a refutation of those who 
don’t like fan fiction, what about 
Noab McI..eod’s B^bbette stories? 
In the issue I have here there’s 
“Bubbette and the Martian,” which 
if it isn’t developed along the 
strong lines of the professional 
story of its tyj)e Ls nevertheless 
highly entertaining. McLeod can 
really create the.se fantasies about 
the girl Bubbette and her non-hu- 
man friends. 

There’s Garth Bentley’s poem, 
“In Every Port,” about the wives 
the spacer has left behind him. 
There’s a story, billed as true, by 
John Revans, “Survivor.” It’s not 
science fiction or fantasy but a 
story of a man on a life raft at 
sea, after his ship has been sunk. 

And lots more that, I guarantee, 

you won’t be irritated by or ignore. 

* 1 : * 

VEGA: 10c; bimonthly; Joel Ny- 
dahl, 119 S. Front St., Marquette, 
Mich. Vega is one of a group of 
relatively new fanzines that are 
coming more and more to promin- 
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ence in the amateur stf field. I 
think it’s safe to say that any 
fanzine which is a member of Fan- 
variety Enterprises is bound to be 
an enjoyable one, and Vega’s the 
tops of the lot. 

Joel Nydahl has cut dowji on the 
fiction in his fanzine, som dhing I 
consider unfortunate sirce the 
stories he published and especially 
his own, were among the best fan- 
zine stories you’d find. However, 
the columns and articles ai’e really 
good, more than a dime’s worth of 
anyone’s money, unless you’re com- 
pletely a'ntifan. 

The Vega Annish, or anniversary 
issue, which should be out by the 
time you read this, promise:, to have 
everything the regular issues have 
and then some. 'There’ll be fiction 
here, and articles, and satire. The 
Annish will cost considerably more, 
35c, if you haven’t been subscribing 
or submitting to Vega, but sub- 
scribers will receive it at the regu- 
lar price. (Fair enough, since a 
fan editor can’t afford to go all out 
to attract a one time reader; he 
publishes his extra specit.l issues 
for his regular readers, a)id hopes 
his fanzine is good enough from is- 
sue to issue to hold them and at- 
tract more readers from those who 
send in for a sample copy.) 

Why not send in a dime and 
find out if you, too, want to be a 
Vega subscriber? 

^ $ 

BREVIZINE ADVENTURE: 10c; 
bimonthly; Warren A. Freiberg, 
5018 W. 18th. St., Cicero 50, 111. 
Here’s a fanzine where you’ll often 
find some good fan fiction, but 
there’s one thing about it that can 
really rub you the wrong way. The 
editors blurb each story as if it’s 
the All-American short short, and 
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after you’re read the blurb you’re 
bound to be prejudiced against the 
story before you even read it. You 
get a, “Well, it just can’t be that 
good” attitude. And, of course, it 
can’t. If it could, it would be in 
the prozines. 

A lot of the stories are enjoy- 
able too. Some of them even show 
real promise; some of the writers 
might really rate a blurb one of 
these days. But a story ballyhooed 
to the effect that Ray Bradbury and 
John Collier had better move over, 
because here’s someone who’s their 
peer, is hardly conducive to making 
a reader like that writer. 

Why do it? The stories would 
fare much better on their own. 

Ks * 9i« 

FANTASY TIMES: 10c; publish- 
ed twice a month; James V. Tau- 
rasi, 137-03 32nd. Ave., Flushing 
54, N. Y. The newspaper of sci- 
ence fiction tried something new 
recently — it published a complete 
issue ab(iut one individual. Which 
individual? Mr. Science Fiction, or 
Forrest I. Ackerman. It was an 
interesting and most readable de- 
parture, ind one that might be fol- 
lowed from time to time in the fu- 
ture if reader response is sufficient- 
ly favorable. 

Here’s the fanzine where you’ll 
find out all the news of the sci- 
ence fiction world, all about the per- 
sonalities of stf, what they’re writ- 
ing, painting or editing. All about 
the magazines and books and movies 
that feature the medium, including 
reviews of what programs you 
ought to catch on your TV and 
radio and what motion pictures 
might interest you. 

If you really want to be on the 
inside of this science fiction world, 
you won’t want to miss Fantasy- 



Times. Try it and see. 

* * * 

SCINTILLA: 10c; Larry Ander- 
son, 2716 Smoky Lane, Billings, 
Montana. This fanzine, published 
at irregular intervals, is a rather 
gay and fannish publication that 
carries a lot of letters from the 
readers and seems very friendly all 
around. 

In the copy I have here there’s 
a story by Robert W. Gail entitled 
“Cosmic ’Twins,” that’s billed as a 
5,000 word novel. Now, even though 
5,000 words scarcely constitutes a 
novel, it does make up a rather long 
story for a fanzine. It’s all about 
Earthmen slaves revolting against 
their Venusian overlords, and alas 
and alack, it ends ,pn a punch line. . . 

There’s quite a review section on 
other fanzines here too. 

* * * 

STARP’ARER: 25c; Henry Oden, 
2317 Myrtle St., Alexandria, Louis- 
iana. This one used to be 15c, but 
the price has gone up with this 
copy. Seems a little steep, as it’s 
neither of exceptional quantity nor 
exceptional quality. And besides, 
one always loses money on a fan- 
zine. Rules of the game. 

This issue is full of light hearted 
spoofing of the 11th World Science 
Convention, (the spoofing written 
pre-Conventionally.) There are car- 
toon type drawings, gags, and a 
picture article on how to build your 
own duplicator. (A duplicator is 
the machine that turns out a pur- 
ple inked fanzine such as Star- 
farer.) 

It’s obvious that the people who 
put this one out enjoy themselves 
doing it. But why not sell it for a 
bit less? 

WHISPERING SPACE: Val Walk- 
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er, 6438 E. 4th Place, Tulsa, Okla. 
This new one is sent out free to 
anyone who wants a sample. It’s 
a hectoed zine, with fiction and ar- 
ticles and a feud-corner in case 
anyone wants to start an argument. 
It’s obviously a very young fanzine; 
in fact it tells you that it’s not a 
professional fanzine at all. 

Whispering Space wants mate- 
rial, as well as contact with other 
Oklahoma fans. So if you live in 
the area, and feel like working on 
a new zine, why not take Val up 
on it? 

* * 

OPERATION FANTAST: Capt. 

K. P. Slater, 13 Gp. R.P.C., 
B A.O.R., 29, c/o G.P.O., England. 
If you’re interested in joining an 
international science fiction-fan- 
tasy organization, one complete with 
correspondence clubs, a circulating 
library, and lots of services to its 
members, you’d do well to drop a 
line to Capt. Slater. If you sub- 
scribed for a year you’d be receiv- 
ing four issues of Operation Fan- 



tast, one of the most interesting 
fanzines extant, plus the annual OF 
Handbook, which covers fan activi- 
ties all over the world, plus any 
newsletters the club puts out dur- 
ing the year. A subscription, and 
membership in OF, is 75c. 

No matter where you live in the 
English speaking world there’s 
probably some OF member not too 
far away. For the fan who lives 
outside the main areas of fan ac- 
tivities a group of this sort could 
be especially rewarding. 

They’re very interesting people, 
and you’d get to know s:- lot of 
them from a lot of places, as pen- 
pals and fellow members of a big 
international fandom. 

'T' ^ 

That’s about all there’s room for 
this time. So, until next month, 
and the next BOX, keep on sending 
those fanzines. Just send them to 
me, Mari Wolf, Pandora’s llox, IM- 
AGINATION, P. 0. Box 230, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 

— Mari Wotf 




"Can't you just imagine a cartoon about us and a lot 
of kids being rescued a couple of years from now?" 
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HIS BIG DISCOVERY 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I’ve a confession to make. I 
picked lip IMAGINATION because 
the magazine I usually buy hadn’t 
arrived. Boy, was I surprised when 
I discovered what a great science 
fiction nr agazine IMAGINATION is. 
The November issue had the finest 
selection of stories combined into 
one magazine that I have ever seen. 
If all issues are as good, Madge is 
my number one magazine from now 
on! 

Larry Sparman 
813 Jasmine 
McAllen, Texas 
Now that you’ve finally discovered 
Madge, you’ll want to catch up on 
some hack issue reading, Larry. 
You’ll f,nd a handy order blank on 
page 161. And of course, don’t 
miss any coming issues either! . . . 
wlh 

TEARS ... OP JOY! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I just finished reading THE MU- 



SIC MASTER in the November is- 
sue. I’m not ashamed to say that I 
cried. It was such a lovely ending; 
it could not have ended any other 
way and left the same effect. It’s 
a story I can read many times and 
never lose interest. 

The rest of the stories were as 
good as usual — and I always was a 
Heinlein fan! 

Thanks again for that wonder- 
ful story. 

A/3Mary L. Wilkerson 
AA8606198 
1812thAACS Grp. 

APO 29, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
Once in awhile a story will con- 
vey a deep feeling of emotion. Such 
a story was F. L. Wallace’s THE 
MUSIC MASTER. We’re glad you 
liked it so well — and it had much 
the same effect on us . . . wlh 

HEY, TOFFEE! 

Dear Mr. Hamling; 

Well, Madge has done it again! 
THE TIME ARMADA by Fox B. 
Holden was one of the best written 
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stories I’ve ever read — and that’s 
saying a lot considering Madge’s 
stories! Also, in the November is- 
sue, SKY LIFT by Robert Ilein- 
lein, was very good, along with 
THE MUSIC MASTER. 

One thing, though. What about 
another TOFFEE story. Remem- 
ber, you promised us one. I’ll keep 
yelling for TOFFEE stories until 
I get them. I hope you come 
through with one before I get 
hoarse yelling, Toffee! Toffee! 
TOFFEE! 

Louis R. Buchwald 
2917 5th Ave. S. 

Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Ok, we heard you, Louie. And the 
good news is that Charles Myers 
has completed a nei.v TOFFEE nov- 
el. You’ll he seeing it in the near 
future. So sit back on your pins 
and needles and yell — with joy! . . . 
will 

SERIAL FELL FLAT 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Just finished reading ROLL OUT 
THE ROLOV! by Harry Crosby in 
the November Madge, and I feel I 
must write and tell you how much 
I enjoyed the story. At the same 



time I am a little disappointed in 
not finding my letter on ’‘Why I 
Read Science Fiction” a vdnner. 
But I will say this much, the three 
winning letters in the Reader Sec- 
tion were wonderfully eloquent and 
extremely sincere. My heartiest 
congratulations to the writers. 

A word about Fox B. Holden’s 
two-part serial, THE TIME AR- 
MADA. To be blunt, I couldn’t 
see it. I did not like the first part 
(I stopped reading after a few 
pages) and therefore the November 
issue was short-lived for me as I did 
not read the concluding pai’t. With 
Madge so dear to my hea’T, this is 
my only gripe, so other then serials, 
keep up the splendid work with the 
greatest science fiction magazine 
available anywhere — IMAGINA- 
TION! 

Eugene McGovern 
1028 W. Indiana Ave. 

Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
THE TIME ARMADA had a slow 
opening. Gene, but then it was a 
hook-length novel, and required 
careful development. But after the 
first few pages the story really be- 
gins to roll, so do vs a favor 
and read the novel — then let us 
know vjhat you think a.bot t it. \Ye 



BOORS! 

BOOKS! 

BOOKS! 



SEND TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG! 

Absolutely FREE I No Obligation! 

NOW — just off the press— our new eataJog is ready to 
brins youi* favorite authors of Sfiicncc-Firtion, Fantasy 
and Weird adventures as near as your mailbox! A unique 
book catalog — complete descriptions, fully illustrated . . . 
and it doesn't cost you a cent! Send your name and. 
address, and you’ll get your copy by return mail. And 
we’ll keep you posted regularly from now on, sending 
you news of outstanding book values . . . bargains ga- 
lore! Add your name to the thousands of others we have 
been serving for years. No obligation! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed! WRITE TODAY. 

READERS' SERVICE BOOK CLUB 

119 E. San Fernando St., Dept. 1-2, San Jose 13, Coilifornia 
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are willinij to bet you’ll write us 
a rave letter! wlh 

DIG THIS SKY BOY! 

Dear Mr. H : 

Just got back from an exciting 
galactic tour where I enjoyed sight- 
seeing the Universe . . . It’s a good 
thing I came home when I did or 
maybe the newsstands would have 
been sold out of the November issue 
of Madge! 

Well, I got my copy and scooted 
right out to some distant star to 
read it in peace. “Mr. S-F” Hein- 
lein’s SK'i LIFT was the MOST, to 
say the least. Real cool and crazy! 
Enjoyed the prize-winning letters 
too. Real great! 

THE TIME ARMADA’S conclu- 
sion sure took a load off my mind! 

Also devoured FANDORA’S 
BOX, the letter column in getferal, 
etc. I al vays enjoy them tremen- 
do. 

The rest of the stories, for the 
most part, were just plain terrif. 

Although I read most of the 
“slick’’ s-1 magazines, none of them 
top Madge for personality, art- 
work, or just good stories. 

Jerry Anthony 
82 Highland St. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
If you’re planning any extended 
interstellar voyages, Jerry, you bet- 
ter send in your subscription to 
Madge so you won’t miss any of 
the fun. We’ve, made special ar- 
rangenien's with Stellar Mail Ser- 
vices to get Madge complete Space 
coverage. A stupendo deal, so fill 
out the coupon on page 1G2 right 
now! . wlh 



Dear Mr Hamling; 

First, my apologies. I’ve never 
written to an editor before, so if 
I bollux this up please excuse me! 

Second, Madge. Time out while 
I try to think of some adjectives to 
describe what I think of the maga- 
zine? Stupendous? Not good 
enough. Excellent? Too weak 
an adjective. Ah, well, in my 
opinion nothing in science fic- 
tion compares with Madge! All 
I can say is that IMAGINATION 
is THE MOST!— You’ll find my 
subscription enclosed to back up 
my opinion. 

See if you can’t dig up some 
stories with plenty of action in 
them. That’s what I like — action ! 
Not that I don’t like other types 
of stf stories, not by a long shot. 
It’s just that I like action stories 
the best. 

That’s about it for now. Again, 
Madge is THE MOST! Keep it 
that way. 

Keith Strong 
5.19 Mulvey Avo. 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
No sooner said than done, Keith. 
Read PLANET OF DREAD in this 
issue and let vs know if it’s got 
enough action for you. We can 
supply plcyity more — ok? . . wlh 

AN EDITORIAL ORCHID . . . 

Dear Bill Hamling: 

Tonight I picked up the Novem- 
ber issue of your magazine — I 
should also add that I feel IMAG- 
INATION is my magazine too! As 
I read your editorial I received in- 
spiration from the fact that I am 
now sure that there are some edi- 
tors alive who will still uphold the 
values of the code of journalism. 



HE WANTS ACTION! 
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It took a lot of guts to come out 
with the ideals that you personally 
expressed in your editorial. It was 
wonderful. I know that you won 
a larg’e number of friends and fans 
in this barracks, who will continue 
to be so, as long as you continue to 
think and write. I speak of course 
of the wonderful expression you 
gave to readers’ resentment of 
“negative” literature. 

During these times when we 
must fight for the very principles 
for which we exist it is disgusting 
and discouraging to note the num- 
ber of publications that “give in” 
to the literary germs. As long as 
the American Press, and its repre- 
sentatives, continues to model the 
ideas which you expressed so well, 
then I know that we shall be re- 
minded of our duties if the time 
comes when open defense of our 
principles at home becomes neces- 
sary. 

Pfc. Francis E. Wehrly 
1120187, USMCR 
MTACS— 3 MACG— 3 
MCAS El Toro 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Our humble , thanks for your kind 
words: rest assured that Madge 
will always follow the editorial line 
our readers have come to expect. 
We may not sell a million copies in 
the near future, but there isn’t one 
we’re ashamed of. Good science fic- 
tion is our policy, and it will re- 
main that way wlh 

OLD TIME FAN 

Dear Mr. Ifemling: 

I noted in FANDORA’S BOX 
in Madge that many young teen- 
agers consider themselves old when 
they have been in fandom three or 



four years. Here’s a report from 
the “older” group of space adven- 
ture fans. 

I looked upon my first “flying 
machine” at an Old Settler’s re- 
union held at Columbus, Kansas, 
during the year 1910. It was a 
tent, exhibited at twenty-five cents 
for adults, ten cents for kids. I 
have been a space fan ever since ! 

At the time I went home and built 
a two-foot model, a tri-plane made 
of split bamboo sticks and covered 
by old feed sacks. I was nine at 
the time. Then I scribbled a story 
about an aeroplane flyer who got 
himself sucked up to the Motjn in a 
warm air shaft . . . (Hyperspace 
vac-tunnel as we’d call it today!) 
My, how times have changed. Then 
it was bi- and triplane crates. Now, 
jets and rocket ships. Then, Jules 
Verne. Now, IMAGINATION. 

I have no brickbats or scallions 
for science fiction in general. And 
a beautiful orchid for Madge! 

E. R. Kirk 

Bex 462 
Buffalo, Mo. 
Today IMAGINATION, toi^orrow 
the stars. Any bets on this century? 
. . . wlh 

NEW BUT CONFIRMED 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I picked up my first copy of 

Madge a couple of days ago and I 
want you to know how much I en- 
joyed it. It was a story by my fav- 
orite author, Robert A Heinlein, 

that sold me a copy of the Novem- 
ber issue. While SKY LIFT is cer- 
tainly not his best, I thought it was 
very good. 

THE MUSIC MASTER, in my 
estimation, is a true masterpiece. 
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From now on I’ll keep my eyes open 
for stories by P. L. Wallace, al- 
though I don’t think I’ll ever find 
another 1 enjoyed as much as this 
one. 

I enjoyed THE TIME ARMADA 
by Fox B. Holden very much. Thank 
heavens 10 one has ever seriously 
considered the method outlined to 
prevent v ars and keeping the popu- 
lation controlled! 

I hope all Madge’s issues are as 
good as the November one, because 
you have gained my enclosed sub- 
scription on the strength of just 
one issue ! 

Jack Mayo 
2106 Tudor Place 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Welcome into the fold. Jack. You’ll 
find that every issue of Madge is 
a science fiction event. That’s one 
limb we’ll crawl way out on! . . . wlh 

FANDOM’S LAST FRIEND . . . 

Dear Bill ; 

November issue of IMAGINA- 
TION bo light and appreciated. I 
was wondering if Heinlein had 
pushed a second-rate story on you, 
but I should have known that Hein- 
lein just doesn’t write second-rate 
stories. So give SKY LIFT the 
first place vote by light years! 

Frank M. Robinson was also good 
as usual with his GUARANTEED 
—FOREVER! THE MUSIC MAS- 
TER placed a strong third. 

Well, Bill, it looks like you’re 
about the only friend the fan has 
left among the science fiction edi- 
tors. PANDORA’S BOX fills a 
great need for fandom. If Madge 
were to desert us . . . 

I liked the way you came out 
in your editorial and stated what 



kind of stories you want. At least 
you seem to KNOW what you want 
and what you are doing. Which is 
something many editors haven’t the 
knack for. Even, perhaps, if I 
don’t agree with you all the way 
down the line, I like the way you 
said it. I do think there should 
be a place in Madge for the socio- 
logical tyije story. Indeed, what 
was THE MUSIC MASTER? 

Val Walker 
6438 East 4th Place 

Tulsa, Okla. 

PANDORA’S BOX is a popular 
feature ivith most of our readers, 
Val. We’re glad about that too, 
as fandom can only grow if peo- 
ple know about its varied activities, 
and that’s what Mari Wolf’s column 
is for. As to our editorial, we 
weren’t stating our story prefer- 
ences so much as we were those of 
our readers. The “sociological” sto- 
ry will be welcome in Madge — just 
like any other story — if it is good 
enough. Too many stories are high- 
brow in nature — they leave you 
wondering what happened at the 
end. We think a story should al- 
ways be resolved, preferably with a 
happy ending — that’s what our 
readers want, and we’re in business 
to please! THE MUSIC MASTER 
may have had a sociological theme, 
but it was first and foremost a 
good — and complete — story . . . wlh 

A BIG THIRD REASON! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Another first! I mean this letter 
to the editor and the Story, THE 
TIME ARMADA. It was well 
worth waiting for the concluding 
part in the November issue. Espe- 
cially when you have a subscription. 
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I received a Xmas subscription to 
Mad, -re a couple of years ago, and 
I wouldn’t be without it! 

Having read science fiction for 
eight years, I have been having a 
mental debate with rnyself about 
the reasons why I read it. Have 
just arrived at three conclusions: 1. 
It is a mild form of escape (pleas- 
ant, that is) ; 2. Tt is a stimulation 
for my mind, and an outside inter- 
est to add to my house-keeping and 
being a 2d year old .nother of three 
active sons; 3. I believe implicitly 
that someday we will leave our 
small speck of earth and journey 
far, far into new adventures. I 
hone to really go to the Moon — and 
have even begun interesting my five 
year old son in rockets as I hope he 
will get there if I don’t! 

One of the main reasons I wrote 
this letter was to voice my opinion 
of Madge’s covers — favorably — 
and put in a bid for more Malcolm 
Smith photo-covers. 

All in all, if Madge progresses 
as much in the coming year as she 
has in the past one, you’ll have to 
put her out weekly! 

Mrs. Harold C. Smith, Jr. 

Hughes Rd. 

Poolesville, Md. 
You many not get to the Moon your- 
self, but you can bank on the fact 
that you v>Ul see men from Earth 
land there — - and in less than two 
decades! Too, your son may grow 
up into a new career — space pilots! 
Science fiction? Only for the mo- 
ment wlh 

FROM FICTION TO FACT 

Dear Mr Hamling: 

This is the first time I have ever 
written to any science fiction mag- 



azine. Your November issue was 
also the first issue of I?d AGINA- 
TION I’ve read. I think it is the 
best one on the market! In the No- 
vember issue I especially liked the 
short stories, THE MUSIC MAS- 
TER, and GUARANTEED— FOR- 
EVER! 

I’ve been reading sciencj fiction 
and fantasy for six years and have 
witnessed its refinement over that 
period. I, like others, wms often 
ridiculed for reading that “tripe”. 
I defended my choice of literature 
to the hilt! 

In regard to this I guess the pri- 
mary reason I read s-f is entertain- 
ment and relaxation. During my 
five years of college traiidng I’ve 
always carried a heavy sche<lule, so 
periodically I needed to relax. It 
was then I would turn to science 
fiction for an escape from “true” 
science into the fictional variety. 

And yet, is it so fictional? In 
1948 I bought a collection of old 
stf magazines dating from 1939. 
One of them had a story m which 
the villain was eliminated via the 
atom bomb! Since then I’ve noted 
electronic brains, “robot” :’actories, 
and numerous other mechanical 
masterpieces that have suddenly 
come true to life! 

Gerald L. Wibbelsman 
5833 Feiris Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Beating science to the punch is old 
stuff to science fiction, Gerald. Why 
TV was being wirtten about by stf 
authors as a casual thing back in 
the twenties! Of course, the big 
thing that will excite the world is 
when science finally gets around to 
our pet baby, space flight. When 
that time comes — and soon — we’ll 
be hard pressed to keep the fiction 
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angle ahead of fact! . > . . wlh 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . 

Dear Bill ■ 

This wi l interest you. Recently 
I took a back issue of Madge to 
school — the Seiitember 1952 num- 
ber. I happened to be reading the 
magazine in my English class and 
one of my classmates suggested 
that the teacher read one of the 
stories to the class. She agreed, and 
asked me which story was best — 
naturally I said Daniel Galouye’s 
DANGEROUS DOLL. 

The students enjoyed the story so 
much they told members of other 
English classes about it. The re- 
sult was that the story was read in 
two other classes. I now have a 
rather shopworn copy, but also the 
satisfaction that many who used to 
sneer at sc ience fiction suddenly rec- 
ognized the fact that there were in- 
teresting stories obtainable. 

And while we’re on the subject of 
science fiction in school, my teach- 
er now al ows us to report on stf 
books, and themes of a science fic- 
tional nature are also acceptable. 
As an af ;erthought, I have been 
able to maintain a 98 average in 
English class! 

Too, woi'king in the school libra- 
ry, I have managed to talk the li- 
brarian into ordering a number of 
science fiedon novels each year for 
the school library. And I’ve man- 
aged to get science fiction into the 
history classes — giving talks on the 
history of science fiction. 

I’ve even managed to smuggle 
stf into math classes via technical 
arguments with the instructor. 
Then there’s the school paper . . . 

You can see that science fiction 



promotion isn’t lacking here in 
Baird! 

Lee Huddleston 
Route 1 
Baird, Texas 
Looks like we're going to have to 
send you a batch of subscription 
blanks for Madge, Lee. Pass them 
around the school, huh? But seri- 
ously, we think this sort of promo- 
tion for stf is a fine thing, and we 
only hope other students will follow 
your lead throughout the land. 
How about it, gang! .... ivlh 

MILDLY SOUR GRAPES 

Dear Bill: 

I’d like to comment about the No- 
vember issue. First of all I want 
to say what I thought of the Hein- 
lein story. It was good. Period. 
I still don’t think it de.scrved fea- 
ture billing, even after reading all 
your advance notices that “we’re 
going to have a HEINLETN story.” 
So what? I admit I like Heinlcin, 
but that advance billing sure left 
me cold. It’s about time you edi- 
tors realize that Ileinlein is not the 
only one who can write top drawer 
science fiction. 

Second, I’d like to comment on 
THE TIME ARMADA. That too 
was a good story. A bit space-op- 
erish, but a good story. 

Finally, I’ll give you a pat on 
the back for inserting staples in 
Madge. But one just isn’t enougdi. 
You should have two! 

That’s about all, except one thing: 
Get that lettering OFF the cover! 

Don Wegars 
2444 Valley St. 

Berkeley 2, Cal. 
Who said Heinlein was the only 
writer of top drawer stf? We con- 
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sider every story in Madge to be 
top drawer material. But only one 
story is featured on our cover each 
month so naturally when Heinlein 
appeared he got the top billing. 
Why not, he’s earned the right 
to he featured! So what’s this 
qualification you put on THE TIME 
ARMADA? A good story but a bit 
“ space-operish” . . . Since when is- 
n’t a space adventure good stf? 
We’ll take it any day over high- 
brow sophisticated prattle. And 
anyway, Holden’s novel was not 
space opera in the sense you imply. 
We like the one staple idea — not be- 
cause it saves money because the 
additional cost is trivial, but be- 
cause it allows you to keep the book 
further open top and bottom as you 
read. And what’s this about the 
lettering on the cover? You mean 



the featured story title? Come off 
it, pal, that’s a necessary bit of 
issue plugging — not for the steady 
buyer, but for the casual reader 
who has to be interested before he 
picks up the book. Sometimes a 
catchy cover title will do the trick. 
Strictly a commercial factor that 
we’re stuck with — although you 
will have noted that Madge tries 
to work a cover title into the cover 
itself wherever possible. Along 
those lines we’ll he having a couple 
of interesting covers for you short- 
ly .. . Which about winds up shop 
for this month, gang. Get your let- 
ters in early after reading this is- 
sue, because the letters received 
the quickest stand a better chance 
of getting into this department. 
But of course, we always want to 
hear from you — any time! , . . wlh 
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Which price do you pay for your copy 
of IMAGBNATION every month ? 

In all probability you're paying the 35c newsstand price — and you 
know you're getting the finest science fiction entertainment for your 
money. But you CAN get the same fine magazine EVERY MONTH for 
just 20c! The answer? Be a subscriber to IMAGINATION and save 
money while you enjoy the best! — As a subscriber you get a BONUS 
issue FREE as part of your subscription, making a total of 26 issues for 
your $5.00 subscription. AND you get SERVICE — your copies mailed 
in heavy protecting envelopes WEEKS AHEAD OF NEWSSTAND PUB- 
LICATION! — If you prefer, take advantage of our special 12 issue 
offer lor only $3.00 — you still get a BONUS copy FREE, and each copy 
still costs ycu only 2Sc! So either way — 25 issues or 12 — fill out the 
blank below and subscribe today. You'll be wise — and thrifty too! 

— This special offer good only by writing direct to this magazine. — 

MAIL YOUR REMITTANCE TO 

IMAGINATION, P.O. Box 230, Evanston, Illinois 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



ZONE STATE 

Q 25 Issues SIS. 00 (20c per copy — plus FREE BONUS copy — total, 26 issues!) 
Hj 12 Issues $3.00 (25c per copy — plus FREE BONUS copy — total, 13 issuesi] 
Enclosed is C] cash Q check Q money order for 

Begin my subscription with the issue. 

I 

All countries other than U.S.A., $11. 60 13 issues, $6,00 25 issues 
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SECRETS ENTRUSTED TO A FEW 



T here are some things that can not be generally told— <A/ngrs you 
ought to know. Great truths are dangerous to some — but factors for 
personal power and accomplishment in the hands of those who under- 
stand them. Behind the tales of the miracles and mysteries of the 
ancients, lie centuries of their secret probing into nature's laws— their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden processes o/ man's mind, and the 
mastery of life's problems. Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass tear and ignorance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage lor the thousands of men and women who privately use them 
in their homes today. 



THIS FREE BOOK 



Tho Rosicrucians (not a religious organization}, an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their archives for centuries. They now invite 
you to shore the practical helpfulness of their teachings. Write today for a free copy 
of the book, "The Mastery of Life." Within its pages may lie a new life of oppoztu* 
nity for you. Address: Scribe C-L.T. 



Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) • SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA ■ U. S. A. 



r 



i 



Scribe: C.L.T. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S. A. 

Please send copy of sealed booklet, "The Mastery of Life,” which 
1 shall read as directed. 

Sitme 



City 



■| 

'I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Address 



How I foxed 
the Navy 

by Arihur Uodfrey 



The Navy almost scuttled me, I shudder to 
think of it. My crazy career could have ended, 
right there. Who knows, 1 might still he hum- 
ming Chesterfields instead of selling them. 

To he scuttled by the Navy you’ve cither 
got to do something wrong or neglect to do 
something right. They’ve got you both ways. 
For my part, 1 neglected to finish high school. 

Ordinarily, a man can get along without a 
high school diploma. Plenty of men have. Hut 
not in the Navy. At least not in the U. S. Navy 
Materiel School at Bellevue, D. C., hack in 
1929, In those days a bluejacket had to have 
a mind like Einstein’s. And I didn't. 

‘‘Godfrey,” said the lieutenant a few days 
after I'd checked in, “either you learn mathe- 
matics and learn it fast or out you go. I'll give 
you six weeks.” This, I figured, was it. For a 
guy who had to take off his shoes to coupt 




above ten, it was an impossilile assignment. 

I was ready to turn in my hell-bottoms. Hut 
an u<l in a magazine stopped me. Here, it said, 
is your chance to gel special training in almost 
any suhjecl—niathemalics included. 1 hopped 
on it. X^'ithin a week I was enrolled with the 
International Corre>pomlencc Schools studying 
algebra, geometry and trig for all I was worth. 

Came week-end liberty, I studied. Came a 
holiday, I studied. Came the end of the six 
weeks, I was top man in the class. Within 
six weeks I had mastered two years of high 
school math, thanks to the training I'd gotten. 

I.C.S. made the impossihIe->easy! 



GET EXPERT O CpCC RnflK^ Ffe^Jllustraled catalog on career that interests you. Also 36-page, pocket* 
GUIDANCE A iIilL DUUAO size guide to advancement, “How to Succeed.'' Just mail the coupon! 



I.C. S., Scranton 9, Penna. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 2796, SCRANTON 9. PENNA, 
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ART 

□ CommorcUl Art 

□ Macarino illustralinf 

□ Fashion lllustratinc 

□ Cartoomnt 

G Skelchinc and Paintmi 



□ Heatm( 

□ Paintmi Contractor 

□ Air Conditionmt 

□ Electrician 
BUSINESS 

□ Business Administration 



□ Show Card and Sign Lelltrinc □ Ceilitied Public Accountant 



AUTOMOTIVE 
n Automobile. Mechanic 
G Auto Elec Technician 

□ Auto Body Rebuildmc 
and Refinishing 

□ Diesel -Cas Engines 
AVIATION 

O Aeronautical Engineering )r. 

□ Airciatt Engine Mechanic 

□ Airplane Drafting 
‘BUILDING 

D Architerlure 

□ Arch. Oralling 

□ Building Conliactor 
O estimating 

□ Carpenter and Mill Work 
U Carpenlei Foreman 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ House Planning 
G Plumbing 



Petroleum - Hal I Cas 
Pulp and Paper Making 
Plastics 

CIVIL. STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
Civil Ingineenng 
Struclural Inginpciing 



□ Bookkeeping and Accounting . Suivcyinc and Mapping 

G Oltice Management - . 

□ Stenography and Typing 
G Secretarial 
U ledcral Tas 
CJ Business CoirespondeiKe 
L) Letter writing Improvement 
L j Personnel and I abor Relations 

□ Advertising 

G Retail Busii.css ManjgerpenI 
O Managing Small Business 

□ Ocean Navigation 
G Sales Management 

□ Short Story Writing 
U Creative Salesmanship 
G Traflic Management 

CHEMISTRY 
G Chemical Engineering 
G Chemistry 

□ Analytical Chemistry 



Structural Oiatlmg 
Highway (ngineejing 
Reading Blueprints 
( : Conslruclion Engineering 
i . Samiary tnemreting 
ORArriNG 
r: Aircralt Dratting 
' ' Arcliileclural Oratimg 
( Electrical Drafting 
t MKhariical Drafting 
: . structural Dratlirig 
i . Sheet Metal Drafting 
C Ship Drilling 



Ulmoman 

HIGH SCHOOL 
n High School Subjects 
[ j Maltiemalxs 
() Commercial 
U Cood English 

MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

□ MechanKil ^ineering 
D Industrial f>‘t#ncenng 

□ Industrial Supervitton 
G Foiemanshlp 

G Mechanical Oralling 
G Machine Deslgn-Oratting 
CJ MKhme Shop PrKlKO 
G Tool Design 
(] Industrial Insliumcntation 
G MKhme Shop InspKiIbn 
G Reading Blueprints 

□ Toolmaking 



’ ... • ..... LJ IWIIliaKIMK 

me Surveying and Oialtmg ^ Cas-Elecliic Welding 

ELECTRICAL □ Heat Ticalment-MeUllurgy 

r fleclncal tngineeiing □ Sheet Metal Work 

(. Electrician □ Sheet Metal Pattern Dialling 

C; ElKlricat Maintenance □ Retrigeiation 



marked X: 

POWER 

D Combustion Engineering 
G Diesel-tiKliic 

□ llrclric Light and Power 

□ Stationary Steam Engintering 
G Stationary Fireman 

RADIO, TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS 
D P'Kticat Rjdio-TV Ent't'ing 
G Radio Operating 

□ Radio and TV Servicing 
G Television-TKhntcurs 
G ElKlconics 

□ Telephon^Worh 
RAILROAD 

□ Locomotive Engineer 
G Dieset locomotive 

G Air Brakes U Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE 

G Teililt tngineeiing 
U Colton. Rayon. WoAmi Mfg. 

G Carding end Spusning 
G Warping and Weaving 
G Loom Filing G Throwing 
G Finishing and Dyeing 

□ Teitile Designing 
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_ Home Address— 
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